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THE ROLE OF SPEECH IN EDUCATION: 
A RE-EVALUATION 


MAGDALENE KRAMER 


N the present chaotic state of the 
J won the problem of preserving 

peace and of establishing unity 
among nations is causing each one of us 
great concern, for unless peace is secured 
and harmony in the world order estab- 
lished our current civilization will be 
utterly destroyed. The problem of pre- 
serving democracy is likewise one in 
which we have a keen interest, for de- 
mocracy is a way of life which we have 
found satisfying and wholesome, and 
which we do not want to lose. We can- 
not take the democratic concept for 
granted, for it is being challenged on all 
sides. In spite of this challenge we be- 
lieve in it and the democratic processes 
for, guided by the concept and follow- 
ing the processes we, as teachers, can 
obtain the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


Democracy is based on the worth, dig- 
nity, and right of the individual. As a 
result, its greatest strength lies in the po- 
tentialities of its citizens; its very life is 
derived from the wisdom of the individ- 
uals who are its constituents. 


MAGDALENE KRAMER, Chairman of the De- 
partment of the Teaching of Speech, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was president of 
the SpEEcH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA in 1947. 
This address was delivered at the convention in 
Salt Lake City last December. 





Every person living within the boun- 
daries of a democracy is guaranteed the 
privilege of freedom of speech and free-, 
dom of discussion. With the acceptance 
of this privilege, each individual assumes 
the responsibility to use freedom of 
speech to support democratic principles 
and to uphold democratic values, for in 
the use of this privilege he plays an im- 
portant part in the formulation of pub- 
lic opinion, which, in turn, is a signifi- 
cant factor in determination of local, 
state, and national policy. 

Because democracy is based on the 
right of the individual, a democratic so- 
ciety is committed to the task of provid- 
ing education for everyone. There is, 
therefore, in the United States a system 
of universal education. It is only logi- 
cal to assume that an education so con- 
ceived should prepare everyone to the 
full extent of his ability for oe 
tion in the life of that society. ‘It should 
first of all prepare a man to earn a living. 
Second, it should provide opportunities 
and the necessary resources for him 
to develop a ‘well furnished mind.’ 
Third, it should aid him in the cultiva- 
tion of the power to think: to reason, 
to investigate, to test mew ideas, to 
evolve new concepts, to make decisions 
on the basis of pertinent data, to distin- 
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guish fact and opinion, to analyze prop- 
aganda, to form sound judgments, to 
build worthy values, and to solve prob- 
lems. Fourth, it should foster with great 
care the development of articulate 
human beings, who are aware of their 
moral accountability for any ideas ex- 
pressed. Fifth, it should cultivate with- 
in the individual a social consciousness 
and responsibility, as well as develop the 
ability to cooperate with others and to 
recognize the rights of others. Sixth, it 
should cultivate the creative and appre- 
ciative talents. Seventh, it should help 
the individual to formulate estimable 
moral values. Eighth, it should provide 
the means for discovering those indi- 
viduals who are endowed with the 
special qualifications for leadership, and 
also provide the experiences which will 
enable the potential leaders to grow to 
the fullest of their capacity. 


If, through education in a democracy, 
each member of its society could achieve 
his maximum growth in relation to all 
the objectives just set forth, there would 
be produced, indeed, an historical period 
of sound government with a good social 
order. 

I am not one who believes that speech 
education is synonymous with all edu- 
cation, but I believe sincerely that we 
have a contribution to make to general 
education that is real, vital, and abso- 
lutely essential. But—have we been so 
concerned with a narrow area of speciali- 
zation that we have neglected the larger 
purposes? Have we made as thorough, 
as comprehensive, as complete a contri- 
bution as possible? It might be profit- 
able to pause and consider certain 
phases of our teaching in the light of 
the broader outlook. 


Are we teaching public speaking, de- 
bate, and discussion with reference to 
present-day society, or are we bound by 
tradition? In teaching the Aristotelian 


theory and in analyzing speeches accord. 
ing to that theory, we have stood staunch- 
ly by subject matter that is scholarly and 
that has a noble history. However, in 
so doing have we given our students the 
proper perspective of present-day speak- 
ing? Have we failed to arouse an ad- 
venturous spirit, which might search for 
and find new theories more appropriate 
for twentieth century communication? 
Have we inspired those in our classrooms 
to experiment with new forms of demo- 
cratic inter-action? Just recently Presi- 
dent Conant, of Harvard, redefined ‘the 
history of science,’ the general acceptance 
of which has been set for many, many 
years. Yet President Conant enlarged 
the concept and forced scientists to read- 
just their thinking. Should we not fol- 
low the example, re-examine our think- 
ing, and encourage research in and ex- 
perimentation with new theories and 
new forms of oral communication? 


In the teaching of debate, are the affir- 
mative and negative sides of a question 
stressed to such an extent that the stu- 
dent loses sight of the many sides of an 
issue? I do not wish, by this question, 
to imply that debate is not a worthy sub- 
ject. I believe in it and must honestly 
say that one of the most valued courses 
I ever had the privilege of taking was 
one in argumentation. However, if a 
student is to realize and accept his social 
responsibilities, and to take part in the 
consideration of current social, econom- 
ic, and political problems he must be 
fully aware of all sides of an issue and 
of the processes of thought which lead 
men to adhere to one of the many sides. 


Is discussion being taught as an end 
in itself or is it being taught as a means 
of securing group thinking, of testing the 
validity of an individual's and a group's 
reasoning, of bringing to light all sides 
of a question, of developing judgment 
and values, of bringing about reasoned 
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action on definite problems? Are we 
striving to obtain all the educational re- 
sults which may accrue from cooperative 
group thinking on a problem? It has 
been said many times that open and free 
discussion by the people is the safe- 
guard of our freedom. Should we not 
put forth all our efforts to contribute to 
the preservation of our freedom? 


Recently a bibliography on methods 
of teaching compiled by a specialist in 
higher education came into my hands. 
It was a surprise to find on the list the 
titles of two books on group discussion 
written by members of the SPEECH As- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA. In the educa- 
tional atmosphere one hears considera- 
ble talk about oral discussion as the 
method of teaching. An analysis of the 
methods of teaching advocated by Hut- 
chins and by Dewey—men who are sup- 
posed to be at opposite ends of the pole 
so far as method of teaching is con- 
cerned—shows that both educators are 
committed to oral discussion as the most 
profitable way of learning. Both stress 
the values to be gained from the inter- 
play of minds through oral discussion. 
Although teachers on all levels are being 
urged to use group discussion as the 
best means of motivating and assuring 
learning, the question arises as to how 
many teachers are prepared to use dis- 
cussion as a teaching technique. Are we 
doing everything that we should do to 
provide opportunities for teachers in 
service and prospective teachers to learn 
the techniques necessary for participa- 
tion in and for leadership of discussion? 


Although in some areas we seem to 
have been bound too closely to tradition, 
in others we seem to have disregarded it 
and to have travelled far afield. This 
is particularly true in the area of the 
spoken language per se. In our language 


we have received a rich heritage. Have 


we preserved that heritage? No one can 
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deny that language is constantly grow- 
ing and changing and that we must ac- 
cept changes and adapt to them. How- 
ever, in accepting legitimate changes, 
it is not necessary to accept slovenly 
speech. In our present society, speech— 
or oral language—is the most widely 
used medium for communication. More- 
over, an individual’s speech is an out- 
ward manifestation of his whole cultural 
background. Have we paid sufficient at 
tention to these two facts? 


Dean Pollock, of New York University, 
is reported to have said, at the recent 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English that English teachers 
needed to remember that ‘good usage 
varied with time and place."* That un- 
doubtedly is true, but what we, as teach- 
ers of speech, need to remember is that 
while the vocabulary used to express an 
idea may change, the essentials of voice 
and articulation should not change. In 
our educational program provision 
should be made for every individual to 
develop, not what is commonly known 
as standard speech, but pleasant voice 
quality, and clear-cut articulation which 
will serve him in any situation. Audible, 
intelligent, and pleasant speech is neces- 
sary for satisfactory communication, It is 
also the right of every individual to have 
the best speech possible, in order to 
present himself adequately and truly to 
other individuals. Other nations take 
pride in speaking ,their native tongue 
with clarity and precision, but we just 
do not care. Is it not worth the effort in- 
volved to create among American citi- 
zens some pride and self-respect in speak- 
ing the language so that its natural qual- 
ity of excellence will be maintained? 


Individual speech sounds in American 
English have distinct qualities which are 
powerful in arousing psychological re- 
sponses. Certain sounds, combined to 
form a word, can evoke certain feelings. 
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If sounds are distorted, omitted, or slur- 
red, that power is lost or weakened. Fur- 
thermore, if individuals are not made 
aware of sounds and their psychological 
value, they have indeed been deprived 
of a rich heritage, for they cannot fully 
appreciate great literature in which 
sound values are used deliberately by 
writers to carry emotional connotation 
and to create certain rhythmic move- 
ments. 


Perhaps educators have tended to 
slight the aesthetic aspects of our lan- 
guage because of the emphasis placed in 
this industrial age on the practical and 
the utilitarian. Have we stressed the 
utilitarian use of speech to the point 
where we have failed to focus attention 
on the fact that speech is a tool for 
the expression and communication of 
thought and that speech and thought 
are closely related? Have we done all 
that we can do through the teaching of 
speech to develop powers of thinking so 
that there may be an increasing intelli- 
gent citizenry in this country? To be 
able to think logically and to express 
ideas clearly and logically is undoubted- 
ly one of the greatest assets any indi- 
vidual can have, regardless of the type 
of work in which he is engaged, and a 
thinking, articulate populace is the 
strongest foundation any democratic so- 
ciety can have. 


) The ability to think and speak logi- 
cally must be accompanied by the power 
to analyze critically the spoken word as 
it impinges upon the ear—to distinguish 
statements of fact and opinion, to iden- 
tify false assumptions, to detect fallacious 
reasoning. Arnold J. Toynbee, in his 
book, A Study of History, decries univer- 
sal education and states that one of its 
greatest weaknesses is that the masses are 
only half educated, and so susceptible 
to a ‘debased system of propaganda’ on 
the part of the ‘press lords,’ ‘modern 


dictators.’ the radio, and the movies. He 
sets forth his idea in the following figure 
of speech: “The bread of universal educa- 
tion is no sooner cast upon the waters 
than a shoal of sharks arises from the 
depths and devours the children’s bread 
under the educator’s very eyes.”? It is 
true that in our democratic society many 
people are not well enough educated to 
analyze disseminated information and 
to distinguish right and wrong propa- 
ganda, and some do not have the ca- 
pacity for exercising such mental powers, 
but many people, by far the majority, 
are able and should be educated so that 
they can function as intelligent listeners 
and critics. Because of the very nature of 
our chosen field of endeavor, we have 
within our sphere of influence many 
opportunities to contribute to and raise 
the level of the individual's thinking 
power and analytical efficiency. 


‘Man does not live by bread alone,’ is 
an old maxim but a very true one. Every 
individual has certain aesthetic needs, 
so he must have moral, spiritual, and 
aesthetic values to sustain him at all 
times. Have we put forth as much effort 
as we can to develop appreciation and 
to provide opportunities for creative ex- 
pression in the fields of the theater and 
in oral interpretation of literature? Prob- 
ably no country in the world has spent 
more money than the United States on 
art, music, theatre, and motion pictures, 
yet the level of appreciation is not so 
high as it should be or as it might be. 
With increased industrialization in our 
culture, there is and will be more time 


for leisure. If this time is to be spent | 
profitably, the innate need of every indi~ 


vidual for creative release and for aes- 
thetic satisfation must be aroused and 
cultivated. Is it not possible to extend 
the educational program in dramatics 
and oral interpretation so that every 
person wishing to participate in some 
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phase of the art forms may do so? The 
desire to create and to appreciate is not 
a special gift granted to a talented few, 
but is in every young child. As the child 
grows, it may be suppressed and remain 
latent, and if such is the case it is our 
task to motivate,. to arouse, and to cul- 
tivate this innate desire. Not only will 
we be contributing to the well-being and 
happiness of the individual, but we will 
be contributing to the welfare of the 


1 Time, 8 December 1947, 69. ; 
2Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 


nation, for when the arts are at a high 
level, the spiritual welfare of a civiliza- 
tion is at a high level. 

The task before us is tremendous. To 
achieve fully will require the best efforts 
of all of us. Can we go forward with a 
faith in the democratic way of life, with 
a sincere belief in the worth of speech 
education and with a zeal for making the 
greatest possible contribution to our 
democratic society? 


abridged by D. C. Somervell (New York, 1947) 
292. 











COMMUNICATION AS A FIRST PRINCIPLE 
IN PHILOSOPHY 


WOODROW W. SAYRE 


INTRODUCTION 


physical, it is unsafe to build on 

shifting sands. Rather, a man must 
hunt for some firm rock on which to 
erect his house. This house in the 
mental world is no less than the struc- 
ture of principles and beliefs by which 
a man lives; the hoped-for-rock is the 
rock of indubitability or certainty; and 
the shifting sands are those of conflicting 
opinions—of claims and counter-claims, 
of dogma and counter-dogma. Now if 
amid these shifting sands we fail to find 
any firm foundation for our thoughts, 
the consequences may not seem at first 
sight so serious as failing to build an 
actual house on an actually firm founda- 
tion. Nevertheless, if I may judge by 
myself and those I observe around me, 
the results are really much more serious. 
For, if our house fails us we can always 
go elsewhere, but when our beliefs fail 
us, there is no escape because we cannot 
escape ourselves. At any rate the search 
for certainty remains as important to 
any system of thought as a firm founda- 
tion is for the construction of a house. 


L: the mental world, no less than the 


Now many have cried aloud to the 
rest of us that they have indeed found 
the rock of certainty and to come stand 
with them upon it. There have been 
religions and theologies, political sys- 
tems and political utopias, economic 
systems and their utopias, and finally 
fads and extremes of all sorts—not ex- 
cepting those of philosophy. Our posi- 


WOODROW W. SAYRE, a graduate of Williams 
College, is now a Teaching Assistant in Philoso- 
phy at Harvard University. 


tion frequently seems like that of the 
inevitable dog which escapes to the play- 
ing field at the football game. From 
all sides whistles and calls are immed- 
iately directed towards him in an effort 
to lure him one way or the other. The 
poor dog runs this way and that, vainly 
hoping to hear a familiar note or recog- 
ize his master’s voice of authority. So, 
too, it may be with us, listening to the 
babble of claims and counter-claims that 
solicit our acceptance. 

Now, in spite of being one of the 
claimants for certainty, Philosophy has 
undertaken as well the very specialized 
task of examining all claims to certainty. 
Of course, every man has seized for him- 
self—reflectively or haphazardly—some 
things to which he holds—some beliefs 
he regards (or at least acts on) as cer- 
tain. But in general, except in cases of 
direct conflict, he does not worry too 
much about other claims for certainty 
than his own. Philosophy, on the other 
hand, is interested in all claims for cer- 
tainty wherever and whenever made. It 
is interested, moreover, in a systematic 
examination of these claims. Just as a 
doctor’s business demands that he have a 
systematic knowledge of the strengths 
and weaknesses of all proposed ‘cures’ 
for some disease, so a philosopher’s busi- 
ness requires him to be familiar with all 
claims to certainty and to know their 
strengths and weaknesses. But for the 
philosopher strength and weakness in 
a claim for certainty can only mean de- 
fensibility for that claim, or lack of it. 
Hence we should revise our first descrip- 
tion of the philosopher's business and 
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say, rather, that the task of philosophy 
is to examine all defensible claims to cer- 
tainty in so far as they are defensible. 
This brings up the question of Method. 


METHOD 


In defending a belief I am searching 
for a way of compelling assent to that 
belief. After all, if you as a reasonably 
alert and reflective mind continue to 
doubt the certainty of some belief, then 
to that extent the defense of the belief 
has not been successful. Involved here 
is the problem of intellectual compul- 
sion. Any claim to certainty must carry 
with it intellectual compulsion. Strictly 
speaking this is the province of logic, i.e., 
a catalogue and exposition of all the va- 
rious methods and techniques by which 
anything may legitimately be defended 
(or by which a conclusion may be in- 
tellectually forced). Here, if I may be 
permitted a simplification, I should like 
to point out three divisions. 


a. There is first the brute take-it-or- 
leave-it assertion of a belief. I just 
‘feel’ it to be so, or it is because it 
is. Here opinion clashes with opin- 
ion and dogma with dogma. It is 
the type of approach that led to the 
medievalist’s interminable arguments 
over the nature and habits of angels, 
and it is the type of argument which 
we find best exemplified by the re- 
iterated ‘It is—it isn’t—it is’ of two 
children arguing. Even if the belief 
is buttressed by an appeal to author- 
ity, be it revelation or the wisdom of 
the ancients, the belief nevertheless 
carries no compulsion with it except 
insofar as the listener happens acci- 
dentally to love, respect, or trust the 
other. It is this sort of approach— 

where claims to certainty are put 

forward for which in the last analysis 
no defense is presented or even per- 
mitted—it is this sort of approach, 
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I say, which furnishes the best fod- 
der for the forces of of skepticism. 
For here, truly, each man becomes 
the measure of all things; every man 
has his opinion, and no one can 
compel the intellect of another. 
Secondly, there is the type of defense 
for a belief which argues from prem- 
isses and then shows that the belief 
in question follows as a necessary or 
probable conclusion from _ those 
premisses. The trick here is to get 
the unwary opponent to admit some 
link of a chain which can be con- 
nected by logical implication to the 
desired link. Socrates was a master 
at this process. He could start with 
almost any admission by his oppon- 
ent and forge a chain of reasoning 
leading inexorably to the conclusion 
he already had in mind and which 
he wished his opponent to admit. 
Here, then, is an advance from the 
total lack of compulsion in ‘a’ above 
to compulsion—compulsion, at least, 
in the movement of premisses to con- 
clusion. 


But the premisses can always be 
doubted so that the compulsion is 
never absolute—only relative. The 
conclusion can still be avoided by 
attacking the premisses. ‘Oh well, I 
didn’t really mean to grant that and 
that in the first place,’ they will say. 
And so for real compulsion some- 
thing more powerful is needed. 
Again we find the answer suggested 
and used by the ancient Greeks. ‘Let 
us base these conclusions on premis- 
ses which can’t be rejected,’ they 
said, and then there will be no 
avoiding the conclusions. And why 
couldn't these premisses be rejected? 
Simply because when you tried to 
reject them, you found you were 
implicitly accepting them in the re- 
jection. That is, in trying to deny 
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the premiss you were unconsciously 
using the premiss in your very 
denial. 

For example, take the premiss, 
‘We can be absolutely sure of some 
things.’ A denial of this premiss must 
take the form, “We can’t be absolute- 
ly sure of anything.’ Let us accept 
this denial as true for the moment. 
But if true, then by its own asser- 
tion we can’t be sure of it since we 
can’t be sure of anything. But the 
wary skeptic answers that granted 
we can't be absolutely sure that noth- 
ing is absolutely sure, nevertheless 
such can be very likely. His new 
statement, then, becomes, ‘It is prob- 
able (likely) that we can't be abso- 
lutely sure of anything.’ But we 
must not let him rest here. We must 
ask him again: Are you absolutely 
sure that ‘It is probable that we 
can't be absolutely sure of anything?’ 
Again, by his own denial he cannot 
be sure even of this latest statement. 
So he would have to revise it again 
to, ‘It is probable that it is probable 
that we can’t be absolutely sure of 
anything.’ We need not go on with 
the process. The poor skeptic by the 
content of his own denial is forced 
into affixing an infinite chain of ‘It- 
is-probable-thats’ before the state- 
ment he is trying to make; and he 
never will succeed in making a 
statement. The point is that a denial 
and a doubt are just as much state- 
ments or assertions as any positive 
proposition. Theirs is no privileged 
position. So that if we really believe 
that every statement is unsure, then 
we must admit the same lack of sure- 


ness to any possible ground we could 
have for holding such a belief. Thus, 
in order to be effective, denial and 
doubt need a kernel of certainty at 
their heart—just as much as assertion 


does. And this, their need, is the 
reason they cannot deny certainty, 

Of course this argument in one 
form or another has been used 
against Skepticism since ancient 
times, i.e. the skeptic who denies 
truth still claims truth for his denial 
and therefore doesn’t deny truth. It 
is used here, however, merely as an 
illustration of that type of premiss 
whose denial is impossible because 
it is reinvolved in the very denial. 

In my opinion, this latter type of 
defense for a belief, when possible, 
is the only philosophically effective 
defense. It compels because both the 
premisses and the conclusion are 
unavoidable. In general, then, I 
should allow the claims to certainty 
of all who can show that the denial 
of their claim involves implicitly the 
acceptance and reassertion of that 
claim. 

In the history of Philosophy the 
first type of defense (brute assertion) 
has been called the method of opin- 
ion, of intuition, or of faith. The 
second type of defense has been call- 
ed the empirical or logical method, 
depending on whether the premisses 
lead necessarily to a conclusion or 
only probably. Finally, the third 
type has been called the dialectic 
method. It is this method on which 
I propose chiefly to rely in the re- 
mainder of the paper. 


COMMUNICATION AS A First PRINCIPLE 


Perhaps the most famous attempt to 
establish a rock of certainty was Des- 
cartes’ ‘I think, therefore I am.’ It is 
to be noticed that this certainty upon 
which he based his whole system of 
philosophy was defended by the third 
method of defense described in ‘c’ above. 
The premiss ‘I exist’ cannot be doubted 
by me, for I would have to exist in order 
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to even doubt at all. So if I did doubt, 
] would exist; and hence the proposi- 
tion, ‘I exist,’ would be reasserted in the 
very denial of it.* 

The rock which I am proposing as a 
first principle for Philosophy is the en- 
terprise of real communication among 
minds as a going concern. This means 
as a minimum, I should say, the sharing 
of identical meanings by more than one 
mind. Like Descartes’ principle it can 
be defended by the dialectic method. 
This I propose to do in the present sec- 
tion. Unlike Descartes’ principle it does 
not fall back on miracle to guarantee the 
reality of other selves and of the com- 
mon world of objects. Descartes, starting 
with a full-blown self and its own self- 
certainty, was unable to get beyond that 
self except by invoking God in a series 
of very dubious arguments. It is my be- 
lief that by starting with communication 
we shall find already implied a plurality 
of selves, a world common to them, lan- 
guage as adequate and trustworthy in 
principle, memory as trustworthy in 
principle, etc. These implications of 
communication will be sketched in the 
last section, once the necessity of com- 
munication as a first principle has been 
established, or attempted, via the dia- 
lectic method in this section. 

We are now, then, trying to show that 
communication is a dialectically neces- 
sary premiss. That is, any denial of the 
reality of at least some communication 
among minds will implicitly reassert 
that communication. 


First, then, it must be noted that at 
least the denial of communication can- 
not be communicated. Someone who 
denies the reality of communication— 
mind to mind—cannot consistently be- 
lieve that he can communicate this de- 
nial or in any way make it effective. 
Taking the argument first from the 
point of view of communication’s de- 
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fender, the man who would deny that 
there is any accurate or effective com- 
munication between us is stuck in the 
predicament of not being able to tell me 
this most interesting fact. But perhaps 
he says: I will merely preserve silence 
and thus without communicating any- 
thing to you I will still go on internally 
doubting the truth of your assertions. 
In Greek times there was a man who did 
just this; to all comers he merely wag- 
gled a finger but refused to speak. This 
was considered the ultimate of doubt or 
skepticism. But is it? Without the com- 
mon assumption by both of us that si- 
lence means dissent, your silence does 
not express any such disagreement. Just 
as I do not expect a rock or tree to agree 
with me nor do I assume that their si- 
lence means disagreement and therefore 
requires refutation, so your silence does 
not imply criticism or any attitude to- 
wards my position—unless we have both 
attached a common meaning to your 
silence. If we had, however, we would 
have communicated precisely to that ex- 
tent. For we would both know what was 
meant by your silence and we would 
know that the other knew. And here 
would be a case of real communication. 
Therefore he who would deny real 
communication (involving common or 
shared meanings between at least two 
minds) must retreat to silence; but even 
such silence is either meaningless (and 
therefore not a denial) or else it repre- 
sents a shared meaning, i.e. that of dis- 
ent, and therefore there are some shared 
meanings and some communication. So 
the disbeliever in communication can- 
not get his disbelief across to me without 
readmitting communication. 


But from the disbeliever’s own point 
of view, may he not merely say (to him- 
self) that there is no real communica- 
tion; and is there any reason why he 
should then have to express this doubt 
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to anyone else? After all, he may say, all 
I am really sure of are my own sense- 
data and my own ideas. Anything be- 
yond I know only by hypothesis and 
with no guarantee of certainty. Histori- 
cally this has been the position of the 
Solipsist, accepting only the bare ‘I ex- 
ist’ of Descartes as certain, and nothing 
more. The Solipsist will then ask: If 
communication is an unavoidable pre- 
miss, please show me how I am reassum- 
ing communication in this denial above? 


It is reassumed, I believe, implicitly 
in the use of the word ‘I’ in the state- 
ment, ‘I am only sure of my own ex- 
istence.’ That is, a really careful analy- 
sis of what we are aware of as included 
under the term ‘I’ will show that we 
could only be aware of these things if 
real communication and other selves 
did, in fact, exist. 

For instance, most of the ideas that 
I have of myself are ideas which impli- 
citly depend for any possible meaning 
on the real existence of other selves. 
Thus, that I am honest, just, brave, tall, 
American, rich, handsome, etc., or their 
opposites, depends entirely on the possi- 
bility of comparison with other selves. 
How could I be rich if I alone existed, 
say on some desert island? What could 
money buy and with whom would I 
be rich in comparison? Or how could 
I be American or handsome where there 
were no other peoples to render these 
terms significant? And yet if these de- 
scriptions of myself are disallowed, what 
is left of me? The point is that the 
largest and most distinctive part of what 
I mean by myself is precisely my unique 
relations of comparison with a host of 
other selves. The Solipsist who denies 
other selves, therefore denies in the 
same breath most of what he usually 
means by himself. For he invariably 
speaks of himself as more or less honest, 
just, courageous, etc. And yet without 


the reality of other selves, these become 
vacuous terms. 

Again, it is important to realize that 
our moral sense, i.e. our awareness of the 
difference between right and wrong, is 
peculiarly dependent on the real inter- 
communication of selves. Thus a flood 
or fire might prevent me from my pur- 
pose, say, of going into Boston to the 
movies, but it could never make me 
ashamed of this purpose. Another self, 
however, could and does frequently 
challenge my very purposes. ‘You 
shouldn't be going to the movies tonight; 
you have work to do and you will be 
breaking a promise.’ Here in the recal- 
citrancy of another self as distinct from 
the recalcitrancy of a mere physical 
force, I am compelled for the first time 
to criticize my ends and not just my 
means. I am induced to raise the ques- 
tion of right and wrong. 

The fact, then, that we do raise ques- 
tions of right and wrong and that the 
distinction arises and is maintained ex- 
clusively in a social environment of giv- 
and-take criticism is prima facie evi- 
dence that communication does and 
must exist. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that 
the very truth-sense with which we find 
ourselves equipped (Solipsist included) 
depends in large part on social interplay. 
That the people around me didn’t see 
what I just saw is a large part of the 
reason for my calling the latter a mere 
day-dream or illusion. Conversely, agree- 
ment by others encourages me to call an 
experience actually real. Could I be so 
aware of the difference between what I 
think is true—or what appears true to 
me—and what is objectively true if com- 
munication with and criticism by other 
selves had never existed? It would seem 
that the fact that I do understand what 
is meant by such a truth difference, i.e. 
the difference between what I think is 
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true and what is true, is again prima 
facie evidence that real communication 
did and does exist. 

The nub of these arguments is that a 
self grows and becomes aware of itself 
only by means of social interaction and 
social criticism. Thus the adjectives we 
apply to ourselves depend on social com- 
parison; the awareness we have of pos- 
sessing a moral sense and a truth-sense 
depends on social criticism (communica- 
tion); and, in general, in a hundred 
ways the facts concerning itself of which 
any self is aware would not have been 
brought to awareness if other selves and 
communication with them did not exist. 
The attempt to deny other selves is, 
then, similar to a hen trying to deny the 
reality of eggs without realizing that 
implicit in her being a hen is the fact 
of having grown out of an egg. Likewise 
the highly complex and _ self-conscious 
being which a self is cannot deny other 
selves and real communication since 
these are the very means by which it 
achieved this complexity and _ self-con- 
sciousness. 

Communication, then, must be grant- 
ed as a dialectically necessary premiss 
since the denial of it implicitly reasserts 
it. For he who denies communication to 
me uses communication; and he who 
denies communication only to himself 
is firstly ineffective, but secondly he 
nevertheless finds communication reas- 
sumed in the very core of himself as 
denier. 


CONCLUSIONS 


IMPLICATIONS OF COMMUNICATION AS A 
First PRINCIPLE 


Once granted Communication as a 
first principle which cannot be doubted 
without circularity, we can draw various 
important implications therefrom. An 
exhaustive list of these, of course, will 
be impossible. Nevertheless some of the 
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most important implications may be 
sketched. These should, moreover, serve 
in lieu of a full definition, such having 
so far only been suggested. 

In the first place, then, we must notice 
what effect accepting communication as 
a necessary premiss has upon the prob- 
lem of communication as it is usually 
stated. Usually we find assumed a full- 
blown self, fully aware of itself and its 
own powers; and the problem is then 
raised of how it comes to know or com- 
municate with other selves. How do I 
know that there are other selves; and if 
there are, how do I know whether they 
feel, think, and mean the same things 
I do? My thought must pass through 
the medium of a mere noise, a molecular 
vibration, before it can impinge on your 
senses and thence be reinterpreted as 
your thought. How can a mere noise 
convey accurate thought or meaning? 
Again, since I can never get inside your 
head, how do I ever know that your 
thoughts and meanings are identical 
with mine? But yet without such iden- 
tity we could not communicate, nor 
could we even be sure that we were ever 
arguing about the same thing. The need 
for assurance on this identity is there- 
fore urgent. But the argument as usually 
presented does not give us much assur- 
ance. It argues from our own actions 
and attitudes to supposedly similar ac- 
tions and attitudes in others. Word- 
symbols, it is said, bear certain relations 
of association for me with other word 
symbols and have certain consequences 
in physical and psychological reaction. I 
observe that other visible bodies relate 
the same word-symbols to each other in 
a similar fashion to myself, and respond 
in action even as I do. Therefore, I as- 
sume by analogy that behind these visi- 
ble bodies (which resemble mine) there 
are minds which also resemble mine. 

But, if our argument in the preced- 
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ing section is sound, you never have a 
full-blown, fully aware self, without its 
already having entered into innumer- 
able relations (including communica- 
tion) with other selves. Selves, as it 
were, wake up to what is going on by a 
mutual give-and-take process. Therefore, 
when a self is awake enough to ask such 
a question concerning its knowledge of 
other selves, it is merely overlooking in 
the question the process whereby it 
achieved that level of sophistication—a 
process which if remembered would an- 
swer the question. In short, q self who 
had never encountered and communi- 
cated with other selves would never have 
become self-conscious enough to raise 
the question, ‘Can I know other selves?’ 
Therefore, the question supplies its own 
answer. Other selves in principle are 
necessarily known already, The basis of 
our knowledge of other selves is as cer- 
tain as our knowledge of ourself since 
both grow up together. We need not 
make a hypothetical argument from 
analogy, therefore, in order to guarantee 
knowledge of other selves. We need only 
reflect on what we know ourselves to be 
and follow out its implications. 


Now it must be noted that this fur- 
nishes us with an answer only to the 
question: Is knowledge of other selves 
possible in principle? It does not fur- 
nish an answer to the question: Is knowl- 
edge of you, or some other particular 
person, possible? Here the analogical 
method is pertinent, and the conclusion 
will be only probable. Thus, to be sure 
we understand each other, I must ob- 
serve your external actions, their se- 
quence, and their correlation, etc. Only 
thereby can I be reasonably sure that I 
understand you in any particular case. 
But to the over-all question, ‘Is knowl- 
edge of other selves ever possible?,’ a 
certain answer can be given. We know 
other selves in principle because the 





denial of such knowledge implicitly re. 
assumes such knowledge. 

So Philosophy only tells us that it is 
certain that real and adequate knowl- 
edge of other selves must exist. It does 
not tell us when and where such knowl- 
edge occurs nor just which self is com- 
municating with which self at a given 
moment. The latter is an empirical 
question open to confirmation. The 
former is a dialectically necessary pre- 
miss which needs no further confirma- 
tion. 

Secondly, we must note the effect of 
communication as a first principle on 
the general field of semantics. A perusal 
of the literature here shows a strong 
tendency in some quarters to challenge 
the whole adequacy of language in prin- 
ciple. It is stated that language furnishes 
us with only an approximation of the 
subtle meanings which each mind seeks 
to express. Furthermore, this language 
is riddled with haphazard accumula- 
tions of syntactical rules and etymologi- 
cal implications so that, as it were, the 
language has a life of its own and resists 
our meanings and purposes. This, again, 
frustrates the perfect formulation of our 
meanings (and so renders communica- 
tion approximate only). Finally, it may 
be said that language is essentially static 
and unadaptable. Concepts remain rela- 
tively fixed and stable. On the other 
hand the flux of life, which language is 
trying to describe, is essentially flowing 
and unstable. Language in principle, 
then, is inadequate to its task. 

Nevertheless, all such systematic ob- 
jections must be thrown out. If com- 
munication is actually a going concern 
even part of the time, then language too, 
as the chief vehicle of communication, 
must also be adequate at least part of 
the time. Any semantical theory must 
leave room for the necessity that some of 
our meanings as expressed in language 
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are transmitted and understood exactly 
as we wish them to be. Anything less 
than this would deny the possibility of 
communication. But we have already 
seen that this cannot be done success- 
fully. 

Again, we must emphasize that this 
does not affect semantical doubts in 
particular cases. That particular words, 
syntactic rules or expressions falsify or 
fail in their mission is perfectly possible 
and it is a worth-while endeavor to 
study and systematize such cases. But 
that language as a whole falsifies or fails 
is impossible since communication is 
possible. 

Thirdly, similar conclusions may be 
reached as*regards meanings. Any theory 
of meaning which renders meanings 
purely private or subjective is an im- 
possible theory since it denies the possi- 
bility of shared meanings which, in turn, 
are fundamental to communication. For 
instance, meanings are sometimes re- 
duced to simple sense-data or construc- 
tions thereof. These sense-data in turn 
are described as inherently private 
since separate histories and heredities 
make each individual physically differ- 
ent. Such a theory, however, would make 
shared meanings impossible. It defeats 
itself, for communication becomes im- 
possible—and so it could not even share 
the meaning of its own theory.* 

Here too, the sharing of individual 
meanings is a matter for investigation 
and observation; but the possibility of 
some sharing of meanings is a require- 
ment of real communication. 


Fourthly, communication involves the 
recognition of memory as in principle 
trustworthy. Individual memories can be 
in error; memory in general cannot. For 
example, without memory we could not 
even be sure of remembering the mean- 
ing of our terms; we would never be 
sure what we were saying, and communi- 
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cation, far from being necessary, would 
be a sweepstake. The proposition, ‘Mem- 
ory is sometimes trustworthy,’ indeed, i 
is dialectically necessary. For to deny 
it, i.e. distrust memory in all cases, ty 
would imply: first, that we could never fi 
be sure of remembering correctly any 
reasons we might have why memory was 
always fallible; and secondly, we could 
never be sure of remembering correctly 
what our own words meant. 


Space does not permit a continuation 
of this list of implications of communi- 
cation, nor has it even allowed a full- 
dress discussion and justification of those 
that have been mentioned. Neverthe- 
less, it is hoped that these sketches will 
suggest in a provocative manner the 
usefulness and richness of communica- 
tion as a first principle. 

It is to be noticed that in every case # 
the assumption of communication has i 
set a limit to skepticism. Thus we may 
doubt memory, language, meanings, and 
communication in specific cases, but 
sweeping misgivings—for whatever rea- 
sons—are firmly quelled. To persist in 
such sweeping misgivings is to be irre- 
sponsibly skeptical. For involved in the 
very formulation of a doubt are these 
very things, i.e. memory, language, 
meaning, communication, selves, etc. 
The tools needed for doubting at all 
can’t themselves be doubted without 
vicious circularity. And so, communica- 
tion, taken as real, divides possible 
theories from impossible theories. Those 4 
are impossible which leave no room for 
the real sharing of identical meanings 
by minds. 

In closing I should like to state that 
the dialectic method is not something 
new, nor are the arguments whereby I 
try to show that a denial of communica- 
tion reassumes communication. If there 
is anything different and new here, it is 
perhaps only the idea of taking commu- 
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nication as a starting point—as the rock 
of certainty of which we spoke in the 
first section. In mathematics it is the 
fashion today to search for those most 
basic postulates which are mutually in- 
dependent and yet also rich enough to 
generate the whole mathematical sys- 
tem. Here I have let communication 
fill a rather analogous position. It too is 
basic and yet rich in implications. In- 
deed, beyond the sample few mentioned 
above, we might have mentioned impli- 
cations within the field of metaphysics 
(what is fundamentally real). For ex- 
ample, the implication of a common, 
shared world of nature—which supports, 
stabilizes, and serves as referend for our 
meanings—can be explicated from the 
principle of communication. Here will 
be important light on the age-old ques- 
tion of whether or not we can know any 
world beyond ourselves. As in the pro- 
blem of knowing other selves, it will be 
found that a common world (which 
since it is common is to that extent not 
just ‘mine’) is already presupposed by 
communication and by the complex na- 
ture of our own selves. Again, we might 
have dealt with implications in the field 
of ethics. There are implications con- 
cerning free-will such as the fact that 
if the mind is to control its own 


1Space does not allow a discussion of criti- 
cisms of this argument such as Ayer’s or Bertrand 
Russell's to the effect that doubt guarantees 
only thought’s existence, but not the thinker’s 
existence. Descartes’ point was that we are aware 
not just of doubt (which would only be ground 
for asserting thought), but rather we are aware 
of our doubt. This possessive awareness is 


ground for the necessary existence of an ‘I 
think’ and not just thought, or some thing. 

2 The theory that, while we do not share 
identical meanings, we may nevertheless have 


thoughts, complete lack of causation is 
impossible; but also, iron-clad causa- 
tion is impossible. For if every thought 
we have depends on an infinite chain of 
past causes stretching into the far past, 
we as individuals would have no more 
control over them than we would if 
there was no cause at all. Yet communi- 
cation as a significant enterprise is 
based on the assumption that a man does 
have control over what he says. Thus I 
would not be satisfied by the advice of 
a man whom I saw had a gun poked in 
his back. A complex hereditary and en- 
vironmental gun, which was even more 
compelling, would not be different in 
principle. 

But these digressions have® gone too 
far. The point has been illustrated, I 
hope, that communication is a produc- 
tive principle with consequences in every 
field of thought. There are other start- 
ing points which might be equally ef- 
fective, just as there are many sets of 
postulates which are adequate to any 
given mathematical system. The ‘I think’ 
of Descartes, and Reason itself might 
be such. But communication has seemed 
to me the most easily useful. At least it 
is indubitable and does provide a check- 
rein on the excesses of irresponsible 
skepticism which are so prevalent today. 


similar meanings, does not save the situation 
here. For firstly, every similarity of two things 
depends on an identity with respect to which 
the two things are similar. So if we have similar 
meanings, some part of them must be also iden- 
tical (even if it is only what we mean by the 
word similar, itself). Secondly, it would be 
impossible to know that your meanings were 
even similar to mine, unless I could communi- 
cate (share identical meanings) with you at some 
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THE ROOSEVELT PAPERS 


FRED W. SHIPMAN 


T his five hundred and eighth 
Ae conference on December 
10, 1938, President Roosevelt 
announced his offer of a gift to the 
United States Government of his public 
and private correspondence and _histor- 
ical collections. Aware of their great 
value he had given a great deal of 
thought to the best means of preserving 
his papers and had come to the conclu- 
sion that they should become the prop- 
erty of the nation. A collector all his 
life, he had a deep appreciation of the 
importance of completeness in a collec- 
tion intended for use in_ historical 
research. Because the papers of former 
presidents have been too often lost or 
destroyed he decided that his own 
should be turned over to the United 
States as soon as possible after he left 
the White House. This was the first 
time presidential papers had been offer- 
ed intact to the government and the task 
of administering them left to disinter- 
ested public officials. 

Because of the great volume of his 
material and because he wanted all of 
it kept together (both that collected and 
that accumulated during the course of 
his public and private activities) Mr. 
Roosevelt was advised that it would be 
desirable, if not indeed essential, that 
a special library be created to house it. 
He had also urged that his associates in 
his Washington and Albany administra- 
tions offer their personal papers to the 
government to be placed in the library 
along with his own. An advocate of de- 
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centralization and aware of modern 
techniques by which it is possible to 
make faithful reproductions of manu- 
scripts available to other libraries he de- 
cided not to have his collection housed 
in Washington. Instead he selected his 
homesite in Hyde Park, New York, as 
the location for the library and he offer- 
ed the government sixteen acres of land 
from his estate about two hundred 
yards from his residence. It was his plan 
to retire to Hyde Park on leaving the 
presidency and there to assist in the ar- 
rangement, maintenance, and develop- 
ment of the collections. He visualized a 
small community where students could 
come together in the atmosphere in 
which he was reared and where they 
would have available for their use a 
documentation of his life and times. 
This offer of the historical material and 
the grounds for a library building to 
house it was accompanied with the as- 
surance that such a building would be 
erected and equipped without cost to 
the government. 
1 

On July 18, 1939, a Joint Resolution 
of Congress establishing the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library was approved. By this 
action the United States Government 
agreed to accept Mr. Roosevelt's gift. 
It also agreed that the historical materal 
acquired under the Resolution would be 
permanently housed in the Library, and 
it pledged the faith of the United States 
that the Library would at all times be 
properly maintained. The Library was 
placed under the administration of the 
Archivist of the United States, and on 
July 4, 1940, R.D.W. Connor, who was 
then Archivist, accepted the Library 
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building on behalf of the government. 
From that day until his death Franklin 
D. Roosevelt virtually poured historical 
material into the building. 


The scope of this material ranged from 
seventeenth century Dutch manuscripts 
of the Livingston family to plans for the 
United Nations; and from medallions to 
ship models and iceboats. Fine bindings, 
American and British eighteenth and 
nineteenth century political cartoons, 
early American imprints, first editions, 
ornithological writings, and books relat- 
ing to Dutchess County and to naval 
history are among the published ma- 
terial. Best known perhaps is Mr. Roose- 
velt’s excellent collection of Hudson 
River and American naval prints. Of 
greatest interest to historians, however, 
are his papers. 

Mr. Roosevelt's correspondence and 
other papers might be divided by subject 
into the papers of his family and pro- 
genitors, those relating to his personal 
and private affairs, and those relating to 
his public affairs. The period of his boy- 
hood and young manhood, ending with 
his entry into politics in 1910, is exceed- 
ingly well documented. His mother, from 
the time of her marriage to James Roose- 
velt, kept a diary and in addition care- 
fully preserved every communication she 
received from her son. His first scraw- 
lings at the age of five and his letters 
to her throughout the years have been 
preserved, as have been the reports of 
his tutors, school reports from Groton 
and Harvard, examination papers, and 
the letters he received during his young 
manhood. 


2 


The year 1910 marked the beginning 
of Roosevelt’s public career and also of 
his public papers. The Dutchess County 
Democratic party leaders had no hope 
of seeing one of their political faith win 
the contest for State senatorship in that 


year, so with an eye to business they wel- 
comed the rich young Mr. Roosevelt into 
their fold and permitted him to make 
what they believed would be a futile 
campaign for office. He won the election, 
and two years later, while sick in bed, 
was re-elected in a campaign conducted 
for him by Louis McHenry Howe. The 
papers that Roosevelt accumulated in 
this and his succeeding political cam- 
paigns, as well as those relating to his 
legislative career, were all saved. This 
may, indeed, be said of the papers re- 
lating to his entire public and private 
life. 


Roosevelt's early political activities, 
from his first campaign in 1910 to the 
campaign of 1920, are reflected in his pa- 
pers in great detail. These activities in- 
clude his campaign for nomination for 
United States Senator on the Democratic 
ticket in 1914 and his campaign for the 
vice-presidency as running mate to James 
L. Cox in 1920. During these years 
Roosevelt was an active supporter of 
Woodrow Wilson. After Wilson's elec- 
tion he appointed Roosevelt Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and also placed 
him in charge of all Federal patronage 
matters in New York State. Among the 
Roosevelt papers in the Library for the 
period 1910 to 1920 are various series 
of correspondence for the campaigns for 
New York State Senate, 1910 and 19132; 
the campaign for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for U. S. Senator, 1914; the cam- 
paign for the vice-presidency, 1920; a 
series of patronage correspondence for 
New York State, 1913-1920; and papers 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
1913-1920. This last group consists of 
material dealing with every phase of his 
conduct of that office: national pre- 
paredness and the conduct of the war 
against Germany, Navy Yard activities, 
neutrality violations, the trouble with 
Mexico in 1916, appointments, trans- 
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fers and promotions in the Navy, and 
his two trips to Europe in 1918 and 
1919. 

The period 1920-1928 is equally signifi- 
cant in Mr. Roosevelt's papers. After his 
defeat in 1920 he retired to private life 
but it was a foregone conclusion that 
his retirement would not be for long. 
Fate stepped in, however, and struck 
him a blow. He became crippled from 
the hips down that next year. Neither 
his private nor his public life was, how- 
ever, substantially interrupted. Back on 
the political stage at the Democratic 
National Convention in 1924, he put the 
name of Alfred E. Smith, the ‘Happy 
Warrior,’ before the convention. In 1928 
he again came back into public life to 
assist his friend, Al Smith. Part of that 
assistance was to keep the governorship 
of New York in Democratic hands; so 
he ran for this office, was elected in 1928, 
and re-elected in 1930. Greatly disturbed 
by the issues in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928 and the failure of the 
Democrats to support Al Smith he can- 
vassed the political leaders of the coun- 
try to learn why the party had failed. 
This action laid the groundwork for his 
own nomination for the presidency in 
1932. 

Mr. Roosevelt again turned his atten- 
tion to private business during these 
years and he also supported a number of 
philanthropic activities, including his 
own great enterprise, the Warm Springs 
Foundation. All these activities are well 
documented in the following series of 
correspondence, all in the Library: cam- 
paign correspondence, 1924 and 1928; 
campaign for the governorship of New 
York State, 1928, 1930; private corre- 
spondence while Governor, 1929-32; and 
correspondence relative to private activi- 
ties such as the Boy Scouts, the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, the Warm 
Springs Foundation, and the raising of 
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funds for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. 

The capstone of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s political career was his election as 
President of the United States four times 
in succéssion. These elections are re- 
corded in the working papers of the 
Democratic National Committee's files 
for the 1932, 1936, and 1940 campaigns, 
all preserved in the Library. The files 
on the 1944 campaign, it is hoped, will 
be added to those in the Library when 
they are no longer necessary to the work 
of the National Committee. 


8 

As President of the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt accumulated a file of corre- 
spondence consisting of over ten million 
letters. The bulk of these papers was 
sent to a central file room in the White 
House where they were organized and 
made available to the President. The 
White House filing system, in use since 
about 1906, contains three major units: 
Official file, President’s personal file, and 
Alphabetical (name) file, and each of 
these units contains thousands of sub- 
ject folders. Not that one file was for 
public business and another for private 
affairs. No such nice separation was 
made by the White House clerical staff, 
either in Roosevelt's time or during the 
administrations of his predecessors. The 
Official file contains essentially corre- 
spondence relating to official adminis- 
trative matters, while the President's 
personal file contains only that material 
which is related to the person of the 
President such as invitations to speak, 
arrangements to give awards, receipts of 
gifts to him, support of social and re- 
ligious programs such as the Boy Scouts 
and the Y.M.C.A. church activities, and 
a host of similar activities. At the same 
time the Official and Personal files over- 
lap considerably. Together they contain 
over fifteen thousand subject folders, 
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elaborately cross-referenced not only to 
folders within a file but between files. 
The third unit, the Alphabetical file, is 
more than twice as large as the other two 
combined. It contains millions of letters 
from members of the general public tell- 
img the President of their problems and 
asking for or giving advice on a host of 
subjects. The arrangement is alphabeti- 
cal by name. 


Special files were kept in other offices 
in the White House. The Private Sec- 
retary’s file, kept in Mr. Roosevelt's 
outer office for quick reference, contain- 
ed particularly intimate or highly confi- 
dential papers, dealing with both pri- 
vate and public matters. The President's 
speeches were likewise placed in a special 
file. So also were the verbatim tran- 
scripts of his press conferences. During 
the war years, special war files were kept 
for him by his Naval aide. These files 
contain material in which were recorded 
top military secrets, and correspondence 
between the President and the heads of 
other governments on the conduct of 
the war. 


As suggested above, Mr. Roosevelt's 
presidential papers, like those of virtu- 
ally every other president, have the pe- 
culiar characteristic on the one hand 
of dealing with the widest variety of 
public affairs and containing on the 
other hand many letters and memoranda 
that were regarded by their authors as 
essentially private and privileged. These 
private communications came to him 
from thousands of persons, both from 
the many outstanding public men and 
women of his broad acquaintance who 
wrote to him on every variety of national 
and international problem, and from the 
‘average man’ who felt impelled to write 
to him on his personal problems, on lo- 
cal conditions, and on the state of the 
nation. Whether from the great or the 
small, whether in a critical or approving 


vein, whether commenting on Roose. 
velt’s friends or on his enemies, these 
letters are all interfiled in the extensive 
series of subject folders kept by the 
White House central file staff. Further- 
more, many of the letters, especially for 
the war years, have the additional char- 
acteristic of being confidential in a 
national-security sense. 


While the subject matter of the files 
is as broad as Roosevelt's unlimited in- 
terest and responsibilities in the whole 
range of national and international af- 
fairs, nevertheless his correspondence 
does not, it should be cautioned, provide 
a so-called ‘complete’ historical record 
of the government and of each of its 
agencies during his terms of office. He 
delegated a great portion of his daily 
correspondence to his secretariat. An 
even more fundamental fact is that most 
of the day-to-day activities of the many 
departments and agencies of the Execu- 
tive Branch were largely, and necessarily 
so, outside his detailed supervision and 
hence out of the ken of his correspon- 
dence. It is perhaps axiomatic that the 
records of the individual agencies (most- 
ly now in the National Archives in Wash- 
ington) are usually a better source than 
the White House files for the student 
who is tracing the history of a given gov- 
ernment agency in the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 


4 

The material relating to the speeches 
of Mr. Roosevelt is of particular interest 
to the readers of THE QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF SPEECH. As has been previously 
indicated he saved practically everything 
he ever received and copies of what he 
wrote. However, not all the reading 
copies of his speeches are in the Library, 
primarily because he presented some of 
them as gifts to friends on special occa- 
sions. While it has not yet been possible 
to make a complete check of his speech 
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file it appears that there are gaps in the 
file of reading copies, and that among 
the working papers are drafts and sug- 
gestions for speeches submitted to him 
by persons both in and out of govern- 
ment, and drafts of speeches with cor- 
rections and changes in Mr. Roosevelt's 
hand. It is estimated that four-fifths of 
the reading copies of all of his speeches 
are in the Library and that every written 
speech he delivered exists in the Library 
either in its original or published form. 
5 

These speeches and most of the related 
speech materials mentioned above, as 
well as certain other bodies of papers in 
the Roosevelt Library, are now available 
for use by serious students. The Library's 
Search Room, which was opened to the 
public in May 1946, may be used daily 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. (except on Satur- 
days and holidays) under conditions 
set forth in the regulations of the Library 
as published in the Federal Register, 
September 17, 1947. Among the other 
major files that are available for public 
use are the following: papers of Roose- 
velt’s service as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, 1913-1920; his correspondence con- 
cerning Federal patronage in New York 
State; most of his personal correspon- 
dence while Governor, 1929-32; and over 
a hundred sections of the White House 
files on Huey P. Long, strikes, sugar pro- 
duction, imports, the Labor Standards 
Board, and other subjects. Also available 
are the papers of his Assistant, Louis 
McHenry Howe, 1913-21; Roosevelt's 
collections of some 1,200 letters and 
other documents relating to the Roose- 
velt family, 1715-1900; papers relating 
to prominent Hudson Valley families in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies; and more than one thousand naval 
history manuscripts of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Students may 
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also use his collection of over 10,000 
photographs; his book and pamphlet col- 
lections containing about 38,000 items; 
and the sound recordings and motion 
pictures that he collected (the latter kept 
for convenience in the National Archives 
in Washington) . 


6 

Thus there is available an abundant 
and rich documentation of Roosevelt 
and his times, ready to be exploited by 
the serious student and scholar. Not that 
all of Roosevelt’s correspondence is now 
open for the world to inspect and study. 
The bulk of his presidential papers for 
the years 1933-45, most of which were 
transferred to the Library only a few 
months ago, together with certain im- 
portant series of pre-1933 papers in the 
Library, still remain closed. Individ- 
ual folders of correspondence in these 
various groups will, however, continue 
to be opened for public use from time 
to time, as rapidly as the Library staff 
can examine and appraise the holdings. 
Other folders of papers will, however, 
continue to remain closed for a consid- 
erable period of time until the need for 
particular restrictions diminishes or dis- 
appears. Some of these restrictions per- 
tain to World War material and are 
based on considerations of national in- 
terest and security, while others are based 
on the time-honored consideration for 
the privacy of privileged communica- 
tions of persons still living. These stan- 
dards and the application of them, far 
from reflecting any exercise of partisan 
prejudice by the Library in favor of 
President Roosevelt or his associates, are 
intended rather to protect privileged 
communications in general, whether the 
‘unvarnished’ comments that appear in 
them were derogatory or friendly toward 
FDR, toward his friends and associates, 
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or toward his enemies and detractors. 
The Library's fundamental obligation is 
to insure that the Roosevelt papers are 
preserved intact, inviolate, and unexpur- 
gated. At the same time there is the 


corollary obligation, to make the papers 
available for public use as soon as Possi- 
ble. This is an equally fundamental 
policy of the Library, and one that will 
continue to prevail without interruption, 
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IN HONOR OF ORATORY 


T. V. SMITH 


what it deserves, a status all its 

own. Among the three forms of 
literary communication—prose, poetry, 
oratory—oratory shines brightest in sea- 
sons of intense collective effort. Prose is 
good to make ,things clear. Poetry is 
useful to get things appreciated. Oratory 
serves to get things done. The orator 
disdains neither clear thought nor in- 
tense feelings; but he makes things clear 
to get things done; he makes things felt 
to get things done. Prose is the servant 
of the scientist. He analyzes, explains, 
and leaves such feeling as arises on the 
impact of what he presents. Poetry is 
the servant of the lover. He embellishes, 
adorns, and adores the elegance he in- 
vests. Oratory is the servant of the 
statesman. He points, pleads, and per- 
suades, marshalling to the end of action 
all his strength of exposition and all his 
powers of feeling. 

In a world where many things must 
get done, and not a few of them collec- 
tively, the orator is an indispensable 
servant of his kind. Yet his role is fre- 
quently misunderstood and is now and 
then by little men belittled. The great- 
est wrong, however, is done him by men 
of darkened vision who even miss the 
shining mark at which he aims. Men 
who worship only the truth think the 
orator a liar. Such devotees of logic ques- 
tion his legitimacy even though they 


L= us dare at once to give oratory 
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must still tolerate his existence and 
profit willy-nilly from his function. Wor- 
shippers of sentiment who secretly be- 
lieve that only heightened feeling is the 
high guerdon of speech, play the orator 
down as one who would be a poet if he 
could but who cannot rise above the 
level of the preacher. 


Yet it is evident enough to the judi- 
cious that not everything is true or false. 
To judge the orator as a servant, there- 
fore, of the truth alone is to doom him 
in advance to a partnership with false- 
hood. With C. Day Lewis, the English 
poet: 

Who cares a damn for truth that’s grown 


Exhausted, haggling for its own— 
And speaks without desire? 


It is equally evident that beauty is not 
the orator’s only, nor often his main, 
theme. Yet those who adjudge the ora- 
tor a bogus poet, or a limping logician, 
cut his efforts off just where his inten- 
tion would begin. We do well to avoid 
such extremes and so to see in oratory a 
golden mean of striving in which emo- 
tion and thought are wedded to fructify 
as joint endeavor. 


If the orator must be judged against 
a spectalized ideal, let it be neither truth 
nor beauty, but their ancient third, 
goodness. Nothing brings the orator’s 
function so fully to the fore as war, and 
no other war so much as where men 
stand together at Armageddon and bat- 
tle for the Lord. War is action and 
action at a level where all men can 
understand it. Nevertheless and regard- 
less, it is action against. Men who do 
not clearly envision an end to which 
their efforts are means nevertheless 
acknowledge in the presence of danger 
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the necessity of action as escape from 
threatened evils. Men do not need 
directions in order to run from danger; 
but just to run is not enough. Running 
is easy; but running together, all in step, 
that is one of the hardest forms of 
endeavor. Frequently running gets men 
into greater danger than that from 
which they run. In order to get men to 
run together there must be a leader, a 
voice which rising above the impulse to 
run discerns where lie the roads, and 
how they lie, down which men may 
safely run without tripping each other 
up. 

The orator’s is the voice that tells men 
how to run together. But it may not be 
indicated that the running is from; it 
may well be toward the danger. The 
only way to escape it may be to meet and 
destroy it. Then the orator’s role is all 
the more imperative: to nerve men to 
run toward the danger and to hold them 
together against the disruptive force of 
fear. In this function the orator is seen 
at his most simple. It may be Hitler 
crying out that Germany so deserving of 
space in which to breathe is being 
crowded more and more to suffocation. 
It may be Mussolini panting in public 
for a glory long since in eclipse. It may 
be Churchill lifting his voice above the 
storms and stress of blitzkrieg to rally 
men to stand and defend their ‘island’ 
home. It may be Roosevelt readying 
the arsenal of democracy and preparing 
free men for their rendezvous with des- 
tiny. Whichever it be, whoever he be, 
this is the orator at the high business of 
making history through the mode of 
collective effort. 


In such a role the orators are our ser- 
vants, servants of us men, members as 
we are of earth’s most talking breed. 
These men of the word are indeed our 
high servants, and will remain so to the 
end of the day—and far into the night as 


well. ‘In the beginning was the Word’ 
yes, in the beginning, and the middle, 
and at the end. The word waxed mighty, 
as recall Hitler and Mussolini; and the 
word abides, as witness Churchill and 
Roosevelt. Men of the word may become 
at histrionic junctures the men of the 
world, 


We mortals come by our precious 
wordmongering naturally. Are we not 
born on the floodtime of maternal moan- 
ing, delivered to the tune of medical 
whisperings? Do we not swell the flood 
of wind and word during our early days 
of chatter and later nights of gossiping? 
And do we not pass away, when pass we 
must, to the gentler receding flow of 
elegiac intonings ‘too full for sound or 
foam’? While we live, however, and dig- 
nify the larynx, oral talk and written 
talk are the continuous by-products of 
what we feel, of what we think, of all 
we do. 

Newspapers are but talk still sticky 
with ink; magazines talk when the ink 
has dried; books talk canned in decorous 
code and preserved against hours of 
solitude and silence. Our meditative 
musing is but free-wheeling talk, and our 


most cogent thinking, talk rehearsed in | 


private—‘the soul’s conversation,’ said 
Plato, ‘with herself’—against the happy 
hour when the stage will once more be 
ours. Talk is full telltale of our simian 
ancestry chattering among the trees; talk 
is full commemorative of our cultural 
heritage sharing sense through sound; 
talk is faintly predictive of our abiding 
hope for a juster world, a world in which 
men will talk to tell rather than talk to 
kill. Meantime, they live fullest who 
talk best. 


Our generation has produced and now 
enshrines, as devils or demi-gods, some 
mighty workers of wonder through the 
artifices of the word. There is Roose- 
velt, and Churchill; there was Hitler— 
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and Mussolini. When Roosevelt rose 
but yesteryear in joint session of Con- 
gress or sat before the microphone for 
a quiet ‘fireside chat’ the consciences of 
men were marshalled at the level of a 
high resolve for the job that loomed col- 
lectively. When Hitler tore his Teutonic 
rags to tatters the world shook and bar- 
barians got out their war paint of cul- 
tural provincialism for a new surge of 
sadism. When Mussolini mouthed his 
boastings the ghost of tattered empire 
stalked the hills of Tuscany and escaped 
over airwaves to stir the pomp of circum- 
stance at home or to excite pity abroad 
for the pusillanimous role to which great 
ambition—and striking personal power— 
was reduced. When Churchill unwound 
—be it at Westminster, in Washington, 
or in Ottawa—hope quivered to the ac- 
companiment of good humor, and the 
cigars were always in sight ready to be 
passed around. 

Comparisons may be odious, but ora- 
tory invites odiousness when it is turned 
—as it can be turned in war—to ends of 
collective destruction. Roosevelt nerved 
men to do the worst in idealistic hope 
of a best to justify the worst. We strug- 
gled, as we ought, we annihilated, as we 
had to, that the Four Great Freedoms 
might grace every man’s Garden of Al- 
lah. Roosevelt, himself temperamentally 
a man of action, was at his best when the 
order was Forward in the name of the 
American ideal. This, which I wrote 
of him before he came to national power, 
still rings right: ‘Here is the man for 
whom the liberals have long been look- 
ing; he is Woodrow Wilson un-frocked, 
and Theodore Roosevelt without the 
lunatic fringe.’ On a cosmic scale how 
men hung upon his winged words! 
Wherever ‘unchained heart’ dared still 
to beat bravely through wrists full 
chained, Roosevelt's words, like regi- 
ments, went, yea go, marching on. His 
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tone struck just enough the minor key 
to maximize the hopes of men in his es- 
sential humanitarianism. There was a 
voice of which, when partisan strife has 
passed—as such strife always passes out 
of deference to our American greatness 
—we can all be proud. We shall not 
soon hear its like again. 


Hitler was an orator of quite a differ- 
ent stripe. He threw himself into what 
Plato long ago described as a sort of 
‘divine [diabolical] madness,’ and the 
German people hooked up their belts a 
notch for another try at Nordic glory. 
As General Gurdlian said after the War, 
‘Hitler hypnotized us all.’ His appeal 
was not to what free men think of, or 
ever could think of, as idealism; it was, 
rather, to national necessity, collective 
rancor and worst of all to racial pride. 
A ‘master-race’ marched in the might of 
myth on his mouthings; for his was a 
voice of Frankenstein replete with lust 
and full intent upon the ‘barbarism of 
glory.. Where appeal must be to per- 
sonal cupidity, to collective fear, to 
craven submissiveness, to thwarted vain- 
glory, Hitler’s oratory will long remain 
a specimen of matchless power. It be- 
spoke the submerged longing of every 
romantic Teuton to be himself a Hitler. 
This it was which makes Hitler so 
mighty a symbol of evil action. Turned 
away from retributive compensation 
this erator might have been a modern 
Savanorola leading his nation to the op- 
posite brink of the uttermost spiritual 
ideal. For Hitler voiced Roosevelt's 
ideal in reverse, or that ideal nar- 
rowed at least to a racial basis which 
negated the ideal in disdain of the hu- 
manity for which Roosevelt's voice rolls 
smoothly on. 

Mussolini, with his powerful jawbone 
often a-jutting went out to slay the Phil- 
listines of ‘plutocratic capitalism,’ and 
left slain upon the field of battle at least 
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one ass, namely himself. One might re- 
joice the more at such a death did it 
not leave a life-loving people at the 
mercy of maggots which swarm to the 
hollow lion’s rotting carcass. Those who 
hung him by the heels are not them- 
selves of historic mold. Mussolini's form 
of oratory strikes me still, however, as 
the most powerful of the lot, all other 
things being equal. He marshalled his 
words like soldiers and hurled them like 
bombs. His natural staccato style is the 
nearest approach to action itself. His 
speech at its strongest was near to liqui- 
dized impulsion. But other things were 
not ‘equal’ in Mussolini’s case, and so 
the resultant was sadly disproportionate 
to Mussolini’s abstract strength. Oratory 
requires not only a form and a content. 
These Mussolini had. But oratory re- 
quires a cause and an occasion with a 
people to perpetrate what the orator 
pipes. These latter Mussolini lacked. 
The cause for which he spilled so much 
laryngeal liquidity was itself passing, if 
not already passé when he mouthed the 
ideal of empire. He has been left, even 
apart from his tragic taking off, grasping 
the tattered raiment of only an illus- 
trious ghost; and, at the worst, stewing 
in his own cauldron of bombast. Ora- 
tory, thrown back by a people’s edge- 
lessness, turns easily from pathos to 
bathos. Such is much of Mussolini's 
mouthing as it reads today. 


The gods were indeed not kind in giv- 
ing Mussolini the all too tuneful Italians 
as keys upon which to play a triumphal 
march from national mediocrity to im- 
perial pomp. If he had been given the 
English as his people, resolute and full 
of stamina, Mussolini might have re- 
vived a fagging interest in empire in 
time to save for the twentieth century an 
ideal which fatigued the British through 
a long-drawn-out nineteenth century. 
But then that would have, in justice, 


given Churchill the Italians as keys to 
his wind-swept accordion. Such contrary. 
to-fact speculations are only whimsical 
in a world of power. 

And yet not too whimsical to suggest 
a thought important. Churchill would 
have been a better operator to round 
out Italian daydreams, even as Musso- 
lini might well have kept by bravado 
the might of an empire into which the 
British blundered and out of which 
they found not strength until today to 
muddle. Of all our orators four, Chur- 
chill was and is the most comfortable. 
He has enough of the malevolent in 
him to make him spicy but not enough 
to become like Hitler a devil power- 
driven toward the ideal in reverse. He 
has enough of the magnanimous to per- 
mit his imagining others in the enjoy- 
ment of a life which obviously he him- 
self greatly loves. 

Churchill was more comfortable than 
Roosevelt because he loved life as it is 
more than he yearned for the life that 
might become more ideal for more peo- 
ple through sustained effort. Not only 
did he not become Prime Minister to 
liquidate the empire; he did not become 
any kind of minister to reform the world 
at all. He was better, therefore, at nerv- 
ing a strangely self-satisfied people to 
defend their island home (with all the 
purring comforts of that word ‘home’) 
than at exciting them to offense in the 
prospect of something probably dimmer 
in lustre than what they had. To live 
and to let live is the deepest reverie of 
the British soul, following discontent- 
ment with the ‘great illusion’ of a cen- 
tury of uneasy and only half intended 
conquest. 

Churchill radiated contentment with 
life as it is. He seemed in all his easy 
undertones to be asking only to be let 
alone. He rose to truculence against 
only the ‘Evil Ones’ who would not let 
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him enjoy what life had bequeathed to 
Englishmen. This made his overtones 
singularly prepotent for the kind of 
world men would want after the exer- 
tions of war, if all men could be as re- 
plete as Mr. Churchill. Churchill re- 
quired a Roosevelt to help him at the 
wind-work against a Hitler while the 
war was on, and the world (especially 
of the ‘have nots’ and the ‘did haves’) 
will long require a Roosevelt to make 
the Four Freedoms applicable to all 
races and conditions of men as the 
promised legacy of the war. 


Mr. Churchill illustrates a minority 
view as touching the role of oratory. 
This art has long been said by most—and 
has here been said again—to exist for 
the sake of collective action. The orator 
arises—so runs the view—when there is 
something to be done, but which to 
effect at all must be done together. Men 
are reluctant to do things together after 
the excitement of the initial plunge 
into the gregarious. Discipline must fol- 
low the glow of the plunge. The orator 
comes to keep men’s attention focused 
upon the common goal. Mussolini, to 
recapitulate, pointed constantly toward 
the musty ideal of resurrected empires; 
Hitler toward the terrible provincialism 
of a master race, scorching the earth as 
it marched hordelike. Roosevelt pointed 
roseately toward brightening skies: free- 
dom from fear, from want; freedom to 
worship, and most of all freedom to talk 
as one will, to say whatever one pleases 
to say. 

It would require a Churchill to live 
out richly and to body forth well the 
world which Mr. Roosevelt promised. 
There is lush justice in Churchill's liv- 
ing on after the other orators are dead 
and gone. Churchill alone goes back, 
and he goes back only in part, upon the 
ideal of oratory for action. He radiates 
what I have called the minority view 
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of the matter, illustrating the meaning 
of oratory for ease. Even when Chur- 
chill summoned the British to ‘sweat, 
blood, and tears,’ it did not feel sv ity 
or bloody or lachrymose. It felt ‘comfy’ 
in one’s own ‘island home.’ In part this 
impression, if I get it right, is created by 
the fact that Churchill is such a master 
of words that he actually enjoys using 
them for their own sweet sake. Here he 
approaches the poet who may very well 
say—as Emily Dickinson did say: 
I ate and drank those precious words. 
My spirit grew robust. 
I knew no more that I was poor, 
Or that my frame was dust. 
I danced all along the dingy days, 
And that bequest of wings 
Was but [a speech]. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings. 


One can easily imagine Churchill enjoy- 
ing his words (as I saw him enjoying his 
paints at Marrakech during the War), 
talking as interestingly about pushball 
or poetry, about hunting or fishing, 
about drinking or dying—as about fight- 
ing and ruling. It is clearly not that he 
lacks glands for things heroic. It is, 
rather, that he joys in other glands quite 
as much as in the adrenalin of Mars or 
in the secretions of his own cerebrum. 
This man loves life; and as a lover 
indulges in talk as life’s major extrav- 
agance. Others must make it an outdoor 
sport to raise it to the level of oratory; 
Mr. Ghurchill can treat it as it also is, 
the greatest indoor sport of our simian 
breed. This is the kind of orator we 
need adequately to make us love and 
deeply to let us live the life which re- 
quired a Roosevelt to save us from the 
orators of idealistic inversion. 

I hope that we shall in the good time 
of Providence hear Churchill's voice 
again, robust in Valhalla, ambling 
leisurely along to remind us in our 
haste that half the fun of life is but in 
flowing freely at the mouth. Knowing 
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that there will be for him there a Pluto- 
phone to bring him here, let us give 
thanks in advance with a heartfelt apos- 
trophe to its earthly counterpart, the 
microphone, to which most of us are 
mostly indebted these days for the no- 
ble ministrations of this ancient, this 
ever honorable art. 


Little Mike: You have been many modern 
man’s mouthpiece, and you will be yet for many 
a more. You have become mankind's mightiest 
mentor. You bear our words to the end of the 
world. And, all in all, what words they be! 
Sometimes but bubbles of the tea-table, rising 
to a babble before the liquored bar, and striding 
to a bickering before the enrobed bench. These 
words may be fun, or foolishness, or furious 
indictment of great wrongs. They may be but 
the retinue of sweet nothingnesses, all impor- 
tant, it is said, in the high art of making love. 
They may rise easily to a nobler gushing from 
the rostrum and the stump. They may become 
a veritable avalanche in the odious presence of 
hardly suffered wrong. They can assume the 
measured tones of sweet reasonableness in a 
strident world. In whatever form the flowing 
flows, the heart is eased of fulness so that it may 
enjoy itself to fulness once again, and back again. 
You bear impartially all our words on the 
wings of fame, now to the fulness of fruition, 
now to the doom of oblivion. You are man’s 
magic means whereby mind meets and merges 
with mind. You are telling testament to the 
truth that they also serve mankind who only 
stand at orotund, yea who only sit before the 
microphone and word-picture for us the way to 


go. 

As I mused thus at the latest Christ- 
mastide before my dear, but over-bur- 
dened friend, the microphone, I was 
budged out of my reverie upon classic 
orators, including these four latest 
Horsemen of the Air, by the contrast 
furnished by two contemporary aspir- 
ants of the high art. Strange ancient was 
one of them, taken bodily out of his 
simple setting in bygone times and sent 
breathless over the unwired ways of this 
new age. The perplexing indifferentism 
toward the messages which they bear 
can mean only that the wireless waves 
have no voice of their own wherewith to 


protest or to praise what they transmit, 
The worst had no more static than the 
best. 


But the Prince of the Power of the 
Air, I reflected, would have censored 
these aerial offerings, had he not been 
on some moral holiday himself. To the 
first aspirant he might well have said: 


Should the oxen ride in airships or trudge 
still upon the ground? You are a child of the 
slow-moving past, early-born and earth-bound, 
You served man well when he journeyed no 
faster than his own two feet could go; you sur- 
vived man’s first advance and attended him still 
when the strong ox and the fleet mustang came 
under his growing dominion; but eons have 
passed and man has changed. If I should give 
you a ticket through the quick wildness of my 
thin domain and you, surviving the ordeal, came 
to the palace of man, your clothes would scratch 
his furniture, and your speech would be but 
half remembered syllables of a childhood that 
man is content not often to recall. Stay off the 
air for your own safety if not for man’s dear 
sake! Be warned by Shelley who himself could 
make words sing: 

“O thou, who plumed with strong desire 

Wouldst float above the earth, beware! 

A shadow tracks thy flight of fire— 

Night is coming! 
Bright are the regions of the air, 
And among the winds and beams 
It were delight to wander there— 
Night is coming!” 


As his depressing echoes died away 
and that day waned to deepest night, 
there came a second messenger, knock- 
ing at the dial, craving audience with 
man in the name of man. The oratori- 
cal know the orotund: clear and strong 
rang out his voice over the illimitable 
space. Had the Prince of the Air been 
present, like this, I thought, his words 
would have gone: 

You know the race of men. You speak no 
cant, you know no platitudes. When you 
articulate the old and dead, the old grow young 
and the dead live again. No fire burns so low 


as not to be fanned to flame by your breath. 
A living man, you speak to living men. Your 
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presence makes my unseen but far-reaching 
nerves Vibrant with the pulse of things to come; 
my ether tingles to pass forward with speed of 
light what man is touched to hear. Speak on, 
speak on! It's joy to serve who serves all living 
generations. No trackless waste, no naked space 
can daunt your flaming soul! Fly on, fly on 


with Shelley’s winged benediction: 


“The deathless stars are bright above; 
If thou wouldst cross the shade of night, 
Within thy heart is the lamp of love, 
And that is day! 
And the moon will smile with gentle light 
On thy golden plumes where’er they move; 
The meteors will linger round thy flight, 
And make night day.” 
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ASPECTS OF THE BROADWAY THEATRE 
JOHN GASSNER 


HE first half of the 1947-48 season 
“T ecpartea from recent tradition by 

revealing better quality at the ex- 
pense of quantity without, however, 
revealing any discernible trend that 
would explain the improvement. Laissez- 
faire rules on Broadway, and managers 
produce what they like and what they 
can finance, and the pattern of the 
Broadway theatre remains the same 
haphazardly ventured collection of new 
plays, new musicals, importations from 
abroad, and revivals. Styles of theatre 
elbow one another or mingle in the 
same piece of work, and both realism 
and departures from realism are taken 
for granted. Certainly there has been 
no positive movement, like existential- 
ism in France or the social militancy of 
the 1930’s in America, to direct Broad- 
way into any particular channel. 


Among the new plays, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ ‘A Streetcar Named Desire’ is not 
only the best but the most indicative of 
the flexibility of treatment that prevails 
on Broadway. Strongly rooted in the 
reality of character and environment, 
and replete with stinging naturalistic de- 
tail, this tragedy of a fallen member of 
the Southern aristocracy also abounds in 
poetic overtones, since the seedy he- 
roine’s compensation mechanism ex- 
presses itself in delusions of inviolate 
refinement; for Tennessee Williams 
there is no borderline between the prose 


JOHN GASSNER is Chairman of the Depart- 


ments of Playwriting and the History of the 
Theatre at the New School for Social Research 
and is also Dramatic Critic for The Forum. He 
has taught at Hunter College, Bryn Mawr, and 
Northwestern, and is the author of several books 
on the theatre. 


of reality and the poetry of fantasy, 
His characterization of Blanche du Bois 
draws much of its pathos, in fact, from 
the contrast between her mask of gen- 
tility, which remains reality only for 
herself, and her sorry past, which is the 
sole reality for everybody else except her 
sister. Nor is there any sharp distinction 
between the elements of individuality 
and social background in the play. As 
in the case of “The Glass Menagerie, 
Williams, who has always had affinities 
with the sociological theatre, may be 
keenly aware of the nature and effect of 
environment, but he does not make so 
ciety the protagonist. If Blanche du 
Bois is vaguely represented as the child 
of a decayed plantation family, if her 
refinement of class forms a pathetic con- 
trast to the vitality of the New Orleans 
slum in which she has sought refuge 
with her sister Stella, Blanche’s bedevil- 
ment is nonetheless highly personal. 
Perhaps Williams is nowhere so vulnera- 
ble as in his attributing her fallen estate 
to the traumatic experience of having 
married a homosexual who killed him- 
self shortly after the wedding since 
this makes Blanche a special clinical 
case and places her beyond the compass 
of real tragedy. Williams can even be 
charged with confounding counsel a 
trifle: he insists on the special explana- 
tion, but he has made so much of the 
contrast and conflict between Blanche’s 
upper-class pretensions and the proleta- 
rian environment of her sister’s marriage 
with the Polish worker Kowalski that 
the play seems directed toward social 
rather than pathological explication as 
well as toward the implication that there 
is no salvation in the flight from reality. 
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Indubitably there is a division of al- 
legiances in Williams’ artistry, and he 
stands with one foot in the social mud- 
dle while his other foot is firmly planted 
in highly individual morasses. There is 
something bohemian in his constitution, 
although he has been trying to shake it 
off ever since his ‘Battle of Angels,’ and 
this has made him fluctuate between the 
theatre of socal criticism and the drama 
of individual uniqueness. (In this con- 
nection, it may be worth observing that 
whereas the family life from which the 
hero of “The Glass Menagerie’ escapes 
is magnificently concrete, the resolution 
of that earlier play is decidedly vague.) 
Nevertheless, ‘A Streetcar Named Desire’ 
achieves a partial integration in so far as 
Blanche’s destruction might have been 
slower and less complete if she had been 
better prepared for suffering and if she 
had found shelter in an environment 
less scornful of her pretensions and less 
inclined to tear them to shreds. When 
Blanche enters her sister's home her very 
presence is a challenge to her brother-in- 
law, Stanley Kowalski, and he takes par- 
ticular pleasure in uncovering the fact 
that this superior being’s past includes 
seduction of the young and prostitution. 
What the play, moreover, achieves is 
existence on two planes: as a personal 
drama and as a symbol of a remorseless 
struggle between a dying aristocratic 
world, still clinging to memories of its 
noblesse, and a vigorous democratic 
world that is more than a little lacking 
in the quality of mercy. It is not unlikely 
that Tennessee Williams was aware of 
writing his own special kind of ‘Cherry 
Orchard,’ what with the plantation be- 
ing sold up after the improvidence of 
the aristocratic family, one sister suc- 
cumbing to madness while trying to 
hold on to the past, and the other sister 
finding emotional security only by de- 
classing herself and marrying Kowalski. 
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But if this is so, it is only one more mani- 
festation of the young author’s talent 
for transfiguring literal reality, and this 
is already abundantly evident without 
any ‘Cherry Orchard’ symbolism in Wil- 
liams’ mingling of actuality and fantasy, 
as well as in the pity he brings to his 
story of a soul’s shipwreck. 


Jessica Tandy’s performance, a_ tri- 
umph of acting art over less than per- 
fect casting, conveys the haunting qual- 
ity of the main characterization. Mar- 
lon Brando not only makes the ani- 
mal vigor and obtuseness of Stanley 
Kowalski a dramatic factor in the play 
but creates a living person compounded 
of contrasting elements of kindness and 
brutality, shrewdness and stupidity, im- 
petuosity and calculation. Much of the 
credit, however, belongs to Elia Kazan’s 
individualizes every 
alternates 


direction which 


performance and _astutely 
quiet and explosive scenes with sharp 
effect. And like Williams, Kazan has 
not hesitated to take liberties with the 
conventions of realistic staging, using 
atmospheric effects freely, punctuating 
the demented Blanche’s scenes with eery 
music, and at one point making the back 
wall transparent to provide glimpses of 
the slum street outside. The setting by 
Jo Mielziner makes a dynamic habita- 
tion for the action by means of the long 
expanse of the Kowalski apartment, 
broken up into several small rooms and 
flanked on stage right by the frequently 
occupied stairway of the noisy tenement. 
Mielziner has added highly expressive 
lighting and considerable stylization by 
means of an inverted front door and 
the scrim back wall. The ultimate effect 
neatly creates a background that is a 
fatal trap for Blanche but is a living and 
exuberant place for those who live in 
the real world. 
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Artistry of this order is of course as 
rare as it is excellent, and it cannot be 
reported that any of the other new plays 
possessed it to the same degree. The 
salient feature of the Robinson Jeffers 
adaptation of Euripides’ ‘Medea’ is Ju- 
dith Anderson’s performance. It belongs 


to the grand style and is the kind of act- 


ing we associate with Rachel and Sarah 
Bernhardt. If it does not seem outlan- 
dish in the ‘Medea,’ the reason lies not 
merely in its appropriateness in a play 
of such primitive emotionalism but in 
the extraordinary virtuosity of Miss An- 
derson. Only a superb actress could have 
pitched her acting so high at the begin- 
ning without risking an anticlimax at 
the end. No matter how often her pierc- 
ing outcries and violent movements 
could have toppled into the abyss of the 
absurd the effect is not absurd. Broad- 
way has seen nothing comparable to this 
overpowering performance since Oblli- 
vier’s Oedipus in the Old Vic produc- 
tion. It is difficult to determine which is 
more impressive, the technical skill and 
endurance of such acting or its magic, 
but both stem from the same interplay 
of personality and seasoned technique. 
Inevitably perhaps, all the other per- 
formances, exclusive of the veteran 
Florence Reed’s playing of Medea’s 
nurse, are dwarfed and drained of vital- 
ity by comparison; besides few actors 
in America can manage the heroic style 
nowadays. 


If the ‘Medea’ strikes us as a bravura 
piece for Miss Anderson rather than a 
completely realized production the 
reason may lie in the prettiness of the 
staging by John Gielgud and the merely 
conventional adequacy of the setting by 
Ben Edwards, which lacks the galvanic 
power of such expressive detail as the 
unforgettable primitive statuary in the 
Old Vic’s ‘Oedipus the King.’ Since 


primitive force is attributable only to 
the Asiatic Medea, and the Corinth in 
which she suffers her destiny is a civi- 
lized city, it might have been inappropri- 
ate to bathe the entire production in 
primitive colors. Nevertheless, the pro- 
duction need not have been arranged so 
much as a conventional stage picture, 
and the action could have been carried 
off with less posing by the minor char- 
acters. But this is Medea’s play, and 
limitations in the production seem in- 
consequential whenever Miss Anderson 
is on the stage, which is nearly all the 
time. Nor is there any reason to find 
fault with the Jeffers version which is a 
revision of his published text. It rarely 
vaults to the firmament of great poetry, 
but it is vigorous and actable, natural 
without being too often commonplace, 
and free of any encumbering treatment 
of the chorus. It is vastly superior to 
the Gilbert Murray version; so much 
so, in fact, that it calls attention to the 
importance of using new translations 
and adaptations if the Greek drama is 
to be resuscitated in our time. If this 
is in itself a desideratum on Broadway 
it is not so much because the public 
could benefit from a classical education 
as because the theatre is greatly in need 
of excitement while the flow of even 
fairly interesting new plays continues to 
be slow. 
3 

How the theatre is to find the excite- 
ment of great drama in terms of con- 
temporary interest is, of course, a major 
problem. Few playwrights and produ- 
cers solve it. Perhaps the recent war can 
be counted on to supply some stimulus 
in retrospect; at least one play of the 
season suggests such a possibility. The 
tensions of the war permeate William 
Wister Haines’ ‘Command Decision,’ 
and these are translated into a situation 
that seems original largely because wat 
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plays have hitherto tended to focus at- 
tention on the fighting forces rather 
than on the higher personnel. ‘Com- 
mand Decision’ justifies its title by con- 
cerning itself with the headquarters of 
an air force command in England, and 
by revolving around a brigadier gen- 
eral's difficult decision to sacrifice large 
numbers of fliers in an effort to destroy 
Germany's jet-propulsion plane output 
at a critical point in the war. His inner 
struggle and his difficulties with compro- 
mising superiors and obtuse congres- 
sional committees make poignant drama 
by virtue of the lean but expressive text 
and the masterful realization of reserve 
and anguish in Paul Kelly’s performance. 
John O’Shaughnessy’s direction has as- 
sured the production not only authen- 
ticity but well placed contrasts of char- 
acterization as well as variety of mood 
and stress, and here again a Mielziner 
setting proves to be expressive without 
sensational means. There is nothing ro- 
mantic in ‘Command Decision,’ and the 
poignancy of the play arises from the 
fact that all the calculated decisions 
concern an expenditure of human life, 
and that the calculations must be made 
by an officer whose sensitiveness is ex- 
ceeded only by his intelligent aware- 
ness of what needs to be done. 


Nevertheless, it is too much to say 
that ‘Command Decision’ is pitched on 
the summits of dramatic composition. 
The businesslike literalness which pro- 
vides both the pathos and the irony, as 
well as the comment on modern war- 
fare’s routine murderousness, limits the 
scope and depth of the play. It demon- 
strates why factual realism cannot pro- 
duce great drama even in expert hands 
since its virtually documentary style 
leaves us at best to imply the inner self, 
shows us only the surface manifestations, 
and restrains expressiveness through 


speech and action. 
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The journey into the darkness of hu- 
man history possesses agitations and 
revelations that elude even the high- 
grade journalism of the able and self- 
possessed author of this play. Neither 
did it emerge from the efforts of Theo- 
dore Ward in ‘Our Lan’,’ a play which 
tried to convey the high hopes and dis- 
appointments of the emancipated slaves 
of the Reconstruction Period. Unlike 
‘Command Decision’ in which a single 
character was set in the center of the 
action, ‘Our Lan’’ told the story of a 
group on an island off the coast of Geor- 
gia. Mr. Ward failed to get beneath the 
surface of history, and his personal 
drama was submerged in the group pic- 
ture. Mass drama is, of course, a legiti- 
mate form of dramatic composition, but 
the danger of diffusion can be overcome 
only by exceptionally intense writing or 
the happy choice of a continually active 
conflict, as in “The Weavers.’ Eddie 
Dowling, who directed ‘Our Lan’,’ must 
have been aware of some deficiency in 
this nobly intended play when he tried 
to lave it in atmosphere and buttressed 
the action with spirituals. Had he left 
the author’s chronicle to its own crudi- 
ties the effect might have been more 
dramatic since the unvarnished tale pos- 
sesses a rough-hewn sincerity and some 
stark drama. Broadway, as many a fin- 
ished Theatre Guild production has 
shown; has revealed a not always well 
advised tendency to dress up a play . 
rather than correct its faults, to varnish 
and polish that which would be more 
impressive if the knots and joints were 
allowed to show. An excess of profes- 
sonalism often has a taming effect. The 
limited facilities of many amateur 
theatres may be more of a blessing than 
their practitioners realize. 


4 
By not ‘dressing’ Bertolt Brecht’s 
‘Galileo,’ the Experimental Theatre pro- 
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duction directed by Joseph Losey man- 
aged to show this historical drama to ad- 
vantage. Since no effort was made to 
conceal the fact that this was cerebral 
drama the play emerged as a tragi-comic 
study of a great intellect at war with its 
times but imprisoned in a gross body 
full of caution-dictating appetites. Using 
a commedia dell’arte style of staging, 
rudimentary settings, and a_ small 
a capella choir of boys, the production 
was somewhat too skittish. An almost 
too informal although impressively sure 
performance by Charles Laughton 
could not be to everybody's taste, and 
some avoidable crudities such as the in- 
comprehensibility of the singing proved 
irritating. But the play had its say in 
its own terms and was, on the whole, a 
stimulating experience. Since it was 
not intended to be emotionally stirring, 
in accordance with Brecht’s well adver- 
tised theories of epic theatre, its effect 
was somewhat elusive even if its meaning 
was perfectly clear. Detachment is pre- 
cisely what Brecht wants from his au- 
dience since he distrusts the satisfactions 
it derives from wallowing in emotional- 
ism. But both the play and the produc- 
tion lacked a fixative of some kind; we 
need either an emotional complement 
or an insistent social problem (as in 
the Federal Theatre’s living newspapers, 
‘One-third of a Nation’ and ‘Power’) 
if the so-called epic theatre, which is 
really a species of documentary and 
analytical theatre, is to exert its full 
power. Otherwise it will merely titillate 
the intelligentsia contrary to the inten- 
tions of the epic school which aims at 
influencing society. 


Regardless of the pros and cons of 
epic theatre, however, it is a lamentable 
fact that the American theatre has not 
been particularly successful in recent 
years when it aims at the mind, and 
Brecht’s method has the advantage of 


objectivity, clarity, and precision. These 
are, indeed, the virtues of high comedy, 
Comedy has always afforded the best 
opportunity for the critical mind, and 
if ‘epic’ style has any claims upon our 
interest (and I believe it does) it is 
only because there are complexities of 
social thought or historical fact that 
need greater expansion than comedy has 
had since Menander. A warning lesson 
may be taken from Donald Ogden 
Stewart's liberal tract for the atomic age, 
‘How I Wonder.’ Mr. Stewart tried in- 
direction in the form of fantasy, bring- 
ing an interstellar figure to the con- 
sciousness of a scientist when he needs 
spiritual support in his struggle with 
academic reaction, but the author only 
added confusion to the discursiveness of 
his play. 
5 

Broadway, as usual, encountered the 
fewest difficulties when its ambitions 
were limited to dramatizing an emo- 
tional crisis in plain realistic terms. At 
the worst, the results were inconsequen- 
tial as in the new Hugh Herbert comedy 
‘For Love or Money,’ which will proba- 
bly infiltrate the amateur theatre be. 
cause it is easy to produce and does not 
tax its audience. From any critical 
standpoint it is a contrived and taste- 
less comedy, and it owes its success to 
an exceptionally vivid performance by 
the young actress June Lockhart. On a 
considerably higher level, ‘Eastward in 
Eden’ proved to be a sensitively written 
but altogether too static evocation of 
Emily Dickinson's alleged passion for 
the Reverend Charles Wadsworth. Doro- 
thy Gardiner’s play uncovered the hith- 
erto hidden talents of Beatrice Straight, 
whose performance radiated Emily's 


intelligence, and the writing succeeded 
in materializing an attractive character 
that could conceivably have written in- 
spired poetry. John Van Druten’s “The 
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Druid Circle’ proved to be an uncannily 
penetrative study of frustration in a nar- 
row academic environment and created 
a steadily engrossing character in the 
shape of an acidulous pedagogue. As was 
to be expected Leo Carroll realized the 
part to perfection; the characterization 
was so complete, thanks to both the au- 
thor and Mr. Carroll, that it earned as 
much sympathy as antipathy. “The 
Druid Circle’ is indeed a lesson in com- 
pact dramaturgy, and its failure to win 
a large following is hardly a reflection 
on its author who has never written 
with more conviction and expertness. 
The play is likely to find greater appre- 
ciation in university and community 
theatres. Still Mr. Van Druten’s ex- 
perience with “The Druid Circle’ is one 
more indication that even such expert 
realistic dramaturgy no longer fascinates 
the American public. A play that dur- 
ing the 1920's would have struck Broad- 
way as sensational in its honesty caused 
nary a ripple in the public consciousness. 


If a kindred play like “The Heiress’ 
fared better and has already scored con- 
siderable success the reason lies perhaps 
in the more appealing theme (appeal- 
ing especially to feminine sensibility) 
and in some compromise with the 
canons of popularity. Like Van Dru- 
ten’s play, “The Heiress’ is a psychologi- 
cal study of frustration, and this dramat- 
ation of Henry James’ “Washington 
Square’ by Ruth and Arthur Goetz 
makes much of the perversity of a fa- 
ther’s contempt for the daughter who 
was born to him at the expense of his 
wife’s life; in overestimating the long 
deceased mother at the expense of the 
daughter he deprives the latter of a girl's 
claims to charm and love. Basil Rath- 
bone and Wendy Hiller create tense and 
believable drama in the parts of the 
father and the daughter, and the Jed 
Harris production is a miracle of sensi- 
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tivity that never becomes maudlin and 
actually crackles with the conflict of 
wills. Even the failure of the last scene 
to climax the play after the father’s 
death detracts little from the hold of 
this dramatization on audiences that are 
grateful for recognizable human rela- 
tionships. 

The socially minded critic will not 
perhaps go far astray if he defines this 
interest as rather narrowly middle-class. 
Realism was far more provocative as 
applied three-quarters of a century ago 
in Europe and a quarter of a century 
ago in the United States. Part of the 
critic's pleasure in encountering “The 
Heiress’ derives from the discovery that 
it manages to be so alive when one has 
long tended to consign its matter and 
manner to a vanished age. This is, of 
course, a silly assumption, and interest 
in the commonplaces of life is actually 
mounting at a time when the larger 
problems seem so overwhelmingly con- 
fusing and formidable. 

Whether this tendency can produce a 
vigorous and imaginative theatre is, 
needless to say, a different question. It is 
likely to be answered in the affirmative 
by those who are partial to the latest 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical 
drama, ‘Allegro.’ It seems to entrance 
the multitude and offends the few with 
its glorification of the commonplaces of 
birth, infancy, mooncalf love, and rustic 
virtue. It also makes rather questionable 
use of the conventional notion that life 
in the big city is riddled with corruption, 
and closes platitudinously. It can com- 
mand admiration even from the critical 
faculty for its original use of projected 
scenery, an expressive space stage, and 
a chorus treated as a Narrator rather 
than as a spectacle. Particularly re- 
sourceful is the song and Agnes de Mille 
ballet, ‘One Foot, the Other Foot,’ 
which accompanies the infant's first 
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steps; and the number entitled ‘Yatata, 
Yatata, Yatata’ is an almost Swiftian 
satire on shallow social life. ‘Allegro’ 
is most objectionable on the grounds 
that its simplicity is specious and that 
it employs ponderous oratorio methods 
and huge production numbers to ex- 
press the obvious; only when the style 
is tenderly mock-heroic in early scenes 
does the play escape this criticism. 


If the commonplaces are to be handled 
effectively one is likely to want to en- 
trust them to British playwrights who 
have the kind of good taste that Henry 
James has lent to “The Heiress.” They 
at least have the decency of reserve 
which makes for conviction as exempli- 
fied in J. B. Priestley’s ‘An Inspector 
Calls’ and Terence Rattigan’s “The 
Winslow Boy.’ Like ‘Allegro,’ Priest- 
ley’s piece was a morality play. In spite 
of a tricky conclusion based on the au- 
thor’s continued fascination with the 
fourth dimension ‘An Inspector Calls’ 
presented a quietly persuasive plea for 
social responsibility with a story of an 
upperclass family’s unwitting involve- 
ment in the suicide of a shopgirl. “The 
Winslow Boy’ treated the theme of civil 
liberties knowingly with its actual case 
history of a father’s legal battle over the 
expulsion of his little son from a naval 
academy. The fact that the cause of 
this rumpus, which ultimately reaches 
Parliament, is a blithely unconcerned 
schoolboy, that the champion of justice 
is a rather ordinary member of the Vic- 
torian middle-class, and that the lawyer 
who finally wins the case is a formidable 
conservative provides a treatment that 
is all the more compelling for its mask 
of stuffiness. The performances of the 
British actors could give us lessons in 
both simplicity and precision It is 
indeed, if one may judge from recent 
examples here, when the British strive 
for excitement that they are most likely 


to come a cropper. Their constant flow 
of melodramas continued to strike 
Broadway as tepid; their satirical revue 
‘Under the Counter’ seemed anemic; 
and the John Gielgud production of 
Rodney Ackland’s ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment,’ although directed by the trans. 
planted Russian, Theodore Komisarjev. 
sky, seemed more febrile than stirring 
and rather less than genuine. Even Giel- 
gud, who played Dostoevsky’s Raskolni- 
kov with great virtuosity, fell short of 
conviction; there were moments when 
Raskolnikov looked suspiciously _ like 
‘Earnest’ in last season’s Oscar Wilde 
triumph. The fault is, however, not ex- 
clusively British, as the American actors 
were no more convincing. The excep- 
tion was the veteran Reinhardt actor 
Vladimir Sokoloff whose playing of the 
philosophical police inspector was a 
masterpiece of body control, timing, and 
fluidity. 


6 


There is no dearth of competence on 
the stage, but magnitude remains the 
least conspicuous of the attributes 
of the present-day British and American 
theatres. Our hunger for it alone would 
explain the eagerness with which we re- 
ceive ‘A Streetcar Named Desire,’ al- 
though it gives us more pathos than 
tragedy, and for ‘Medea.’ The same need 
probably accounts for some of our avid- 
ity for revivals. Last year was rather 
catastrophic for revivals, and the unen- 
couraging career of the American Reper- 
tory Company and Theatre, Incorpor- 
ated caused a reduction of efforts in 
this direction during the first half of the 
present season. But the Maurice Evans 
production of ‘Man and Superman’ and 
Miss Cornell's ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ 
ranked high on the list of Broadway's 
patronage. In both instances, neverthe- 
less, the expected splendor of mind or 
spirit was not entirely in evidence. 
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Mr. Evans actually steered clear of the 
possibility of achieving it in the case 
of Shaw’s play because the risks were too 
great. By omitting the third act, which 
includes the Don Juan fantasy, he pre- 
sented a compact comedy that is very 
sufficient for purposes of entertainment, 
as is also his marvellously limber and 
rippling performance. Yet it may be 
said of Evans’ Tanner that his intellec- 
tuality has too much of the brightness 
of a college Sophomore, that he is hardly 
the Shavian hero who holds that moral 
passion is the only passion worth having. 
Tanner was, in spite of Shaw’s comic 
assessment of the role, a fellow of greater 
stature, and the only reason we can have 
for not taking any serious exception to 
Mr. Evans’ acting is that he fits the ab- 
breviated ‘Man and Superman’ so well. 
But this in itself is, after all, a criticism 
of the production, which makes a 
comedy of manners out of a play that 
has larger claims upon our interest. 


Miss Cornell and Mr. McClintic must 
be credited with higher aspirations since 
they have produced an ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’ undwarfed by timid excisions. 
Their production captures, at least in 
text and intention, the turbulent strug- 
gle for empire that is bound up with 
the passion of the lovers. There is noth- 
ing picayune about the vivid Leo Kerz 
settings, and the stage is always full of 
expressive movement. Godfrey Tearle’s 
Antony, in whom the soldier is con- 
spicuously at war with the lover, is a 
memorable creation, and Kent Smith's 
Enobarbus is a complete realization of 
that complex character. Miss Cornell 
herself brings great beauty as well as 
nobility to her Cleopatra and displays 
her familiar luminosity in several scenes. 
What is lacking in the production is a 
sufficient quantity of passion, which is 
mainly a deficiency in Miss Cornell's 
performance, personality, and voice. A 
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stronger, more emphatic style of acting, 
like Judith Anderson's, would have been 
immensely helpful. 


Considered closely, moreover, the pro- 
duction itself is open to criticism. Some 
of the playing areas when Miss Cornell 
is on the stage are too large or have too 
much clear space to concentrate atten- 
tion on her drama, and other scenes 
push the action too far back with the 
result that her acting and voice become 
too distant for a full effect. The use of 
separate settings disjoints this expansive 
drama. A unit set might have brought 
the tumultuous political action, espe- 
cially in the short scenes, to a greater 
unity of impression. The short scenes, 
played at extreme sides of the stage and 
not particularly well lit, are too centrifu- 
gal. The multifarious action of ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra’ seemed too perfunctorily 
presented as if out of loyalty to the text 
rather than out of a true appreciation 
of the spirit of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
Plays of this nature seem to cry out for 
a director to bring their action within 
a circle; otherwise they run off at the 
edges. A revolving stage or a unit set- 
ting, or simply an Elizabethan platform 
on which scenes could be plainly 
brought forward and centered, would 
have enabled the production to assault 
the audience with Shakespeare's lang- 
uage and packed excitement instead of 
somewhat politely wooing it. The pres- 
ent production is admirably smooth and 
polished, sensitive and extremely beauti- 
ful, but it falls quite short of being 
overpowering. 

It is conceivable that some university 
or community theatres could have pro- 
vided a more effective scheme of staging, 
even if they could not have supplied the 
requisite performances. If for no other 
reason than its more limited means, 
although I believe there are other and 
more creditable reasons, these theatres 
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manage to bring plays into sharper 
focus. Broadway had an example of this 
last season when the Dramatic Work- 
shop of the New School, directed by 
Erwin Piscator, performed Sartre’s Or- 
estes version “The Flies’ on its tiny stage 
with the aid of a small turntable; and 
another example was exhibited this 
season when the Workshop produced 
Armand Salacrou’s expressionist drama 
of the French resistance, ‘Nights of 
Wrath.’ This play was written in many 
scenes and took such liberties as bringing 


living and dead characters into conver. 
sation in order to express the idea that 
the historical past is never quite dead, 
But at no time did any part of the action 
fly off at a tangent because the unit set, 
altered only by the magic of the switch 
board, drew the strands into an emo 
tional knot. As both the Sartre and the 
Salacrou plays are part of a repertory 
in the Broadway area they belong to the 
season, and they provide a little of the 
magnitude that many a costly produce 
tion somehow misses. 
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SPEECH AND THE DOCTORAL CANDIDATE 


JOHN D. FORBES 


HIS is an unsolicitied testimonial. 
Ts historian and a rank outsider to 
the field of speech, I am_ here 
taking up the cudgels for speech training 
for graduate students in all disciplines. 
Candidates for the Ph.D. willingly 
undertake an unnatural and for the 
most part unhappy existence for a pro- 
longed period of time to secure the de- 
gree. Throughout this time of travail 
they are buoyed up and urged on by 
the reassuring belief that their expertly 
planned departmental program will fit 
them for a scholarly career. As it works 
out this assumption is only partly cor- 
rect. They will be exposed to a vast 
body of erudition, and they will acquire 
exacting research techniques; then, God 
willing, they will pass examinations and 
be certified. But this is not enough. 


Suppose a man does know a lot; sup- 
pose he is a master of method; suppose 
he even thinks up new ideas; what good 
does this do him or anybody else if he 
can’t communicate his knowledge, his 
thoughts, his findings to others? 


Too many college teachers are unable 
to break through the glass curtain and 
make contact with their classes, and too 
many researchers do not know how to 
present their results effectively. 


Nor is this inability to communicate 
merely a state or period of initial diff- 
dence to be outgrown automatically and 
effortlessly with the passage of time. If 
a man cannot express himself intelli- 
gibly at the outset of his career the 
chances are that he will not do much 
better at the close of it. 


JOHN D. FORBES is Associate Professor of 
History and Fine Arts at Wabash College. 





Think back to your own undergrad- 
uate experience or take a_ sidelong 
glance at your colleagues in the teach- 
ing business. Think of all the teachers 
of whom you have heard it said, ‘I guess 
Snodgrass knows his stuff, but he can’t 
get it across.’ 


If Snodgrass can’t get it across he is 
falling down on the job; his students are 
being defrauded out of their tuition 
money, and if he does have any thoughts 
to convey to the world he is getting 
them off to a mighty weak start. 


To shrug and observe that “We can't 
all be orators’ is to miss the point en- 
tirely. Heaven protect us from oratorical 
teachers; the ‘infatuation with the sound 
of own words department’ is a blight 
on its own account. Spare us the beauti- 
fully turned out address which is re- 
peated year after year verbatim lest any 
new idea mar its Awful Symmetry. 


What is needed is a short session of 
instruction as a required part of grad- 
uate study to enable the new Ph.D. to 
do the job that he will be hired to do. 

What are the shortcomings that you 
find in the speech of college teachers? 
Let’s, be specific. Here are a few which 
have exasperated me. 


1. They have not learned how to or- 
ganize the material in speech form, and 
sometimes not in any form. 

The classic case is that of Professor 
Winkle who used to bustle into his nine 
o'clock class with a green baize bag full 
of notes which he would immediately 
pour out on the desk top producing 
much the effect of an upturned waste 
basket. Burrowing into this mound of 
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debris he would extract the raw ma- 
terial of his lecture as he went along. 
No one went to sleep in that class but 
nobody learned very much of a connect- 
ed course either, partly because it was 
not connected, partly because the rum- 
maging process was so entertaining to 
watch. 

Everyone has witnessed less dramatic 
examples: the professor who drones on 
and on laboring his point or wandering 
miles away from it, the can’t-see-the- 
forest-for-the-trees professor. 


A familiar variant on the organization 
theme is Learned Paper Trouble, the 
failure to realize that writing to be heard 
with the ear is quite a different thing 
from writing to be read with the eye. 

Go to any gathering of specialists such 
as the Christmas holiday meetings of the 
American Association of this or that. 
The Old Home Week aspect of the ses- 
sions may be sprightly indeed but how 
many of the papers, even on live topics, 
were pepared for maximum clarity and 
impact when read aloud? Happily, you 
can usually read them afterwards in the 
Proceedings—six months or so later. 

Some instruction in speech could do 
wonders for making the budding acad- 
emician aware of the difficulties and 
suggesting methods for meeting them. 

2. They can’t be heard beyond the 
first two rows. 

Nothing is more frustrating than to 
have the pearls fall just out of reach. 
The post-war boom in college enroll- 
ments has introduced the electronic 
public address system in a number of 
schools but only for the larger lecture 
halls so this is not a technologically ob- 
solete shortcoming. 

The mumbler, the chewer-and-swal- 


lower of his own words, is a conspicuous 
exhibit in this array of unattractive types 
but how many inaudible speakers there 
are! The mouth 


moves but for the 


greater part of the ‘audience’ nothing 
comes out. Worse than hearing noth 
ing of the lecture is hearing a fraction 
of it; you can’t even relax and worry 
about the vicissitudes of your private 
life when every fourth word comes 
through. 

If the speech people know their job 
they can cure this fault in short order, 
particularly since a large part of the 
cure is in the diagnosis. How many 
mumblers know that they mumble? 

3. They diddle, or whatever it is that 
they do do with the hands, face, or feet 
that distracts the audience from what 
they have to say. 

Professor Tupman_ brandishing his 
out-sized Phi Beta Kappa key on its 
chain is probably the outstanding offend- 
er but he is only one of many. The 
good Dr. Bardell, a genius in his field, 
sits cross-legged on top of the desk the 
way tailors were once supposed to. He 
chain-smokes Turkish cigarettes and de- 
posites the stubs about him in a great 
ellipse on the floor. Fascinating to 
watch, like the antics of Winkle the 
burrower noted above, but is it condu- 
cive to constructive thought on the Pla- 
tonic dialogues, the subject of his course? 


Go into Professor Dodson’s lecture 
room just before class and you find the 
students huddled together as far back 
in the room against the rear wall as they 
can get. What's the trouble? Dodson is 
a peripatetic. He marches up and down 
as he talks so the farther back you sit 
the less of an arc you have to turn your 
neck. Class in session resembles the 
crowd at a tennis match faithfully fol- 
lowing the ball back and forth. 


These mannerisms get between the 
teacher and his class and materially 
lower the effectiveness of the learning 
process. My proposal is to eliminate 
them before they develop, before they 
become ineradicable habits. 
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4. They abuse the English language. 


Provincial speech is Item No. 1 in 
this category. The educated man speaks 
the cultivated speech of his region, not 
the rustic speech. The teacher who uses 
provincial speech is difficult to under- 
stand outside of his own section of the 
country, and he debases the currency of 
the language in the process. The Euro- 
pean visitor has a similar obligation to 
improve his English diction if he is 
going to address American audiences. 


Particularly inexcusable is the con- 
scious retaining of provincialisms and 
errors of speech because a heavy South- 
ern or Viennese accent is found to 
register a spurious charm with some 
auditors and the intellectual scrutiny of 
what is said is consequently less rigorous, 
or because the possessor of the defect 
fears to appear superior to his early as- 
sociates if he speaks differently from the 
way they do. 

Grammar trouble, the inability to use 
like and as correctly for example, is an- 
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other common shortcoming. A lack of 
feeling for words, the failure to steer an 
even course between the pretentious and 
the meager vocabulary, is still another. 

The important aspect of this whole 
question of the speech needs of men 
and women in academic life lies not in 
the enumeration of the specific nature of 
those needs but in the insistence that 
they exist and that they be recognized 
and ministered to while the candidate is 
still in some measure subject to the 
control of the degree-granting authority. 

Naturally, no student would admit 
to having the time to devote to receiv- 
ing instruction in a subject so far re- 
moved from his immediate field of con- 
centration as speech. But he will have 
even less time after he receives his de- 
gree and gets a job. For his own sake, 
then, and in the interest of his possible 
future students or audiences and for 
the best development of the language, 
he should be required to endure a brief 
exposure to professional instruction in 
speech. 
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FORTY YEARS OF DEBATE PUBLISHING 
EDITH M. PHELPS 


N 1903 The H. W. Wilson Company 

was incorporated in Minneapolis and 

moved into a building of its own 
opposite the gateway to the campus of 
the University of Minnesota. In addi- 
tion to its bookstore and publishing 
activities it had a small printing depart- 
ment to which faculty members of the 
university were accustomed to resort 
when they wanted something put into 
print. To it one day came the university 
librarian. He iiad discovered to his 
horror that one volume of a new and 
prized set of the Review of Reviews was 
defaced by a section of worn and black- 
ened pages while the rest of the volume 
remained in its pristine condition. On 
inquiry he discovered that the members 
of a class in public speaking had been 
using the article in these pages in prep- 
aration for a class debate on capital 
punishment. To prevent the repetition 
of such an occurrence, this canny man 
undertook to find out in advance what 
the next topic for debate was to be, and 
to select and have reprinted a few good 
articles on the subject so as to prevent 
such wear and tear on his precious 
bound volumes of periodicals. 

It was at this period also that the 
Secretary of the Minnesota High School 
Debating League (then under the su- 
pervision of the University Extension 
Division) had been coming to the Com- 
pany each fall with copy for a pamphlet 
to be distributed to the member schools 
in the state. This pamphlet contained, 
in addition to information concerning 


EDITH M. PHELPS has recently retired from 
her position as Secretary of the H. W. Wilson 
Company. For many years she was editor of the 
University Debaters’ Annual and of other debate 
publications. 


the League, a selection of articles from 
periodicals and other materials on the 
questions recommended to the schools 
for the season’s debates. These collec 
tions of articles were often supplement- 
ed by bibliographies. 

From such events the series of hand- 
books on subjects for debate issued by the 
Wilson Company evolved. As publishers 
of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, it received frequent letters from 
users of the Guide for copies of articles 
indexed. In response a department was 
set up, known as the Cumulative Refer- 
ence Library, for the assemblage of 
copies of articles from periodicals and 
other suitable materials for loan to those 
requesting such aid. This service was 
often called upon by clubwomen and 
debating societies but mostly by schools, 
debate coaches, and others wanting ma- 
terial on the subjects for debate chosen 
by these school and college leagues. 
Public libraries were limited then most- 
ly to the larger or older communities 
and were out of reach of the large rural 
populations of the Mid-West and the 
Far West where organized interscholas- 
tic debating made its greatest headway. 
School libraries at that time were vit- 
tually non-existent. This reference ser- 
vice found a steadily increasing and 
spreading demand for the materials it 
furnished until in time its duties were 
largely absorbed by the University and 
State Library extension services and the 
Company discontinued it. But the suc 
cess of the Cumulative Reference Li- 
brary both demonstrated the need and 
provided in part the market for the De- 
baters’ Handbook Series. The first title 
issued was the Enlargement of the 
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United States Navy by Clara E. Fanning. 
From that point the Series became my 
responsibility, as well as the Debaters’ 
Manual, the University Debaters’ An- 
nuals, the Reference Shelf, and other 
books on debate or public speaking is- 
sued by the Company. 

To make the Series responsive to the 
needs of the debating public it was 
necessary to keep closely in touch with 
what was going on in the field. This 
involved over the years continual cor- 
respondence with leaders and instructors 
in speech and debate, constant perusal 
of the literature that has been published, 
and occasional attendance at the con- 
ferences held under the auspices of 
speech associations, and also at an occa- 
sional debate. The personal associations 
resulting from such continued contact 
brought many pleasant. experiences and 
recollections. 


I believe it was Frank A. Hutchins of 
the University of Wisconsin who built 
us the first extension division with the 
two-fold aim of providing the people of 
the state, especially those out of reach 
of the established libraries, access to 
books and information through the 
traveling libraries, and the means of ex- 
pression through the organization of 
public forums and debates. This ex- 
tension work spread to other states. 
That high schools were organized into 
debating and speech organizations un- 
der the aegis of these extension divisions 
was due, it seems, to the great need 
university faculties found among the 
newly matriculating students for in- 
struction in the mastery of the spoken 


- as well as the written word. The result 


was the establishment in many states, 
especially those of the South and West, 
of High School Debating and Speech 
Associations to which the University 
Extension Association, or some other 
state agency, provided aid by setting up 





a framework for local and interscholastic 
debates, choosing suitable questions, and 
providing reference materials. 

Colleges were similarly grouped in 
associations and leagues—I remember 
well the Triangular and Pentangular 
Leagues of those early days and the 
elaborate schedules based on permuta- 
tions of A, B and C, and sometimes D 
and E, to give each member in the group 
equal opportunity to meet every other 
member and to compete in the final 
championship meets. Then there was the 
Central Debating League, remembered 
for the publication of some of its inter- 
collegiate debates. 


At that time each League chose its 
own question, and long was the list of 
Leagues and their questions made up 
in the offices of The Wilson Company 
each year. Duplication of subjects was 
common. Now these state organizations 
have an association of their own, the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion, which recommends one question 
yearly for debate and publishes its own 
handbook. It is gratifying to record 
the cordial cooperation that has always 
prevailed between the Association and 
the Wilson Company in the selection 
and dissemination of published mate- 
rials. I remember one time being 
invited to attend a meeting at one of the 
yearly conferences of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech (now the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA) where 
three questions were to be selected from 
a large list of suggestions submitted by 
the member Leagues. It was revealed 
to me that day that agonies of embar- 
rassment could result to the individual 
coach from the selection of a question 
that was too alien to the interest of his 
community, or too likely to arouse un- 
due local rivalry or antagonism. 

Colleges and universities have also 
become grouped in larger bodies and 
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fraternities who choose their own ques- 
tions for the season's debates. The pub- 
lication of the University Debaters’ An- 
nual, now in its thirty-third year, gave 
further opportunity for contacts with 
the debate field, one of the definite and 
enduring rewards of the efforts of these 
forty years. 

A survey of the subjects covered by 
the Handbooks published from 1908 to 
the present reveals some amusing and 
interesting sidelights. Read in chrono- 
logical order they reveal, beyond the 
course of debating itself, what political 
and social issues have engaged the at- 
tention of our press and legislative 
bodies over the years, for debaters have 
always chosen topics of national inter- 
est for discussion. Two of the first sub- 
jects covered by myself were the Income 
Tax, now firmly entrenched in our 
economy, and the Initiative and Refer- 
endum of which little now is heard. An- 
other subject was the Recall, and at that 
time Rome G. Brown, chairman of a 
committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion to oppose the question, resided in 
Minneapolis. A letter to him brought 
not only the pamphlets asked for but 
a prompt invitation to visit and examine 
his collection of material, backed up 
speedily by the loan of his car and 
chauffeur to conduct the editor to and 
fro. Not everyone so promptly evidences 
the sincerity of his invitation. This 
gracious courtesy, as well as the impact 
of the warm and generous personality 
offering it, is another treasured recol- 
lection. 

Woman Suffrage was the next title 
and the subject apparently had its in- 
fluence on one who felt keenly the 
injustice of being classed with idiots, 
children, and the insane as to political 
competence while having to pay the 
income tax. I can’t quite remember how 
it all came about, but I was treasurer of 


the local woman's suffrage association, 
Then, after removal of the Wilson Com. 
pany to the East I was assigned to do 
some house-to-house canvassing one Sat- 
urday afternoon to interest voters in the 
ballot soon to be taken. It was a Negro 
section of the town, and I remember the 
men as mostly polite if amused, while 
the women were almost invariably an. 
tagonistic. Next, as a watcher at the 
polls, I was the first one invited to read 
the returns on the back of the then new 
voting machine when the polls were 
closed—an empty honor, probably offer. 
ed by way of consolation for we lost. 
Having the sort of mind that often 
retains the trivial while forgetting the 
important, the mental picture of the 
great suffrage parade in New York is 
overshadowed by the story Judge Flor- 
ence Allen told of her part in it (she 
was large of figure) when a male by- 
stander pointed a rude finger and cried, 
‘That fat one there—she won't git far.’ 
I drew the line at suffragette tactics, 
however. 


At one interval we brashly undertook 
subjects such as Evolution and Funda- 
mentalism (it must have been at the time 
of the Tennessee trials). One forthright 
librarian, commending us for Evolu- 
tion, stated that in her opinion most 
people seemed to think that ‘the Bible 
fell from Heaven, printed in covers, and 
bound in the English language.’ Mar- 
riage and Divorce, calling for uniform 
laws for all states, would still be useful 
today to judge by recent arguments in 
the press. Of all the questions handled, 
I can remember only once that we were 
accused of promoting a question for 
some political motive of our own. The 
Metric System, innocuous as it seems, 
brought us a letter of denunciation for 
working hand in glove with the Comin- 
tern. (The writer of that letter was not 
connected with scholastic debating.) 
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The League of Nations, accompany- 
ing the establishment of that ill-fated 
body after the First World War, ran the 
editor ragged for more than a year. The 
book was first published as the discus- 
sion was nearing its height, and as it and 
succeeding editions went out of print 
with unbelievable rapidity, the book 
was continually being revised. The 
amount of material constantly pouring 
from the presses was enormous. After 
the League was finally settled in Geneva, 
interest turned elsewhere, and the edi- 
tor could breathe once more. 

In the editing of the Wilson Company 
debate handbooks it was a point of 
honor with editor and publisher, and 
one impressed upon all compilers, that 
to make the best choice of materials for 
the volume, all the literature that could 
be found must be read or at least ex- 
amined. Sometimes, a subject was so new 
or so ephemeral in interest as to make 
the scraping together of enough suita- 
ble material for a volume a difficult job. 
More often, and especially in these days, 
there is altogether too much matter to 
be covered and a veritable haystack must 
be combed to find a few needles. One 
is tempted to deplore the ease with 
which print can be used to ‘sound off 
personal grudges and _ unconsidered 
opinions—for all has to be examined in 
order not to miss what there is of real 
merit. 

This increase of late years in the mass 
of materials to be examined adds greatly 
to the editor’s labors and also to the time 
needed for editorial work—often at a 
period when timeliness in publication is 
paramount. It has also added to the 
publishing costs of a series of volumes 
where increase in price is to be avoided 
as long as possible—low price being one 
of the factors necessary to a good sale. 

Sometimes, the most desired article 
cannot be had because the author wants 





to save it for some other purpose or be- 
cause the fee asked is too great for this 
low-priced series. Not many copies are 
sold after the first year, and it is a fine 
point to determine how many should be 
printed to cover the current demand 
and to take care of possible future sales. 
Reprints are to be avoided unless a 
future market is in sight for 500 or more 
copies. And with printing costs at their 
present new heights, this margin is 
probably too small. 


With the organization of debate in 
schools and colleges came a literature 
of its own. Aside from the few texts 
then available, pamphlets were issued by 
the headquarters of debating leagues 
and associations, and in them appeared 
with increasing frequency discussions 
of the art of debating and methods of 
conducting debates, most of them based 
largely on personal observation and ex- 
perience. These might consider such 
features as the criteria to observe in the 
selection of a suitable question, or where 
and how to gather material and marshal 
effectively argument, evidence and 
proof, or how to judge the debate. It 
occurred to Mr. Wilson that a collection 
of these articles under one cover would 
be more useful to coaches and instruc- 
toss than scattered as they were, and the 
Debaters’ Manual was the outcome. 
Setting up first as a framework an out- 
line of the steps necessary in the prep- 
aration of a debate from the selection 
of the question to the final delivery, the 
available literature was collected and 
analyzed. The most suitable was select- 
ed and arranged to cover the necessary 
steps in logical order, and, with the per- 
mission of the authors, reprinted. The 
Manual also devoted a section to organ- 
ization of the debating league or society 
and of interscholastic debating, with 
examples of constitutions and by-laws, 
and other mechanical devices that had 
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proved their worth. The bibliography 
of debating which accompanied each 
edition up to the sixth and last indicated 
a considerable growth in the literature 
as the years went by. All this exercise 
kept the editor pretty closely in touch 
with what had been written over the 
years in the debate texts and pamphlets 
and also in the journals and organs of 
the various fraternities and associations. 

I have been asked what improve- 
ments there have been in published 
materials for debate during these years. 
I have tried to marshal my impressions 
as best I can. It seems to me there has 
been a decided development and change 
since the time the first Debaters’ Hand- 
book was published. The few early texts, 
including those of Foster, Shurter and 
Lyon, and the pamphlets of the high 
school debating leagues—I remember 
especially those of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, California, and Texas—were largely 
occupied with the techniques of debating 
and how to win. The rules and termin- 
ology of formal logic were applied to 
the formulation of argument and proof, 
and strategy held a prominent place. It 
was customary for speeches to be writ- 
ten out and committed to memory. De- 
baters frequently found themselves in 
a position similar to that of the college 
athlete, often accompanied by fellow 
students to the contest where they 
cheered him on and where he was ex- 
pected to uphold the honor of the home 
school at all costs. There was resultant 
pressure of local student body, school 
boards, and press upon the coach to turn 
out winning teams, forcing him often to 
give more than due aid to the debater 
in the preparation of his speech. 


But as time went on, this newly 
formed educational activity became 


self-conscious and began to turn a criti- 
cal eye upon itself. With the organiza- 
tion of the National Association of Aca- 


demic Teachers of Public Speaking and 
the publication of the Quarterly Journal 
of Public Speaking (forerunner of this 
journal) attacks appeared with increas- 
ing frequency on the features of inter 
scholastic debating that were question- 
able from an educational point of view, 
Text books, debating fraternity organs 
and periodicals, and articles in educa- 
tional journals increased considerably in 
the years following. The impression they 
have left is of an increasing attempt to 
make of debating the educational force 
its early promoters intended it to be, 
and to relate it more closely to the 
student’s natural development and ob- 
servation of the world in which he finds 
himself. Outwardly, the formal two- or 
three-man debate, with rebuttals and 
three-judge decision, has been partially 
supplanted by such forms as the Oregon 
plan, the panel discussion, the open 
forum, and the radio debate, with a 
single critic judge, audience vote, or 
no decision. The terminology of for- 
mal logic has given way to simply word- 
ed discussions of argument, evidence, 
and proof in terms of the fundamental 
methods of reasoning which the student 
uses in everyday life and with which he 
is familiar. Debate has become less of 
a formal exercise, and more and more in- 
tegrated with other parts of the curric- 
ulum in the effort to make of the stu- 
dent an articulate as well as a well-in- 
formed individual. There has probably 
been some loss as well as gain—more 
than a few former debaters who have 
become leaders in our political and so- 
cial life have attested to the value of 
formal debate. But I believe that the 
gain in being able to think on one’s feet 
and to shift one’s arguments to meet the 
opposition will stand in better stead 
than whatever loss there may be. 


It seems to me that in all this we find 
a development similar to that which has 
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taken place in our country generally 
during the past forty years. In retro- 
spect, life seemed fairly simple, espec- 
jally in the Mid-West and Far West 
where organized debating has flourished. 
Far from the large cities in the East, 
community living was quite homogene- 
ous by comparison with the present, 
and thinking tended to be in terms of 
black and white. But there has been a 
continually growing complexity in our 
affairs. Alien civilizations, once com- 
fortably without the pale, have intruded 
rudely upon our isolation. Formerly ac- 
cepted standards of right and wrong 
have shivered under the impact of our 


recent world wars with their attending 
cruelties and destructon until we won- 
der how much farther down the scale 
man can go. Issues of the present day are 
confusing and our thinking is often con- 
fused. For all who can’t help thinking, 
there must be continual inner debate 
in order to meet the new grave problems 
that successively confront us, to argue 
with ourselves and others for and 
against the issues they raise. Only thus 
can we make our final decisions and 
bind the results into the line of defense 
against the continual onslaught of this 
bewildering world. 


- 9 ee eee 








A SURVEY OF COLLEGE FORENSICS 


THORREL B. FEST 


PPROXIMATELY fifty per cent of 
Ax present collegiate student 
body is composed of veterans who 
are more mature and serious minded 
than the average collegian of prewar 
years. Varied as their backgrounds and 
experiences may be, these students dem- 
onstrate a common interest in and con- 
cern for contemporary issues which our 
democracy faces. They want to partici- 
pate actively in the building of a better 
world for themselves and their children. 
Such attitudes are the stuff upon which 
functional forensic programs are built. 
How are collegiate forensics facing this 
opportunity for service? 


To discover the status of postwar for- 
ensic programs a survey of 102 colleges 
and universities was undertaken in Janu- 
ary 1947. This report and its conclu- 
sions are based on the fifty-eight replies 
received by May 1, 1947. The schools 
polled were selected because of their 
reputations in the field of curricular and 
co-curricular speech. Nearly all have 
chapters of the national honorary foren- 
sic societies—Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Kappa 
Delta, or Tau Kappa Alpha. 


Before presenting the findings of this 
study certain basic assumptions regard- 
ing forensics should be stated. First, it 
is believed that forensics are educa- 
tionally sound and have a place in the 
collegiate program. When properly 
directed, forensics can be one of the best 
possible means of teaching students to 
participate constructively as citizens of 


THORREL B. FEST is Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Director of Forensics at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He also serves as Executive 
Secretary of the Colorado Speech League. 


forensic 
whatever 


a democracy. Consequently, 
programs are deserving of 
support is necessary to enable them to 
serve as many students as may take part 
with reasonable profit to themselves and 
to society. Against such a background 
certain facts and implications of the 
data of this study are worth special 
mention. 


CONCLUSIONS 
A. REGARDING THE NATURE AND EXTENT 
OF PARTICIPATION 

1. Student participation in forensic 
programs has not kept pace with the 
growth in collegiate enrollments during 
the past two years. It is little, if any, 
above prewar levels. 


2. The pattern of forensic activities 
emphasizes debate. While the scope of 
debate participation may be justified, 
more attention might well be given to 
other forms of forensics in view of the 
demonstrated values which discussion 
and other activities possess. 


3. Women students are in the minor- 
ity in most forensic programs. 


4. Of those individuals active in for- 
ensic programs a large proportion repre- 
sent their respective schools in major 
But if there is little deadwood 
in the student participants it does not 


events. 


indicate than an adequate per cent of 
the potential student material has been 
served. Where student 
bodies range in size up to 20,000 it seems 
likely that the median number of stu- 
dents who might participate with profit 
would be greater than in prewar years. 
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B. REGARDING THE NATURE AND EXTENT 
OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


1. It seems clear that regardless of 
school enrollment forensic budgets are 
generally inadequate. It is not suggest- 
ed that money alone measures the value 
of a program, but all programs require 
certain minimum essentials. Faced with 
increased costs of travel, greater student 
enrollments, and greater opportunities, 
it is difficult to see how a median budget 
of $775 can finance programs that conr 
pare with those of prewar years when 
the median was but $25, less. 

2. Fifty per cent of the directors indi- 
cated that they were satisfied with their 
present forensic budgets. The extent 
to which directors must bear some re- 
sponsibility for inadequate financial 
support is suggested by the fact that half 
of the twenty-six reports indicating 
satisfaction with current allocations were 
from schools where the budget was below 
the median for the enrollment group. 


C. REGARDING INSTITUTIONAL RECOGNI- 
TION AND SUPPORT 


1. Failure of the administrators to 
make adequate adjustments of teaching 
loads for faculty personnel supervising 
forensics is clearly indicated in many in- 
stances. When approximately one-third 
of the schools replying indicate that no 
adjustment in teaching load is made to 
compensate for the added burden of 
working with a forensics program, facul- 
ty personnel can hardly be expected to 
expand the work. 

2. Most institutions provide the or- 
ganization and authority necessary to ad- 
minister debate activities effectively with 
a minimum of local duplication and un- 
productive effort. 

3. Failure to provide debate directors 
with clerical help of the quantity and 
quality necessary to free them for more 
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important tasks seems characteristic of 
many institutions. 


D. REGARDING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


Suggestions for improvement included 
mention of conditions and facilities that 
were desired, as opposed to any basic 
change in the pattern or philosophy of 
forensic events. Since tournament foren- 
sics and decision contests have been the 
subjects of much discussion, some of 
which has resulted in definite cleavages 
of opinion, it seems significant that they 
were not mentioned in suggestions for 
improvements. 


IMPLICATIONS 


If the schools polled present a repre- 
sentative picture, and it is believed that 
they more than meet the test, certain of 
the findings cannot long be ignored. The 
scope and quality of our prewar pro- 
grams should certainly not be our goal 
in an era of educational expansion. 
Unpleasant as it may seem to face the 
issue, these data tend to indicate that as 
other areas of our collegiate program 
move forward seeking money and stu- 
dents, forensic activities have not kept 
pace. It is apparent that debate pro- 
grams can not fulfill their recognized 
functions in the best possible manner if 
directors continue to be content with 
second-rate budgets, inadequate assist- 
ance, and crippling teaching loads. We 
are in danger of accepting the role of a 
‘poor relation’ at a time when it is pos- 
sible to establish respect and support 
based upon demonstrated merit. If we 
actually believe in the values which we 
claim for forensics, if we believe in full 
and free discussion of contemporary 
issues as a part of democracy, we must 
be more aggressive in seeking time, 
money, and facilities for our programs. 
For penny-pinching budgets that are 
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bolstered by students paying part of 
their expenses and by the director sup- 
plying the means of transportation, 
there must be substituted adequate 
funds and facilities. 

Our present efforts are directed at 
from twenty to thirty students. We need 
vision to see the potentialities of reach- 
ing ten times that number. If time and 
staff to handle such programs are not 
now available let us go about securing 
them. In_ those schools where pro- 
grams are non-existent or inadequate 
we must turn the attention of admini- 
strators to the educational potentialities 
of debate. In short, we have too long 
been content to go on short rations. It 
is becoming a habit. The time has come 
to ask for what is needed to do the job 
effectively. The unique character of 
our present student body will not last 
forever. The opportunity to reach this 
group and thus to serve the cause of 
democracy will pass quickly. We must 
act now. 
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was found in responses to some ques- 
tions, and since the number of cases was 
limited the median as a measure of cen- 
tral tendency has. been used. Unless 
otherwise indicated the medians have 
been determined for the number of re- 
sponses to the particular questions and 
may -not be the medians for the 55 
schools having programs. It is believed 
that in most instances this measure is 
quite representative since no question 
had fewer than 41 complete replies. Cer- 
tain data from a limited number of 
questionnaires had to be discarded be- 
cause they could not be adapted to ob- 
jective treatment. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 

The nature and extent of student par- 
ticipation is an important factor in eval- 
uating forensic programs. The tables 
below present the answers to the follow- 
ing questions. 

A. What was the total number of 
individual students, men and women, 




















TABLE 1 
Number 1946-1947 Season Changes Change as 
of Prewar in per cent of 
Class schools Range Median median median prewar median 
I 21 7-80 25-5 30.0 —4.5 —12.8 
II 17 16-112 40.0 35-0 +5.0 +14.2 
III 15 20-350 50.0 40.0 + 10.0 +25.0 
All 53 7-350 35.0 $5.0 None None 
DATA participating in the forensic program 


Student enrollments ranged from 325 
to 20,000 and on this basis replies were 
divided into three classes. Group I in- 
cludes tho. ~ schools with enrollments of 
from 325 to 2,000; Group II includes 
those schools with enrollments of 2,001 
to 10,000; and Group III includes all 
schools with enrollments above 10,000. 
The distribution between these classes 
was reasonably uniform, there being 23, 
19, and 16 schools respectively in each. 
In analyzing the data wide variation 





during the year? What was the average 
number in prewar years 1938-1941? 
While the prewar enrollments of the 
schools included in this study are not 
known there is reason to believe that 
their growth is typical of what has been 
taking place across the country. If such 
is the case the nation-wide survey of en- 
rollment in 668 senior colleges and uni- 
versities conducted by President Ray- 
mond Walters of the University of Cin- 
cinnati furnishes a measuring stick for 








les- 
was 





comparing student enrollment gains and 
student participation in forensics. Presi- 
dent Walters’ report shows that the 1946 
fall enrollment was approximately fifty- 
seven per cent greater than in 1939," 
while the findings of this study indicate 
that for the same periods the median 
number of student participants in foren- 
sics was unchanged. It is recognized that 
some schools may deliberately pursue a 
policy of rigid selection which would 
limit participation regardless of enroll- 
ment growth; but if such cases are num- 
erous, a reexamination of the philos- 
ophy and its implementation in the 
light of current educational and social 
challenges seems to be in order. 

B. In how many major intercolleg- 
iate events does your school participate 
each year? 

Since some colleges concentrate on 
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tournament forensics while others pre- 
fer dual events the interpretation of this 
question cannot be highly accurate. The 
data are presented for the purpose of in- 
dicating the general practice as related 
to school size. 

C. How many students participate in 
each of the following activities? Table 
3 gives the median number of men and 
of women who participated in each 
activity. Since an individual could par- 
ticipate in more than one activity, 
obviously there will be duplications. 
From the foregoing it is evident that in 
the schools surveyed debate is by far the 
most popular activity, with discussion 
next in order. While the total number 
of schools reporting forensic activities 
for men is only slightly greater than 
those reporting for women, the data 
seem to indicate that men are attracted 















































TABLE 2 
Number of Median 
Class schools Range number 
I 19 3-20 7 
II 16 4-25 11 
Ill 9 4°25 18 
All 44 3°25 ae 
TABLE 38 
Sex and Number of Speakers’ 
class schools Debate Oratory Discussion Extempore Bureau 
Men 
Class _ I 18 13 7 5 5 7 
II 17 18 4 10 10 7 
III 18 $4 6 20 6 is 
All 48 19 7 10 5 7 
Women 
Class_ I 15 10 6 8 5 6 
II 18 10 2 7 2 4 
III 14 i 5 9 5 2 
All 42 10 5 8 5 4 
TABLE 4 
Number of Median 
Class schools Range number 
I 21 2-50 20 
II 17 10-60 go 
Ill 18 10-50 5 
All 51 2-60 
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to forensics in greater numbers than 
women. 


D. How many individuals represent- 
ed your school in some off-campus activ- 
ity during the past season? 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT 


Forensic programs cannot be carried 
on without money. Data concerning the 
amounts and sources of funds allocated 
for forensic programs are presented in 
the following tables. 
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in Group II becomes $400-$2,000, and 
the range for 51 of the 52 schools report- 
ing becomes $75-$2,000. 


B. What is the source of the forensic 
budget? What individual(s) and/or 
groups determine the size of the forensic 
appropriation? 

C. Is the method by which your bud- 
get is determined and the money allocat- 
ed satisfactory? 

Excluding the exceptional figure of 
$5,500 in Class II it seems clearly indi- 
cated that in both range and median 


TABLE 5 








Is your budget 











Present budget Prewar budget adequate? 
Class Range Median Range Median Yes No 
I 75-$1200 $ 640 $100-1200 $600 11 10 
II 400- 5500 820 200- 2000 750 8 10 
Ill 500- 2000 1100 400- 2500 750 7 6 
All 75- 5500 775 100- 2500 750 26 26 








A. What is your total yearly budget 
for forensics? What was your total yearly 
prewar budget using 1938-1941 as a base? 

It should be pointed out that the 
figures indicating Present Range for 
Group II and for All Schools may be 
somewhat misleading. Only one school 
reported a budget in excess of $2,000. If 
that exceptional figure of $5,500 is not 
included, the range for all other schools 


trends financial support for forensics has 
not shown any significant increase over 
prewar figures. Certainly such appro- 
priations have not kept pace with stu- 
dent enrollments. In view of the price 
levels prevailing at the time of this sur- 
vey it is particularly interesting to note 
that 50 per cent of all schools reporting 
indicated that their current budgets 
were adequate. 





























TABLE 6 
Source of money Determination of amount 
Institution Student Students and 
Class budget fees Administration Students administration 
I 5 17 10 5 5 
II 4 6 8 8 o 
III 9 6 7 1 1 
All 18 29 25 14 6 
TABLE 7 INSTITUTIONAL RECOGNITION AND 
SUPPORT 
Class Yes No : ; eS 
The extent to which administrators 
I 6 F . —— 
Il = 4 support forensics by providing for the 
III 1 3 assignment of competent faculty mem- 
All 40 12 





bers to work in the program and by ad- 
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justing teaching loads of such personnel 
can determine the scope and vitality of 
such work. For that reason, the follow- 
ing questions are regarded as important. 

A. How many faculty members, grad- 
uate assistants, etc. devote time to the 
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help is seldom available to free the 
energies of the directors for more con- 
structive work. In one out of every four 
schools reporting (thirteen out of the 
fifty-two) such help was nonexistent, 
and in the remainder this aid was largely 























forensics program? What is the total dependent on students volunteering 
TABLE 8 
Median number Hours allocated Is time 
faculty per week adequate? Median number 
Class assigned Range Median Yes No hours needed 
I 2 9-0 2.5 9 7 7.0 
II 2 12-0 3.0 6 10 9-5 
Ill 3 15-0 6.0 4 9 9.0 
All 2 15-0 3.0 19 26 9.0 
number of credit hours per week of their services. Considering that the 


teaching load provided for the above 
group to devote to forensics? Is this allo- 
cation adequate? If it is inadequate how 
much time should be provided? All 
hours are course credit hours and not 
clock hours. 

To the above data should be added 
the fact that in eighteen of the schools 
replying no adjustment was made in 
teaching loads for the additional work 
required for direction. Of equal impor- 
tance is the fact that the median of fac- 
ulty estimates of the teaching time 
needed to supervise a forensic program 
properly is three times the median num- 
ber now assigned. 

Unfortunately the problem of time is 
not the only one with which directors 
must cope. Poorly defined authority, 
lack of adequate clerical assistance, and 
highly restrictive travel policies were re- 
ported as typical matters that plague 
them. It is encouraging to note that in 
forty-seven institutions some central au- 
thority administers or coordinates the 
forensic activities, but adequate clerical 


_ 1} Raymond Walters, Statistics of Attendance 
in American Universities and Colleges, 1946, 
School and Society 64 (1946).428. 


median number of student clerical 
assistants is two and the median number 
of such assistants receiving any pay is 
zero, it seems likely that directors have 
little effective control over the time 
when clerical work is done and even 
less control over whether it is done by 
others. It may well be that one qualifi- 
cation for a successful director of foren- 
sics is experience as a typist and file 
clerk. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR IMPROVEMENT 


Forty-two responses to the final ques- 
tion, ‘What do you most need to im- 
prove your institution’s forensic pro- 
gram?’ fell into six general classes. More 
time was desired by twelve people; eleven 
wanted increased budgets; greater inter- 
est on the part of the students and au- 
diences was the need of nine schools; 
more competent faculty personne] and 
better transportation arrangements each 
were mentioned four times; while better 
physical facilities and equipment was 
listed by two schools. 








REPORT ON THE READING OF HIROSHIMA 


WILLIAM B. McCOARD 


editors of The New Yorker set aside 

all the cartoons, stories, and regular 
features to publish in full John Hersey’s 
Their they ex- 
plained, rested on the conviction that 
‘few of us have yet comprehended the 
all but incredible destructive power of 
this weapon.’ The New York Times 
said: ‘John Hersey’s article has more 
than transcendent human importance. 
Indeed, it is hard to conceive of anything 
being written that could be of more 
importance to the human race at the 
moment.’ As no one else has succeeded 
in doing Mr. Hersey makes real what 
the first atomic bomb used on human 
beings was like—what atomic power can 
mean in terms of destruction of human 
lives and plans. He does this by making 
it possible for the imagination to begin 
to grasp what happened in Hiroshima. 
He was able to illustrate the general 
facts with the experiences of six human 
beings—what they were doing that morn- 
ing, what they thought at the moment of 
the explosion, what they did, what they 
saw, and what had happened to them a 
year later. Each report represents the 
experiences of a person who is somewhat 
typical of a group that might be found 
in any modern city—the poor widowed 
mother, the man of religion, the scien- 
tifically trained doctor, and so on. Also 


I: their issue of August 31, 1946 the 


Hiroshima. decision, 


they Tepresent reactions of survivors at 
increasing distances from the center of 
the explosion. This skillful combination 
of individual reactions, together with 


WILLIAM B. McCOARD is Assistant Professor 
of Speech at the University of California. He 
has recently been elected editor of Western 


Speech. 





general over-all facts, is the technique by 
which we are enabled to visualize more 
clearly, 

Because of the article's special impor- 
tance at this time and also because of 
the excellence of its composition,’ it was 
selected for reading as one of the regular 
Wednesday 
reading presentations at the University 
of California. As a result of its effective. 
ness at that presentation various organ- 
izations in the San Francisco Bay Area 
requested additional readings. The re- 
quests continued throughout the school 
year; we averaged almost a reading a 
week. The following is a report of the 
development of this project. 


afternoon interpretative 


PLAN OF THE READING: The first chap- 
ter introduces six people who were sur- 
vivors of the bomb. A narrator read the 
introductory and transition materials. 
Then as each of the individual stories 
was presented a different reader took up 
the reporting. This helped keep the 
reports distinct and easy to follow 
throughout the four chapters, and also 
gave variety to the reading. 

ARRANGING AND CuttTinc: The report 
is a shocking, intense experience. When 
read silently it is possible to sustain this 
intensity for a longer period of time 
than when listening. To project the 
purpose of the report and maintain the 
dramatic unity, about 50 minutes of 
material was selected. After trial this 
was reduced even further to about 37 
minutes plus a four-minute introduc 
tion. 


The reports of one person, Dr. Fujii, 
were omitted as not being essential to 
the idea since the reports of Dr. Sasaki 
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of the large, modern Red Cross _ hos- 
pital served to represent more emphat- 
ically the dissolution of scientific plan- 
ning and medical care. 

Several of the more gruesome parts 
were omitted on the theory that they 
became anticlimactic and hence destruc- 
tive of the impact desired. When listen- 
ing one cannot respond repeatedly to 
stimuli of equal intensity. 

Miss Toshiko Sasaki was called Miss 
Toshiko to avoid confusion with Dr. 
Sasaki; there was no significance in their 
having the same surname. 

The only rearrangement of material 
thought necessary was that the first re- 
port of each survivor was given in a 
sequence according to his distance from 
the center of the explosion. This was 
done for simplicity and clarity. 


PREPARATION AND READING: Each read- 
er was selected for his skill as a reader, 
for the vocal contrast he could offer to 
the other readers. and for the ‘sympathy’ 
he could bring to the character he was 
reporting. Mrs. Nakamura was a humble 
peasant woman, and Miss Sasaki was a 
clerk in the tin factory. It was necessary 
that the girls reading the reports of 
those women be able to establish the 
necessary sympathy and understanding 
for humble folks. Father Kleinsorge, the 
German priest, was a fundamentally 
relaxed, mature person due to his pro- 
found faith. Dr. Sasaki, as the efficient, 
well trained man of science was a con- 
trasting personality, as was the high- 
strung, intense Rev. Mr. Tanimoto. It 
is not to be inferred that any obvious 
suggestion of character was made. In- 
stead each reader used a direct, reportor- 
ial style but became so imbued with the 


report he was making that automatic, 


Suggestions of the character would color 
the material. 

At the first meeting and through every 
rehearsal the general, over-all meaning 
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of the report was stressed. It is believed 
that this was the most important factor 
in unifying the readings and giving 
them significance. 

Each reader arose and stepped for- 
ward to give his readings, then stepped 
back to one of the six chairs which were 
placed in a straight line. The narrator 
sat at the right. The first reader, Mrs. 
Nakamura, sat next to him. The others 
followed in order of their proximity to 
the blast—Father Kleinsorge, Miss Tosh- 
iko Sasaki, Dr. Sasaki, and finally the 
Rev. Mr. Tanimoto who was two miles 
from the center of the explosion. As 
one reporter finished a section and step- 
ped back to his chair the next arose and 
stepped quickly forward. Complete 
involvement in their stories gave each 
reader an ‘urgency’ of movement. This 
was heightened by a very direct audience 
contact as they seemed to tell the infor- 
mation. Manuscripts were used but 
were uniform in appearance, and were 
held quietly so as not to attract atten- 
tion. Reference to the manuscript was 
planned so as not to interrupt the de- 
velopment of an idea or climax. In 
effect the readers became reporters as 
they ‘told’ the results of interviews. 

The climaxes within each report came 
simply, for they are skillfully written. 
Special attention was given to the over- 
all rise of interest in order that the peak 
would not be reached too soon. 

AuprENcE REACTION: It was hoped 
that the audience would think of the 
future and not the past. An introduction 
seemed necessary to direct attention to 
this purpose. One experience without 
an introduction showed that some 
people are still more anxious to discuss 
the ethics of dropping the Hiroshima 
bomb than they are to think about the 
meaning of atomic power in the future. 

Audience reaction was uniformly grat- 
ifying. Even those who had read the 
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report seemed to find new stimulation 
on hearing it. However, it was with 
considerable trepidation that we ap- 
proached the first luncheon and dinner 
engagements. Ordinarily one would not 
include this sort of realism at a lunch- 
eon or dinner meeting, but those who 
requested the reading knew what it was, 
and those who heard it were perhaps 
prepared by the introduction and their 
own realization of its significance. In 
any case, we continue to receive many 
requests from luncheon service clubs 
throughout the school year. 

READER ReEacTiION: The thirty stu- 
dents who were trained to read the 
parts had similar responses to the report 
in that the first, strong, emotional reac- 
tion to the gruesome details quickly 
wore off. This, however, did not result 
in lessening of interest in the material. 


1It was broadcast by ABC in four consecutive 
evenings of half-hour readings, for which they 
received a Peabody Award; go mewspapers 
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From the first, the focus of attention 
was on the over-all meaning; this became 
more important as the emotional details 
lost individual effect. Too, the skill of 
the writing permitted and required the 
most skillful reading. It was a constant 
and continuing challenge. It never be 
came tiresome, boring, or false in any 
way. In addition to the significance of 
its theme, Hiroshima demands respect 
as an example of the best in modern 





writing. 

ConcLusion: Hiroshima is an example 
of good modern literature which permits 
the interpretative reader to use his skills 
in presentation of a vital, current theme, 
The responsibility for thinking and 
talking about the control of atomic 
energy rests heavily on all of us. We 
cannot ignore it—it is not a bad dream 
that will be gone with the dawn. 


throughout the country reprinted it; and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club issued it as one of its 
publications. 
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GRADUATE STUDY AND TEACHER PLACEMENT 
LOREN D. REID 


strators in the field of speech have 

important professional decisions to 
make during the next few years. Ques- 
tions arise daily concerning courses of 
study, placement, and institutional pol- 
icy. Too much is at stake to let the 
answers rest sheerly on guesswork. 


G estore in teachers, and admini- 


This study has two purposes: to com- 
pile data that describe some relation- 
ships between graduate study and teach- 
er placement, and to make some pre- 
dictions to help guide those who need 
to look ahead. Such questions arise as: 
How long will college and university 
enrollments continue to increase? What 
teaching specialties or combinations are 
now most in demand? Is the supply of 
newly-trained masters and doctors likely 
to be adequate? 


1. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLMENTS 


Any study of this nature must be 
placed in the general setting of college 
and university growth during the last 
20 years. In 1926-27 the number of stu- 
dents in institutions of higher learning 
totalled only a little more than 900,000. 
By 1940-41 the figure had reached about 
one and one-half millions. This current 
school year, according to the survey of 
the United States Office of Education, 
2,338,226 students are enrolled; of this 
number about half are veterans. The 
Veterans Administration and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, which have 
surveyed the many complicated aspects 
of the problem, think that a figure of 


LOREN D. REID is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University of Missouri 
and is Executive Secretary of the AssOciaTION. 


three million may be reached by 1949 
or 1950. Some recession in enrollment 
figures may follow when the present 
group of veterans has left the campus, 
but other forces are expected to operate 
which will eventually bring the national 
total to a still higher peak. The reports 
of the President’s Commission on High- 
er Education set 4,600,000 as a possible 
figure for 1960." 

Students and teachers should be aware 
of the many factors that need to be 
considered when contemplating the 
future growth of the American college 
and university. One is the steadily rising 
curve of enrollments ever since the close 
of the first World War. This pheno- 
menon is itself the result of complex 
factors. Those who graduate tend to 
seek higher education for their children. 
Veterans in school today will want their 
sons and daughters to have a similar 
educational opportunity. A second is the 
increased number of high school grad- 
uates. Though high school enrollments 
are hardly keeping pace with the growth 
of the population, improvements in the 
flexibility of the curriculum encourage 
students to continue toward their diplo- 
mas.: Third is the increase in the number 
of women students. Fourth is the great 
numbers of births, especially in 1945, 
1946, and 1947. Fifth is the highly un- 
certain economic future. The depression 
of 1932-34 hurt college enrollments only 
slightly; a depression today would invite 
veterans to fall back on their certificates 
of eligibility and entitlement. Sixth is 
the large number of non-veterans in the 
freshman class of 1947-48, itself 80 per 
cent larger than the highest pre-war 
freshman class. Seventh is the possibility 
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that the improvement of housing will 
attract more students and hold them 
longer.* 


Atop these factors is a steadily grow- 
ing line of argument that society should 
by legislation accelerate the flow of stu- 
dents to the colleges and universities. 
The report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education points out 
that opportunity to secure college train- 
ing is often a matter of economic back- 
ground, geographical location, race or 
religion, or ability to meet the require- 
ments of a particular kind of curriculum. 
The Commission urges federal aid in 
the form of national scholarships, the 
elimination of tuition and fees in public 
institutions, the establishment of free 
community colleges, and the elimination 
of discrimination.® 

If phenomenal enrollments are to 
occur in this decade, students and teach- 
ers must anticipate the educational 
problems that will follow. If present 
enrollments are doubled, will the stu- 
dents who are selected be better pre- 
pared, or worse? Will there be enough 
positions of the traditional white-collar 
sort to absorb the flood of college grad- 
uates? And if not. will the vocational 
aspects of speech training be emphasized 
and the humanistic and cultural in- 
fluences be diluted? Should the speech 
curriculum focus upon a single specialty 
or a brace of specialties, or should it 
also make room for peripheral social or 
humanistic studies? The answers to 
these questions affect every phase of 
graduate study and of the preparation 
of college and university teachers. 


2. CURRENT DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH 


An analysis of the present need for 
teachers of speech may best be taken 
from the records of the placement ser- 
vice of 


the SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF 
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AMERICA. Placement 


now ranks with 
management of publications and cor. 
respondence with members as a major 
activity of the headquarters office. 
The placement service of the Associa- 


TION was inaugurated in 1935. That 
year, when colleges were just recovering 
from the worst effects of the depression, 
it announced 38 vacancies. In 193@ it 
announced 51 vacancies. In 1940 the 
total was 78, and a goal of 100 seemed 
entirely plausible. In 1944, a year of 
sharply reduced enrollments, 121 ap 
pointing officers used the service.* In 
1946, 389 vacancies were announced, and 
in 1947, 344- 

The demand for positions at the 
assistant professor, associate professor, 
and professor levels was much stronger 
in 1947 than in 1946, reflecting a need 
for experienced persons to teach juniors 
and seniors. Salaries offered were high- 
er in 1947 than in 1946; in 1946 the 
median figure fell in the $2400-$2699 
bracket, whereas in 1947 it was in the 
$2700-$2999 bracket. Offers of positions 
at less than $2100 practically disappear- 
ed in 1947 except for fellowships or 
part-time instructorships. About three 
times as many appointments at $3300 
or more were offered in 1947 than in 
1946, the top figure in 1947 going in a 
few instances to $6500. 

Appointing officers sought the follow- 
ing specialties, singly or in combination: 
audiometry, audio-visual aids, commun- 
ication, debate, discussion, drama, Eng- 
lish, interpretation, phonetics, public 
speaking, radio speech, speech correc 
tion, speech education, technical drama, 
and voice science. By far the greatest de- 
mand was for teachers of ‘speech’— 
meaning those who could teach the 
variety of skills entering into the basic 
course or who could teach three or more 
‘specialties.’ Next in demand, in order, 
were speech correction, public speaking, 
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communication, drama, technical drama, 
and radio. Most frequent combinations 
were public speaking and debate, with 
27 requests; speech and drama, 23; 
speech and radio, 13; speech and speech 
correction, 13; public speaking and 
drama, 8; speech and public speaking, 8. 

Since the chairmen of the 46 graduate 
departments of speech have also had 
heavy correspondence the last two years 
from appointing officers seeking candi- 
dates, the author asked the chairmen to 
comment on the market potential. Their 
replies were enlightening and helpful.° 
One group of respondents urged strong 
emphasis upon the fundamental courses 
in the fields of speech and drama, and 
also pointed out the need of training in 
related fields. As one chairman tersely 
put it: ‘Get a foundation.’ Another 
wrote: 

We do not wish to appoint to our faculty, 
either on the instructoral level or the profes- 
sorial level, any one who has not (1) a good 
and broad liberal or general education, (2) wide 
training in various fields of speech or drama as 
a basis for whatever specialization he has under- 
taken. We are interested first of all in an 
educated man and secondly in the specialist. 
Specialization without a broad education leads 
to the development of skilled technicians whose 
only interest is in turning out other technicians 
like themselves. 


Another chairman urged: 

The basic need in college teaching is for 
teachers of the beginning course, usually with 
public speaking emphasis. Hence college teach- 
ers who specialize in correction, drama, etc., 
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should have basic background in public speak- 
ing also for their early teaching years. Extra- 
curricular dramatics, debate, and speech cor- 
rection are often required. Every graduate stu- 
dent should have at least one of these. 


A second group of chairmen, while 
not indicating any quarrel with the fore- 
going view, pointed out a need for cer- 
tain kinds of specialized training. These 
chairmen had observed a_ particular 
need for training in radio, television, 
electronics, speech correction and _hear- 
ing. Experienced theatre directors and 
technicians were also in demand. 

So much for teacher demand in 1946 
and 1947. What about the immediate 
future? The author invited the chair- 
men of the graduate departments and 
also 25 chairmen of departments in var- 
ious other types of institutions to com- 
ment on their own immediate staff 
needs. The future needs of the 26 grad- 
uate departments represented in this 
study appear in Table 1. These 26 insti- 
tutions see a present need for a total 
of 8g staff members by next fall. To this 
figure should be added a number of 
graduate assistants and fellows; many 
chairmen did not list any appointments 
at this rank, though they are certain to 
make some. As to the needs of their 
departments for 1949-50, the chairmen 
found it difficult to predict, though in 
general each indicated that his 1949- 
50 staff would be about the same size as 
his 1948-49 staff. 


TABLE 1 


ProjecteD Future STAFF NEEDS OF 26 SPEECH DEPARTMENTS 
= 








Associate Assistant 





Graduate Rank not 


Professor Professor Professor Instructor Assistant specified 





Pathology, hearing, voice science ....... 2 
Public speaking, debate ............... 
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The 25 letters written to the chair- 
men of non-graduate departments were 
selected to represent various types of 
institutions: teachers colleges, technical 
or agricultural schools, liberal arts col- 
leges, metropolitan institutions, and 
others having strong programs in speech. 
Eighteen chairmen from this group 
responded, most of them presenting a 
detailed analysis of the needs of their 
departments. Their replies are not easily 
reduced to tabular form, but about one- 
third of them do not expect to increase 
their staffs in the next five years, and 
two-thirds expect to add from one to 
nine staff members each for a total of 
40 new teachers. Of those who do not 
expect to increase their staffs, two are 
at institutions having fixed enrollments, 
and three have recently made replace- 
ments in their departments. 


As a group, therefore, the chairmen 
participating in the study are planning 
substantial increases in their staffs for 
September 1948 and following years. 
Some evidences of levelling off appear, 
but not a whisper of retrechment. If a 
single department exists which is over- 
staffed, this study fails to reveal it. 


3. GRADUATE ENROLLMENTS 
IN UNIVERSITIES 


Members of the SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
or America are familiar with the re- 
ports of Franklin H. Knower, published 
annually in SPEECH MoNocRAPHS, listing 
the number of master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees awarded each year. In 1941, 
according to the Knower compilations, 
422 students received master’s and 43 
received doctor’s degrees. These figures 
marked an all-time high. During the 
war the number of degrees fell off sharp- 
ly. By September 1946, the following 
deficits are estimated to have accum- 
ulated:® 





Year Master's Doctor's 
1942 54 5 
1943 231 19 
1044 286 27 
1945 223 25 
1946 197 18 
Total deficit 991 89 


The chairmen of the graduate depart. 
ments who participated in this study 
ventured to estimate the number of ad- 
vanced degrees to be awarded by their 
institutions in 1948 and 1949. As a 
group, these chairmen represent insti- 
tutions that awarded 422 or 75.3 per 
cent of the 560 master’s degrees earned 
during 1944, 1945, and 1946, and 50 or 
78.1 per cent of the 64 doctorates. If 
their experiences are typical of all of the 
46 graduate departments and if they are 
predicting the future with just the right 
balance of caution and optimism, the 
Knower tables may be projected as fol- 


lows: 

Master's Doctor's 
1941 (‘peak year’) 422 43 
1946 (MONOGRAPHS, 1947) 225 30 
1947 (estimated) 398 50 
1948 (estimated) 492 72 
1949 (estimated) 633 87 


All of these estimates are highly con- 
jectural. Four of the chairmen reported 
they could not estimate the number of 
master’s degrees for 1948, and three did 
not submit an estimate for the number 
of doctor’s degrees for that year. Three 
balked at making estimates for 1949. In 
completing his tables the author simply 
repeated, in those instances, the figures 
submitted by the departments for 1948. 
With one exception, every chairman 
who ventured an estimate believes that 
his department will award more master’s 
degrees in 1949 than in 1947. The ex- 
pected increases range from two to 
twenty per institution. With one excep- 
tion (not the same exception as above), 
every chairman who ventured an esti- 
mate believes his institution will award 
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from one to seven more doctor's degrees 
in 1949 than in 1947. 

The conclusion is inescapable: the 
supply of teachers in the immediately 
foreseeable future is not likely to keep 
up with demand. College and university 
enrollments in 1947 are approximately 
igo per cent of the 1941 figure, yet 
graduate degrees awarded in 1947 only 
about equalled the 1941 figure. No part 
of the estimated deficit of 2,000 gradu- 
ate-student-years lost in speech is as yet 
make up. College and university enroll- 
ments in 1949 are everywhere generally 
estimated to double those in 1941, but 
graduate degrees in speech estimated to 
be awarded approach about 160 per cent 
of 1941 figures. 

Institutions in a favorable competi- 
tive position will find consolation in the 
increased numbers of graduate degrees 
to be awarded, even though the ratio of 
teachers to appointments is still small. 
As competition heightens, faculties of 
good institutions will likely become 
stronger, those of poor institutions weak- 
er. Those working towards advanced 
degrees should feel some assurance that 
the demand for their services will con- 
tinue strong, especially in the years 
immediately ahead. 


4. SOME IMPLICATIONS 


Since it appears that the supply of 
teachers will not equal demand in the 
foreseeable future, considerable thought 
should be given to the possibility of 
encouraging promising majors to enroll 
in the graduate schools. In turn the 
graduate faculties should take a fresh 
look at the program for the master’s and 
doctor's degrees, orienting it wherever 
possible to the over-riding need for 
teachers who are well trained in the 
broadest sense of the term. The place- 
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ment agencies of the AssociATION and of 
the various educational institutions will 
be especially needed in the years ahead 
to find the most suitable positions. for 
the teachers who are available. 

The analysis of the demand for teach- 
ers during 1946 and 1947 presents a 
compelling argument for breadth of 
training. Students and their advisers are 
always perplexed at how to strike the 
proper balance between breadth and 
specialization. The first teaching assign- 
ment usually calls for a certain amount 
of versatility. Later on the teacher is 
given opportunities to concentrate on 
his specialty, but even those top-ranking 
positions which seek out the specialist 
call for an individual of vision and in- 
tellectual breadth. A specialist need not 
necessarily be ‘narrow.’ The argument 
for breadth of training becomes even 
more compelling as one contemplates 
the complexity of the educational prob- 
lems to be faced when current enroll- 
ments are materially increased. 

We also need to remind ourselves to 
observe such forces as the growing 
interest in the communication of vital 
ideas (discussion, debate, public speak- 
ing, radio, and television) ; the place of 
the arts and humanities (interpretation, 
drama, criticism); the importance of the 
sciences (voice, articulation, hearing, 
and their pathologies); and the interest 
in the handicapped (various clinical 
agencies). Educational institutions may 
shift emphasis from the sciences to the 
humanities and social studies, or vice 
versa, as the nation alternately adjusts 
to peace or war, but these adjustments 
will likely be only variations of the 
major theme. All of these trends, like 
the others discussed in this article, 
underscore the imperative need for intel- 
ligent and imaginative planning. 
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1 World Almanac; Report of the United States 
Office of Public Education, Statistics of Higher 
Education, 1943-44; various bulletins of the 
American Council on Education. Enrollment 
figures for the current school year are taken 
from the November 1947, release of the Federal 
Security Agency of the Office of Education. The 
report of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education is being issued as a series of volumes: 
see especially Vol. 1, Establishing the Goals 
(Washington, 1947) and Vol. 2, Equalizing and 
Expanding Educational Opportunity (Washing- 
ton, 1947). 

2College Age Population Study, 1947-64 
(Washington, 1947); New York Times, Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, interview with Dr. John Dale 
Russell; Rufus D. Smith and Ray F. Harvey, 


College Population Trends, School and Society, 


July 5, 1947; reports of the President's Commis. 
sion on Higher Education as cited in footnote ;, 
8 Report of the President's Commission, Vol, ¢ 

4 THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 96 
(1940).528; 27 (1941).316; 31 (1945).241. 

5 The list of graduate departments of speech 
is given in each issue of SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, 
Since the author agreed to keep all replies 
confidential, he can not mention by name the 
writers of many thoughtful, analytical letter, 

6 These figures are obtained by subtracting 
the number of degrees awarded each year from 
the 1941 total. Stated another way, the figures 
represent an estimated total deficit of about 
2,000 graduate-student-years. (The Office of 
Education estimates the total loss for the war 
period as more than 1,000,000 student-years.) 
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f speech 
OGRAPHS, JOHN DIETRICH 
replies 
ame the ‘ 
letters, HE purpose of this survey is to The survey was in the form of a 
—_ assemble a more complete picture questionnaire. Each school was asked 


figures of the dramatic activity on our 
a college campuses. Objective research 
he war methods are used to illustrate the gen- 
— eral patterns and trends. It is hoped 
that the analysis will provide a sound 
core of material which may help the 
director in the evaluation of his own 
program. 
PROCEDURE 

During the spring of 1947, the 250 
largest colleges and universities in the 


matic activities. The survey included 
all schools with enrollments of more 
than 1,000 students according to 1946-7 
matriculation figures. 

Of the 250 schools surveyed, 178 re- 
sponded, with 157 reporting a dramatic 
program. The sample was carefully 
studied and the distribution of the re- 
porting schools was found to be a rep- 
resentative cross-section of American col- 
leges and universities. No differentiation 
was made between liberal arts colleges 
and technical schools or between coedu- 
cational and non-coeducational institu- 
tions. 

The relative amount of dramatic 
activity which would have been indicat- 
ed had every school reported would 
unquestionably have been less than that 
shown on the survey. Many of the 
schools which did not respond were 
those with no dramatic program. The 
study was limited to those schools which 
did report a dramatic program. 

JOHN E. DIETRICH is Assistant Professo- of 


Speech and Associate Theatre Director at the 
University of Wisconsin. 








United States were polled on their dra- | 





to list in detail its entire dramatic pro- 
gram for the 1946-7 academic year. The 
questionnaire asked for information 
concerning dates of performance, plays, 
authors, publishers, and anticipated 
attendance. A second section dealt with 
the different types of programs offered, 
e.g., experimental programs, plays for 
children, one-act plays, etc. 

After a first study of the data, it was 
decided that major emphasis should be 
laid upon the regular public dramatic 
productions. The supplementary pro- 
grams were so infrequent and highly 
diversified that they were less adaptable 
to objective analysis and interpretation. 


“ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The 157 schools reporting a dramatic 
program produced 528 plays before a 
combined audience of approximately 
685,000 persons during 1946-7. Objec- 
tive measurement may be applied to 
extensive data of this kind. 


1. The Amount and Scope of Dra- 
matic Activity. Data concerning the 
amount and kind of dramatic activity 
are reported in Table 1. The 157 schools 
were distributed into five classes upon 
the basis of total enrollment in the 
institution. In using the size of the 
school as the basis for the class interval, 
the assumption was made that the num- 
ber of students enrolled would have a 
direct effect upon the amount of the 
dramatic activity. 


The quantitative analysis reported in 
Table 1 includes both the range and the 
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TABLE 1 
EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF DRAMATIC ACTIVITY IN 157 AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
1946-1947 
Number REGULAR PUBLIC PROGRAMS SUPPLEMENTARY PROGRAMS 
Size of of No.of Prod. No. of Perf. Attendance Experimental? One Acts 
Class_ schoolt schools Range Ave. Range Ave. Range Ave. Range Ave. Range Ave. 
A Over-10,00 15 3.9 5-73 3-73 4.13 600-6500 2,747 0-12 2.73 0-244 6.80 
B_ 5,000-10,000 29 2-11 4.48 1-9° 3.65 500-3500 1,879 0-7 1.79 0-gof 10.24 
C 3,000-5,000 25 1-8 4.12 1-63 3.04 200-6,000 1,568 0-4 56 0-25 8.08 
D 3,000-5,000 25 1-8 3-15 1-4 2.27 600-3,000 g88 0-8 38 0-25 6.92 
E_ 1,500-2,000 28 1-5 2.21 1-6 1.64 200-1,500 679 0-1 07 0-15 3.46 
F  1,000-1,500 34 1-5 1.91 1-4 .38 200-2,200 709 «(O-l 21 O-12 = 4.92 
Average 3.36 2.55 1,299 82 6.53 








1 1946-7 Enrollment figures as reported by Raymond Walters, Statistics of Attendance in 
American Universities and Colleges, School and Society 64 (1946).148 ff. 

2An experimental program is defined as a laboratory production which employs new 
methods and is usually played before a selected audience. 

8 University of Washington, University of Miami, and Catholic University are excluded. 


They differ greatly from the general trend as 
audiences. 


they perform each play 20-30 times before small 


* Western Reserve University and Yale University are excluded. They differ greatly from 
the general trend since they perform approximately 75 one acts per year. 


average. The range pictures the com- 
plete spread of activity from the least 
to the most. The average, which is often 
deceptive when used by itself, reflects 
the concentration of activity in the 
lower portions of the range. Whenever 
a school was distinctly atypical it was 
considered separately. 


As might be expected, a high degree 
of correlation existed between the size 
of the school and the number of produc- 
tions. The small schools averaged about 
two productions per season, though 
certain very active small schools pro- 
duced as many as five shows. The largest 
schools produced an average of approx- 
imately six plays on their regular pro- 
grams. The largest number of public 
productions presented was eleven, pro- 
duced by one of the Class B schools. 
Though there were certain exceptions, 
extensive dramatic activity was usually 
found in schools whose enrollment was 
3,000 or above. 


An almost perfect covariation is found 
between the number of productions and 
the number of performances. Again the 
large schools performed their plays more 


often. The size of the theatre had a 
direct bearing upon the number of per- 
formances. For example, the University 
of Washington which has two rather 
small houses plays some productions as 
many as thirty performances. At the 
opposite extreme are the small schools 
with an auditorium which will seat the 
entire student body. These schools often 
play only one performance. 


The size of the audiences varied tre- 
mendously. One of the largest schools, 
with an enrollment of more than 12,000, 
produces each play for a total audience 
of only 600. The largest audiences for 
regular public performances were found 
at the University of Wisconsin where 
each play was produced for 6,500. Some 
of the smallest schools had surprisingly 
large attendance figures. In one case the 
audience for each play was larger than 
the entire enrollment of the school. 


A hypothetical program which repre- 
sented the average of all the schools 
reporting on the survey would have 3.36 
production per year. Each production 
would be performed 2.55, times before 
a total audience of 1,300. 
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Consideration of the experimental 
programs listed by the schools indicated 
that little was done beyond that given 
on the regular season bill. The largest 
and most active schools in the country 
averaged less than three experimental 
productions in 1946-7. In schools with 
enrollments of less than 5,000, there was 
virtually no experimentation. 

The one-act play is a dramatic form 
infrequently used for public production. 
Notable exceptions were Western Re- 
serve University and Yale University. 
One might logically predict that greater 
use of the one-act play would be found 
in the small school where size of cast and 
operating budget are important factors. 
The reverse appeared to be the case. 
The number of one-act plays produced 
was a function of size. An explanation 
of this phenomenon may lie in the fact 
that large institutions need to provide 
activity for more students than is pos- 
sible in their regular and experimental 
programs. 

Considerable thought has been given 
to the need for encouraging an appre- 
ciation of drama in our children. The 
most effective method for fulfilling this 
need would presumably be to produce 
good plays for children. Unfortunately, 
the colleges and universities reporting 
on the survey produced very few dra- 
matic programs developed specifically 





produced a children’s play. Since there 
were only twenty-eight productions re- 
ported, it is obvious that most of those 
schools which did plan for the children 
produced only a single play. North- 
western University and the University 
of Utah were leaders in the field of 
children’s drama. 

Central staging (also called Arena or 
Penthouse staging) was employed by 
twelve schools reporting on the survey. 
Of these twelve schools, ten had enroll- 
ments of 5,000 or above. Since this 
method is far less expensive and requires 
little theatrical equipment, it would 
seem that the smaller schools have been 
slow to avail themselves of a production 
procedure for expanding their dramatic 
programs at little cost. 

2. Types of Dramatic Material. A 
second approach to the study of dra- 
matic activity at the college level is an 
analysis of the types of dramatic material 
which are produced. These data are 
reported in Table 2. 

For the purpose of this study, any 
play which has a fundamentally serious 
message handled in a serious manner is 
considered drama. Any play which is 
light in nature and has entertainment 
as its primary purpose is labelled 
comedy. Mystery plays and nineteenth- 
century melodramas have been grouped 
together. And finally, the term musical 











for children. Less than twenty schools inchudes musical comedy, operetta, 
TABLE 2 
COMPARATIVE FREQUENCY IN PERCENTAGES OF DIFFERENT TyPEs 
OF DRAMA PERFORMED IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
1946-1947 
Number Number Mystery, 
of of Drama Comedy Melodrama Musical 
Class schools productions Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
A 15 86 43 37 18 7 
B 29 130 38 47 11 4 
Cc 25 103 35 50 8 7 
D 26 82 31 52 12 5 
E 28 62 21 56 21 2 
F 34 65 24 49 24 8 
Average: 34 48 18 5 
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comic opera, and opera. The classical de- 


finitions of comedy, tragedy, and melo- 
drama have been deliberately avoided 
because of confusion in interpretation. 

Analysis of Table 2 shows that the 
typical university-level dramatic pro- 
gram is predominantly light. Only 34 
per cent of the plays produced through- 
out the country were serious. The other 
66 per cent were a combination of com- 
edies, mysteries, melodramas, and musi- 
cals. Approximately one-half of all plays 
produced were comedies. 

This general tendency toward light 
plays was also dependent upon the size 
of the school. Class A schools produced 
more serious plays that any other group. 
As the size of the schools decreased, 
there was a consistent increase in the 
proportion of the program devoted to 
the lighter plays. In the small schools 
the mystery play was favored, e.g., in 
Class F schools one out of every four 
plays was a mystery. 

The musical is usually an expensive 
dramatic production. It requires large 
casts, elaborate settings, and costumes. 
These problems may account for the lim- 
ited number of musical productions re- 
ported. The most consistently produced 
musical shows were the comic operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. 


While the figures in Table 2 record 
the general condition with accuracy, 
certain schools followed very divergent 
patterns. Several dramatic programs 
were reported in which every play was 
both serious and academic, but even 
more frequently the opposite extreme 
was found. These schools included 
nothing on the program which was not 
a comedy or a mystery. While such pro- 
grams were the exception, they occurred 
frequently enough to encourage ques- 
tions about the variety and balance 
needed on a college dramatic program. 
3. Sources of Dramatic Material. 
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When the college director is searching 
for a play to produce, where does he 
look? From this survey we may assume 
that he turns first to the play catalogue. 
Of the 528 productions considered, 259 
or 49 per cent were found in the catal- 
ogue of Samuel French, Inc. Another 
123 or 23 per cent were controlled by 
Dramatists Play Service. Other sources 
were Baker Publishing Company, 4 per 
cent; original manuscripts, 6 per cent; 
classical references, 11 per cent; and 
sources which could not be classified, 7 
per cent. 

It should be remembered that the 
play publishing companies do have act- 
ing editions of many classical plays and 
they hold nearly complete control of 
contemporary works. Nevertheless, one 
gets the impression that many directors 
begin with the play catalogue in their 
search for dramatic material. Perhaps 
a better starting point would be any of 
the standard histories of the theatre, 
e.g., John Gassner’s Masters of the 
Drama. By following such a procedure 
the director could start with a critical 
evaluation of the play before him rather 
than the persuasive advertising matter 
of a publishing company. 

4. Classification of Plays and Authors. 
Much of the controversy concerning the 
contribution made by the college thea- 
tre to the drama of America revolves 
about the worth of the drama the col- 
leges produce. While it was not the 
primary purpose of this study to assess 
the value of the dramatic programs, an 
attempt was made to classify the 528 
productions. 


Any basis of classification will be sub- 
ject to differences in interpretation. In 
this study three broad classes were used: 
the standard play, the Broadway play, 
and the original. A play was defined 
as standard when by virtue of a passage 
of time or the dignity of the style or 
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idea, it had survived or gave promise of 
surviving as a contribution to world 
drama. The Broadway play was con- 
sidered to be any manuscript which 
depended for its reputation upon a suc- 
cessful Broadway run. An original play 
was any script which was given its prem- 
ier performance by one of the schools 
reporting on the survey. The same de- 
finitions were used to classify authors. 
A final classification, miscellaneous, in- 
cluded all plays which could not be 
contained in the major classifications. 

Three judges—a professor of dramatic 
history, a professor of literary criticism, 
and a professor of speech who is also 
the director of a university theatre—have 
classified the authors and the plays. A 
majority judgment was deemed suffici- 
ent to place a work in a given class. 
Many of the standard plays had also 
been successfully produced on Broad- 
way. These were nevertheless considered 
standard works. 

The results of this analysis, recorded 
in Table 3, tend to bear out the belief 
of many critics that college drama 
schedules are heavily laden with con- 
temporary Broadway successes. More 
than 50 per cent of the plays produced 
had their initial success in New York. 
Less than 20 per cent of the plays could 
be classified as standard works. The per- 


centage of standard productions (as 
differentiated from plays) was some- 
what higher, 30 per cent, since many of 
these plays were produced at more than 
one institution. 

A great deal of discussion has centered 
about the college theatre and the orig- 
inal play. It has been argued that the 
colleges should be the experimental 
laboratories for new scripts. The results 
of the survey suggest that this kind of 
experimentation is not taking place in 
our college theatres. Less than one play 
in ten produced on the campus could be 
classified as original. 

An even more apparent tendency to 
exclude the standard playwright is re- 
vealed in the distribution of authors. 
Of the 185 authors included in the sur- 
vey, less than 15 per cent were standard. 
This low percentage cannot be assumed 
to represent a lack of standard authors 
available for production. If world 
drama as a whole is considered, there are 
far more standard authors than current- 
ly produced contemporary authors. 

5. Popularity of Authors. Table 4 
shows the popularity of both standard 
and Broadway authors. Apparently only 
two standard playwrights have been dis- 
covered by the academic theatre—Shakes- 
peare and Shaw. Shakespeare was far 
more extensively produced than any 


TABLE 3. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLAYS AND AUTHORS 
PRODUCED IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIFS 











1946-1947 

Authors Plays Productions 

Class Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
i isl cates be ceubes shes 26 14 65 19 160 go 
OS ov acWd vecdsvecdéveece 87 42 183 56 278 52 
SS ee ee ee 29 15 29 9 29 6 
Miscellaneous? .................. 43 29 49 16 61 12 
AE. 6:0 s5a:s senvihes 185 100 326 100 528 100 











1 Classified as Standard though they may have appeared on Broadway, eg., O'Neill's 
“Mourning Becomes Electra’, Shakespeare's ‘Hamlet.’ 
2 Published but background unknown, manuscript services, nineteenth-century melodramas, 


adaptations of novels, etc. 
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other play-maker. Shaw clearly held 
second place, having exactly the same 
number of productions to his credit as 
Maxwell Anderson, who led the con- 
temporary playwrights. Following Mo- 
liére there was a sharp decrease in the 
productions of standard authors. The 
list of the ten most popular standard 
authors represents the bulk of the pro- 
ductions since there were only 160 stan- 
dard productions in all. 
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and Gogol were the lone representatives 
of Russia. No college reporting on the 
survey produced a play of Chekhov on 
its regular program. Classifying Shaw 
as a British playwright, only two Irish 
plays were produced, one by O’Casey 
and one by Synge. No French drama, 
other than that of Moliére, was_per- 
formed. The dramatists of Germany 
were excluded entirely. 

Turning to the Broadway dramatists, 


TABLE 4 


POPULARITY OF THE STANDARD AND BROADWAY AUTHORS Most OFTEN 
PRODUCED IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

















1946-1947 

Number Number 
STANDARD of BROADWAY of 

Rank Author productions Author productions 
1 Shakespeare pirakiny age 43 Maxwell Anderson ' 21 
2 Shaw RE Gt 21 Norman Krasna ; 18 
EY Wo. ctl? Sk gd d Sk de oo be cb ute ut 11 Thornton Wilder 17 
ED Siti bss bowen sre waiei’ saw tes 10 Patrick Hamilton ...... 16 
5 Ibsen , Parade Guid 9 Noel Coward 1 
ie... a a Pee Ser ee ere John Van Druten .... 10 
7 Sheridan Pie tawis ess xem 's Coben 4 Thurber & Nugent 10 
8 Capek I eee er ee 4 Lillian Hellman 8 
9 Andreyev Paves 3 Rudolph Besier 8 
NED hcdesind Fedo ce cninssenctaens 3 Lindsay & Crouse ........ 8 
Total BER yA ath PEEL ORCL 116 Total + 127 
Total Standard Productions . - 160 Total Broadway Productions 278 








POPULARITY OF THE STANDARD AND 
Broapway AuTHOoRS Most OFTEN 
PRopucED IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
1946-1947 

Large gaps appeared in the selections 
of world drama produced by the col- 
leges. In each period or area only the 
foremost authors have been included. 
Only four plays were performed from 
Greek drama, none from the Roman, 
one from Medieval, and one other than 
Shakespeare from Elizabethan drama. 
The Restoration was represented by 
Congreve, and Ibsen was the only au- 
thor consistently produced from _nine- 
teenth-century drama. 

If the problem is considered by coun- 
tries, we find that Andreyev, Katayev, 





we find that six of the most popular ten 
were represented by a single play. The 
only playwrights among the top ten who 
contributed more than one play to the 
campus theatre were Maxwell Anderson, 
Thornton Wilder, John Van Druten, and 
Lillian Hellman. Norman Krasna, the 
second most frequently produced dra- 
matist, holds that position because of a 
single popular play—‘Dear Ruth.’ 


Comparison of standard and Broad- 
way authors shows a greater frequency 
of production for the contemporary 
Broadway dramatists. There were twen- 
ty-three Broadway playwrights who were 
performed more often than Sheridan, 
who was the sixth most popular standard 
dramatist. 

6. Popularity of Plays. Of the ten 
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most popular standard plays, five were 
written by Shakespeare and three by 
Shaw (see Table 5). Since many col- 
leges produce a Shakespearean play as 
an annual tradition—Milton College in 
Wisconsin has produced a play by 
Shakespeare every year since 1906—it 
is not surprising that his plays rank near 
the top. The Shakespearean comedies 
are performed much more frequently 
than the tragedies. ‘Macbeth’ is the 
only tragedy to appear among the ten 
most popular plays, although ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘Ju- 
lius Caesar’ were also produced. 


Careful analysis of all of the standard 
dramas bears out the results reported in 
Table 2. The colleges produced many 
more comedies than serious plays. If the 
play lists in Table 5 are combined, there 
are a total of sixteen comedies and four 
serious dramas. 

A comparison of the Standard and 
Broadway plays readily shows the transi- 
tory quality of the latter group. Five 
of the ten most popular Broadway plays 
were written since 1942. 

The results of a sample survey con- 
ducted by the author in the midwestern 
colleges and universities in 1945 indi- 


TABLE 5 


POPULARITY OF THE STANDARD AND BROADWAY PLAys Most OFTEN PRopUCED 
BY AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 














1946-47 
Number Number 

STANDARD of BROADWAY of 

Rank Play productions Author productions 
1 Importance of Being Earnest ..... 10 SEE oa cass shoes oaeuv eee 18 
PE EL. <6 plohd Wedd celaee 8 Angel Street .......... ‘iets EO 16 
3 MacBeth 7 Blithe Spirit hick niaiilan aan al 11 
eS Pr ee oe 7 The Male Animal .............. 10 
5 Arms and the Man .... 6 I Remember Mama ............ 9 
6 The Taming of the Shrew 6 State of the Union a 8 
7 Much Ado About Nothing 5 Barretts of Wimpole Street ..... 8 
8 Doctor in Spite of Himself { ee ee red ee 7 
9 Midsummer Night’s Dream 4 Arsenic and Old Lace .......... 7 
St: BE. mninakiapeiiels tons s oo nis 4 A fg RR rer 7 
Total Se ae eee” 61 ye ear pe nr 101 
Re IE axa ware dpa wrqgnitaen 160 pe UB A 278 








‘The Devil’s Disciple,’ ‘Arms and the 
Man,’ and ‘Pygmalion’ were Shaw's con- 
tributions to the ten most popular dra- 
mas. ‘Man and Superman,’ ‘Androcles 
and the Lion,’ and ‘Heartbreak House’ 
complete the list of Shaw’s productions. 

Other standard dramas which were 
produced several times by the colleges in 
1946-7 were Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts,’ Andreyev’s 
‘He Who Gets Slapped,’ Eugene O'Neill's 
‘Ah! Wilderness,’ J. M. Barrie’s “What 
Every Woman Knows,’ Karel Capek’s 
‘The Insect Comedy,’ Luigi Pirandello’s 
‘Six Characters in Search of an Author,’ 
and Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s “The 
Rivals.’ 


cated that ‘Angel Street’ and ‘Blithe 
Spirit’ were the most popular plays at 
that time. They have now passed the 
peak of their popularity though they 
still hold a strong position on the pres- 
ent survey. 

‘Dear Ruth,’ ‘State of the Union,’ and 
‘I Remember Mama’ are at present ex- 
periencing a surge of popularity. All 
three are among the most popular Broad- 
way plays, even though they have as yet 
not been released in all parts of the 
country. The same general pattern is 
noted with “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street’ which has just been released for 
non-professional production. 
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“The Male Animal,’ ‘Arsenic and Old 
Lace,’ and ‘My Sister Eileen’ are three 
perennial farce favorites of the campus 
theatre. At least a portion of their popu- 
larity is caused by the inability of the 
college theatre to obtain the acting rights 
on more recent Broadway successes. 

Maxwell Anderson’s ‘Winterset’ stands 
alone as the one completely serious dra- 
ma which is consistently performed a 
decade after its initial success. In fact, 
its history has been such that it may soon 
be classified as a standard play. 

Several other plays which ranked just 
behind the first ten and considerably 
above many of the most popular stan- 
dard plays were the new Galantiere 
adaptation of the French version of ‘An- 
tigone’ by Jean Anouilh, Marquand and 
Kaufman's “The Late George Apley,’ 
Kaufman and Hart’s “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner,’ Rose Franken’s ‘Clau- 
dia,’ Sutton Vane’s ‘Outward Bound,’ 
Maxwell Anderson’s ‘Elizabeth the 
Queen,’ John Patrick’s “The Hasty 
Heart,’ and William Saroyan’s “The 
Time of Your Life.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this survey make clear 
that certain of the criticisms leveled at 
the college theatre have some basis in 
fact. On the whole; the college theatre 
could present a much broader panorama 
of world drama for its audiences. Greater 
use could be made of the plays of all 





periods and all nations. Better balance 
and variety within the program would 
strengthen both the educational and the 
entertainment value of many university 
dramatic bills. More experimentation 
with different styles of drama and new 
production techniques would increase 
the stature of many seasonal offerings. 

The new playwright should be en- 
couraged. Not only will the production 
of original plays help to broaden col- 
lege programs, but it will in time pro. 
vide a new source of materials for all 
college groups. The manuscript services 
are the first step in this direction. They 
deserve to be supported by every college 
and university. | 

The college theatre can help fill a 
vacuum in community life by greatly 
expanding its offerings for children. The 
need for more and better children’s dra- 
ma will be asserted by every parent and 
teacher. Through children’s drama the 
college theatre can increase its service 
and influence. 

While the survey has discovered cer- 
tain weaknesses in our college programs, 
it has also noted the tremendous scope 
of drama on our campuses today. From 
the largest to the smallest of schools, dra- 
matic activity is increasing. Its growth 
in the last two decades has been espec- 
ially marked. It is to be hoped that fu- 
ture surveys of college dramatic activi- 
ties will reveal merits in addition to 
those of larger numbers of productions. 
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TRAITS OF ARTICULATE LANGUAGE 
R. H. STETSON 


of communicating ideas and emo- 
tions, spatial and temporal. 
Picture writing, mathematics, and me- 
chanical drawing are handled on a sur- 
face; they are spatial varieties of com- 
munication and have the advantage of 
permanence. In simple forms they oc- 
cur early in the history of a culture. Pic- 
ture writing, the first form of writing, 
represents objects and actions, not words; 
phonetc forms of writing come much 
later. Mathematics consists at first of 
simple arithmetic calculations with 
number symbols, with tallies of various 
sorts for computation and record. Me- 
chanical drawing begins with rough 
maps, ground plans, etc., and may be 
supplemented by samples and miniature 
models as means of recording designs 
and methods. 


This spatial way of communicating 
ideas and emotions appears early in cul- 
tural history. On the other hand articu- 
late language, the primary temporal form 
of communication, is not given a per- 
manent representation until late in cul- 
tural history. Before the invention of 
some type of phonetic writing, memor- 
izing is the only means of preserving 
from generation to generation the exact 
form of words in prose or poetry. Some- 
times an extensive literature has been 
transmitted in this way. 


Tot com are two fundamental ways 


Articulate language is the early form 
of social communication, and it is sup- 
plemented by two related forms of tem- 


R. H. STETSON is Professor Emeritus and 
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poral expression, music and ritual (dra- 
matic) dancing. Language is used in 
the main for intellectual matters; music 
and dancing are primarily emotional 
and dynamic forms of expression. 

It is evident that articulate language, 
music, and dancing are closely related 
and that the method of organization is 
alike. They are often united: 

Song and choral work are natural unions of 
articulate language and music. 

Ballets, marches, waltzes, polkas, etc. (varia- 
tions on forms of locomotion) combine music 
and dancing. 

The primitiye ritual dance unites articulate 
language, music, and dancing, and constitutes 
the earliest art form for an audience; later the 
opera undertakes the same type of synthesis. 


The organization of the units of ar- 
ticulate language, music, and dancing 
involves a basic, irreducible unit which 
is the constituent of the larger, inclusive 
units. The unit is a type of coordina- 
tion in which duration, rate, and stress 
are essential; and these are the marks of 
coordinated movements. The organi- 
zation is the hierarchical arrangement 
of rhythmic groupings. 

The basic, irreducible, specific, indi- 
vidualized units are: for articulate lan- 
guage, the syllable; for music, the note; 
for dramatic dancing, the step. These 
three forms of basic unit are organized 
into larger wholes: 


Syllables into: 
Feet, 
Breath groups, 
Phrases, 
Sentences, Periods. 


Notes into: 
Figures, 
Motifs, 
Phrases, 
Periods. 
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Steps into: 
Groups of steps, 
Evolutions, 
Significant patterns, 
Completed patterns. 


The syllable is the smallest unit of 
articulate language which can occur 
alone. The syllable has factors, of which 
consonants and vowels are aspects, 
which characterize the syllable and 
which occur only in the syllable. The 
syllable is long or short in time; stressed 
or unstressed. 

The note is the smallest unit of music; 
in singing it corresponds to the syllable. 
The note has several features: pitch, at- 
tack, termination, staccato-legato, qual- 
ity. These note factors can occur only 
in a note; they cannot occur alone. The 
note is long or short in time; stressed or 
unstressed, 


The step is the smallest unit of danc- 
ing; it corresponds to the syllable of 
speech and the note of music (cf. march- 
ing songs, etc.). The step has several 
factors: each step has a take-off, a lateral 
movement (stride), and a landing. But 
these, of course, can occur only in the 
step. The step may be long or short in 
time; stressed or unstressed. 

The syllable, the basic unit of articu- 
late language. is a pulse of air from the 
chest which is: 

1. Released either by the chest muscles: 
-a, -Abe 
or by a consonant : bay 


2. Emitted through a vocal-canal shape, 
the vowel : a, Abe, bay 


3. Arrested either by the chest muscles: 
a-, bay- 

: Abe, babe 
Every system of phonetics recognizes 

a fundamental division of the syllable 

factors: 

1. The delimiting factors of the sylla- 

ble pulse, the consonants: releasing 


or by a consonant 
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(syllable initial) and arresting (syl- 
lable final), which act by constrict- 
ing the vocal canal. 

2. The canal-shaping factors through 
which the pulse is emitted—the 
vowels. 

In the European languages the vowel 

marks the syllable and is often called 

‘the syllabic.’ 

Any one of these syllable factors may 
be compound: 

compound consonants: bray, slay, 
aims, trains 

compound vowels, diphthongs: J, 
oil 

In such cases the compound consonant 

or the diphthong has the single function 

of the simple consonant or vowel; the 
compound consonant releases or arrests; 
and the diphthong emits the syllable 

pulse. The syllable pulse remains a 

single, basic unit. 

The elaboration of meanings condi- 
tions the organization of the larger, in- 
clusive units of language. The syllable 
may be modified for syntactical pur- 
poses: the addition of -s for the plural, 
e.g., may make a compound arresting 
consonant as in trains/aims; or it may 
add a second syllable as in noise/noises 
age/ages; the vowel may be changed or 
modified as in sing/sang/drive/drove. 

But the mass of meanings are express- 
ed by a series of syllables in the breath 
group, often set off by pauses and or- 
ganized by the dominant stress, the cul- 
mination of the larger movement of ab- 
domen-diaphragm which constitutes the 
breath group. This breath group with 
the culminating stress, Sapir notes as 
the fundamental syntactical unit. 

In all languages the words determine 
the sequence of syllables in foot and 
breath group; and in languages like 
English with heavy fixed word stress, the 
words determine the pattern of stresses 
of the foot and breath group. 
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As meanings are combined, the hier- 
archical combinations of breath groups 
are built up. Stresses reinforced by 
pauses indicate the larger groups; and 
the relations of coordination and con- 
trast are often reinforced by intonation 
(pitch changes). These larger, inclu- 
sive units are constituted by breathing 
movements. The phrase is set off by 
rapid inspiration; and the sentence 
(period) is a complete breathing cycle. 

The traits of stress and pause, and of 
intonation, often express something 
more than intellectual meanings; dy- 
namic traits of insistence, haste, em- 
phasis, and various emotional traits ap- 
pear in the rhythmic patterns of pause 
and stress, and in intonation. 

Notation is important for methods of 
expression like articulate language, 
music, and dancing which have become 
methods of manipulation and invention, 
and of record. Articulate language and 


1 Language (New York, 1921) 119. 
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music have come to a well defined nota- 
tion which is adequate. Both language 
and music can be handled on paper. 
Only in rare cases can it be said that a 
literary language is no longer articulate; 
this is true in some measure of the writ- 
ten Chinese. 

The development of the European 
literature, however, is in terms of utter- 
ance. The written and printed notation 
makes it possible for the writer to plan 
the utterance for the reader. Given the 
native’s familiarity with the notation 
the written or printed language can be 
made alive in effective utterance. 

A living language is articulate; and 
in utterance it gets the full expression. 
The dynamic and emotional qualities 
of speech are revealed in the effective 
utterance; they are not added as an out- 
side reinforcement; they are inherent 
in the motor organization of the articu- 
late language. 
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PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION AS COMMUNICATION 


LEE S. HULTZEN 


HE sole utility of any system of 
phonetic transcription is commun- 
ication. 

It is easy to say that the end of the 
communication is hearing in the mind's 
ear of the reader what the physical ear 
of the writer has heard. But such a state- 
ment says too much and too little. No 
system of phonetic transcription yet de- 
vised is altogether adequate. For ex- 
ample, the International Phonetic Al- 
phabet, with which this article is con- 
cerned, neglects intonation except as 
intonation can be inferred from stress. 
On the other hand, a writer may use the 
phonetic symbol for a sound he has 
never heard and a reader may interpret 
a symbol theoretically without auditory 
imagery. One of the incidental advan- 
tages of transcription lies in the stable 
persistence of secondary visual symbols, 
as contrasted with the momentary exist- 
ence of primary auditory symbols, al- 
lowing the writer or reader to hold the 
phenomena before him for contempla- 
tion. 

For the actual use of phonetic tran- 
scription as a tool of communication, 
the fundamental principle that ‘each 
symbol shall represent only one sound; 
each sound shall have a symbol to repre- 
sent it’' needs interpretation. Perhaps 
it may not be a waste of time to essay 
one part of such an interpretation: that 
part which takes into consideration dif- 
ferences in the situations of communica- 
tion as we see them today.” 

We may distinguish three general 
types of situations in which communica- 
LEE S. HULTZEN is Assistant Professor of 


Speech in the Division of General Studies at the 
University of Illinois. 


tion by means of phonetic transcription 
may be expedient: 


1. Among scholars, phoneticians and 
phonologists, discussing details in 
their fields; 

Between authorities and laymen; 
Between anyone who has heard a 
particular bit of speech and others 
who have not heard it. 


no 


6D 
we 
. 


Some situations may not fit neatly into 
the classification, but in a general way 
each type makes certain demands upon, 
and allows certain freedoms in, sym- 
bolization. 

1 


The designation scholar in the first 
heading is not to be taken overseriously. 
Anyone who writes a book or an article 
or a note, published or not, on pronun- 
ciation or on any aspect of phonetic or 
phonemic theory, qualifies on one end of 
the communication. Anyone who reads 
the book, article, or note qualifies on the 
other end. You and I are at this mo- 
ment in such a situation: I am talking 
shop and shall presently use a few pho- 
netic symbols; you are receiving the 
communication, whether you are so 
much a scholar that you hardly think it 
worth while to notice such petty details 
or are so little acquainted with the field 
that you have to strain a bit here and 
there to understand what I am trying 
to say. 


Situations of this type extend from. 
those in which transcription is used 
merely to define pronunciations, as in 
Thomas’s article in last October’s num- 
ber of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH,’ to those in which transcription 
is used to define reference for technical 
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discussion of theory, as in Twaddell’s 
monograph on the phoneme‘ or Bloch 
and Trager’s pamphlet on _ linguistic 
analysis.® 

The symbols devised by the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association are by defi- 
nition assigned to groups of features 
that characterize certain sounds, and this 
usage is so well established by current 
convention that a scholar-writer will 
hardly want to put the reader to the 
inconvenience of making an ad hoc 
modification of his accustomed sound- 
symbol associations except when the al- 
phabet is deficient or when there is some 
special reason for redefinition. Neither 
Thomas nor Twaddell needs to define 
reference as differing in any way from 
ordinary IPA usage; where a conven- 
tional symbol or transcription of a 
pronunciation appears in the articles 
mentioned above, the reference is im- 
mediately clear to the reader and com- 
munication is efficient. For most com- 
munications in situations of this type, 
conventional symbolization is adequate. 

There would seem to be no advantage 
whatever in introducing special sym- 
bolization unassociated with a detail of 
theory under discussion. In a recent ar- 
ticle in Language, Swadesh has occasion 
to cite his pronunciation of the word 
children and indicates the initial affri- 
cate as [c].° While the IPA officially 
states that this symbol ‘may occasionally 
be used in place of [t{],’ there is nothing 
to be gained by the use of an unusual 
symbol here, where the subject of dis- 
cussion is syllabics, not affricates; and 
something is lost in efficiency of com- 
munication. 


In the same number of Language, 
Wells writes the phonemes of you and 
night: /yuw/, /nayt/." There are others 
besides Wells who use the unauthorized*® 
symbol [y], which IPA gives a different 
reference, in place of the conventional 
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[j].® but they do no good service to 
the cause of ease of communication. 
Similarly Bloch and Trager use [5] 
instead of conventional [f{] and mark 
syllabic consonants in their own way, 
[]] instead of []].2° There is no am- 
biguity in the first case: their symbol is 
widely used and has no other conven- 
tional reference. There is in the second 
case a demand on the reader to readjust 
his reference for the subscript circle from 
voicelessness, with which it is conven- 
tionally and pictorially associated, to 
syllabicness, and then to master a new 
symbol for voicelessness. In neither case 
does there appear to be the slightest ad- 
vantage in the unconventional symbols. 


To say, as one might, that members 
of the Linguistic Society are so much 
accustomed to idiosyncrasies of tran- 
scription that they can surmount the dif- 
ficulty, is to avoid the question of effi- 
cient communication within the society 
and with outsiders. The fact that Bloch 
and Trager’s Outline is out of print sug- 
gests that there have been readers not 
of the initiate. 

But where there is need, a scholar- 
writer is free to use such symbolization 
as suits his purpose. The only require- 
ment is that there must come to be a 
meeting of the minds, or of the ears or 
of the kinesthetic sensations, of com- 
municator and communicatee. The 
writer must define or redefine the refer- 
ence for his special symbols, as a rule 
in organogenetic terms. 

Thus Swadesh violates no principle of 
efficient communication when he rear- 
ranges the scheme of reference for vowel 
symbols, because that is the matter he 
has in hand.* His subject is the analysis 
of English syllabics, i.e., vowels. If one 
disagrees with his symbolization, one 
disagrees with his theory. If there is any 
impediment to understanding, any in- 
efficiency in communication, the cause 
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is not in the symbolization as such but 
in some weakness in the exposition or 
in the capacity of the reader. 

Bloch and Trager’s corresponding but 
different rearrangement of reference for 
vowel symbols is similarly essential to 
the exposition of their theory and facili- 
tates rather than impedes communica- 
tion."? 

There is 2 slightly different situation 
of the first type where the immediate 
concern is with some detail of phonetic 
structure. Some years ago Frey pub- 
lished an article on Pennsylvania Dutch 
in which he used [d] to indicate a 
‘voiceless unaspirated lenis stop.’'* With 
a definition of reference, such symboliza- 
tion provides reasonably satisfactory 
communication, especially in a short 
article. The communication would be 
much more efficient, however, if the spe- 
cial symbol did not have a conventional 
reference different from that of the defi- 
nition ad hoc. [{d] conventionally indi- 
cates voiced lenis, not voiceless lenis. 
Frey might better have used [d], the 
unaspirated, lenis, and stop features be- 
ing associated with the main symbol and 
the voiceless feature with the subscript 
circle."* 

There are more difficult situations in 
which the question of phonemic struc- 
ture cannot be altogether ignored with- 
out some impairment of the complete- 
ness of the communication, even when 
the immediate concern is with purely 
phonetic representation. Thomas's in- 
vestigation of low-back vowel variants 
before r is an extraordinarily satisfactory 
communication as to the phonetic phe- 
nomena.’ We cannot, however, be quite 
sure of the significance of the variation 
without some notion of the phonemic 
structure of the dialects involved. As 
to the question here of communication 
through symbols, it may be suggested 
that [p] grouping with [>] as a free 


or positional variant of one phoneme 
would be something different from [p] 
grouping with [a], and something yet 
different from [p] of a phoneme con. 
trasting with two other phonemes, /q/ 
and /3/. 

We do not need to take into consid. 
eration the situation represented by the 
[artikla da £5] in Le Maitre Phonétique. 
Here the routine transcription is merely 
a sort of password for the society: one 
who cannot read phonetic transcription 
cannot get to participate in the discus- 
sions of the membership. For the most 
part the transcription as such serves no 
other purpose, and where it does directly 
affect the communication, other than as 
to the point under discussion, it impedes 
communication,*® 

2 


The essential characteristics of situa- 
tions of the second type are that the 
writer has or pretends to some authority 
with respect to the pronunciation of a 
dialect or language, not as to a specific 
utterance, and that the reader to whom 
the communication is addressed seeks 
guidance, wants to know without want- 
ing to criticize. We need not discuss 
here the basis for authority or the rela- 
tionship which the indicated pronun- 
ciation ought to bear to the actual 
pronunciation of speakers of the dialect 
or language. Readers may seek guidance 
as to some norm of pronunciation of 
their native language or as to a practical 
pronunciation of a language they are 
learning more or less late in life. They 
need not be phoneticians in any sense, 
although they must have been condi- 
tioned to the reference of phonetic sym- 
bols. 

The principal situations of this type 
are exemplified in pronouncing diction- 
aries and in connected texts offered as 
models to learners or occasionally to 
native speakers seeking standards. The 
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best English dictionaries are those of 
Jones, for one dialect of England, and 
Kenyon and Knott, for three American 
dialects..' Among connected texts we 
may note the [parti dez ele:v] of Le 
Maitre Phonétique and the Recom- 
mended Pronunciations which for a 
time appeared in American Speech."* 

The pronunciation to be represented 
must, of course, be generalized, not that 
of an individual’s specific utterance, but 
that somehow typical of a linguistically 
homogeneous group sufficiently large or 
important to make the work worth 
while. Consequently the symbols used in 
transcription must have comparatively 
general reference rather than the exact 
reference sometimes appropriate to sit- 
uations of types 1 and 3.%° For such 
general reference simplicity of symbol- 
ization is one desideratum. Clarity, or 
descriptive power or freedom from am- 
biguity, is another. And there is also 
the matter of inner consistency of the 
symbolization, which may be an aspect 
of clarity. 


If we look at the semi-broad transcrip- 
tion of Jones’s Dictionary not as a 
record of his analysis of the dialect in 
terms of his phonemic theory but as an 
immediate instrument of communica- 
tion between Jones and learners, the 
sacrifice of unambiguous descriptive 
clarity seems not to have achieved real 
simplicity. For example, a student can- 
not interpret [i:] as [i] plus [:]; the 
main symbol of [i:] has a reference, as 
excellently shown by the chart of tongue 
positions opposite title page, different 
from that of [i].2%° It is undoubtedly 
true that the reader does not apprehend 
[iz] as [i] plus [:], but as one symbol, 
and after the symbol-learning stage, he 
is not deceived. Nevertheless, one cannot 
make two references one by a stroke of 


the pen. The simplicity is altogether 


false. There is nothing gained by the 
device, and something lost. 

Kenyon and Knott keep their refer- 
ences of basic symbols clear in respect 
to such details. Possibly they sacrifice 
something of descriptive power by not 
marking length of actually long vowels. 
While length may not be distinctive or 
as important for American English as 
for Southern British vowels, it is un- 
doubtedly true that length plays some 
part in the sounding pattern of our 
speech, and many of those to whom the 
dictionary might be of use, the late 
learners, might profit by the continual 
reinforcement of the idea. 

In one instance Kenyon and Knott 
achieve simplicity in their Dictionary at 
the expense of consistency. Having de- 
fined the reference for [r] as ‘parallel 
in structure to [w] and [j],’ they give 
only [r] an additional reference for post- 
vocalic position.** Thus they symbolize 
the pronunciations of yawp, poi, wan, 
now, red, dare as [jop]:[por], [wan]: 
[nau], but [red]:[der]. It would be 
consistent, and perhaps advantageous, to 
use [j], [r], and [w] for nonsyllabic 
offglides as well as onglides;** but if [1] 
and [vu] are to be used for the offglides 
corresponding to onglides [j] and [w], 
then inner consistency demands some- 
thing like [a] for the offglide corre- 
sponding to [r]. 

In sum, for indicating the lexical pro- 
nunciation of words, the transcription 
should be as simple, with as general 
reference, as possible without sacrificing 
such clarity as lies in unambiguous des- 
criptive power and innner consistency. 

The transcription of conected texts 
as models serves a purpose similar to, 
and should meet the same requirements 
as, that of single words. The objections 
to broad transcription of the sort re- 
cently used in Le Maitre Phonétique for 
Southern British are stronger for con- 
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nected texts than for dictionaries.** The 
reader who has most use for the tran- 
scriptions is the learner who has not yet 
mastered the language. When he looks 
up a word in the dictionary, he has time 
for looking at it carefully, the whole as 
well as the parts, and he can unscramble 
such ambiguous references as_ those 
noted above. When he reads a connect- 
ed text, he does not necessarily know 
what the word is—and we cannot get 
away from the fact that he has to recog- 
nize words. He must often proceed by 
noting the reference of one symbol after 
another, constructing the whole out of 
its least parts, a procedure quite differ- 
ent from that of ordinary reading. Any 
effort spent in revising reference is waste; 
what makes revision necessary impedes 
communication. 

For a language like English, in which 
stress plays so important a part, it would 
seem obvious that stress should invar- 
iably be indicated in model texts, for 
monosyllables as well as for plurisyl- 
lables. In the first line of a recent sample 
of General American, failure to mark 
stress offers three ambiguities: [1n frftin 
minats .. . autsard da staked }.** [ frf'tin] 
is impossible here and ['frf'tin] may 
suggest an exactness not meant; there 
is real question as to the stressing of 
[avtsard], not resolved by consulting a 
dictionary; unless the learner knows 
more than 9,000 English words he is 
not likely to know that the last word is 
[stak'ed], according to Kenyon-Knott, 
or [sta'ked], according to Jones's stres- 
sing. In the next line the stress pattern 
of the phrase [wan mor 61] cannot be 
guessed, 

To the same end of making it easier 
for the reader to get as much as possible 
out of the whole communication, the 
phrasing should be indicated. Some- 
thing more is needed than ordinary 
punctuation, which is always inadequate 
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and which has doubtful phonetic refer- 
ence.*® 

Some models have appeared with al- 
ternative pronunciations indicated. Eg, 
[hi wad ansa (antsa) J; [rkspr(a)riang 
sam sa(g)d3est{[nz]; [l3(r)nd dea/r dare 
lekt].2° Such devices impede communi- 
cation. If alternative pronunciations 
must be offered, two or more versions of 
the whole passage provide better series 
of reference for interpreting the flow of 
the whole. 

In some situations, as in texts prepar- 
ed for early stages of language learning 
or for a specific group of learners and 
in texts serving as direct communication 
between teachers and learners or vice 
versa, simplicity may well give way for 
detail of reference and descriptive pow- 


er.27 Thus the dentalization of nonfri- 
cative alveolars next to interdentals, 
both within words, [wid@], and as 


sandhi modification, [1m da], may be 
marked to assist those who have pain- 
fully mastered the alveolar articulation. 
The comparatively slight and nondis- 
tinctive diphthongization of mid-front 
and mid-back vowels in American Eng- 
lish may be indicated by superior sym- 
bols for offglides. 

Of the same type are situations in 
which someone who has studied a dialect 
offers to anyone interested generaliza- 
tions on specific utterances rather than 
records of the utterances themselves.” 
The transcriptions may be as simplified 
or as detailed as the generalization war- 
rants. However simplified, however 
carefully restricted to the representation 
only of distinctive sounds, phonetic 
transcriptions in this situation, or in any 
other, gain nothing from being labeled 
phonemic. So to label them is to intro- 
duce complications into the communi- 
cation, at best to commit the transcriber 
to one of the least constructive concepts 
of the phoneme. 
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By far the most widely useful phonetic 
transcription is the record, for commun- 
ication to others or for later communi- 
cation to oneself, of actual utterance. 
Anyone who can handle a phonetic al- 
phabet can make the transcription and 
anyone similarly equipped can read it. 
Situations vary from the collection of 
material for scientific study to the jot- 
ting down of notes on speech that has 
piqued an amiable curiosity. 

There can be no question of simplic- 
ity for the sake of simplicity in the 
collection of materials which are design- 
ed to be, or may be, used for scientific 
study. Under exceptional circumstances, 
such as Thomas’s collection of data on 
low-back vowel variants,?® one may note 
only gross characteristics of a selected 
list of sounds. But on the whole, tran- 
scription in this situation should be as 
exact and as minutely detailed as the 
ability of the transcriber allows. 


The best collection of single words in 
this country is on the maps of the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of New England.*® The 
materials are available for any study, 
and one may be reasonably confident 
that the communication is as efficient as 
the phonetic alphabet and the condi- 
tions of large-scale investigation are like- 
ly to permit. 

Stanley offers some connected texts in 
connection with his study of Texas 
speech, as well as a great array of single 
words and phrases.*t The transcription, 
while detailed, is not so minutely exact 
as that of the Linguistic Atlas, nor are 
the references of the symbols nearly so 
well specified. It is to be noted that when 
material of this sort is published, the 
whole material is available to anyone 
and the communication may be broader 
than intended.** I.e., the writer may cite 
a transcribed word as illustrative of one 
detail of pronunciation; at the same 
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time he presents all the other details 
involved in that word, whether or not 
he paid careful attention to them when 
transcribing. 

A special situation, in which the re- 
sponsibility of the transcriber may not 
be so great as in the preceding but in 
which his accuracy may be more readily 
called to account, appears when the tran- 
scription can be checked against avail- 
able phonograph records. Transcriptions 
of seventeen of the records in the Lin- 
guaphone (formerly Victor) American 
Speech Series have been published.** 
Here we need a nice adjustment between 
the detail that will satisfy a possible 
reading-listening reception of the com- 
munication and the readability that will 
make the transcriptions most generally 
useful. 

As examples of communication in the 
nature of amiable chatter, we have notes 
and word lists appearing from time to 
time in American Speech, and could 
once find there extended texts of actual 
speech.** As to single words or phrases, 
it is only to be said that transcriptions 
need to be accurate and sufficiently de- 
tailed as to the point in question, noth- 
ing more. They do not pretend to be 
available for systematic study. 

We come finally to the situation in 
which the transcriber says in effect: Here 
is a record of what I heard someone say, 
a record in such form that you may look 
it over at your leisure. There is some- 
thing interesting about it, either in the 
person of the speaker or in the dialect 
which he spoke. I am not trying to 
prove a thesis; I am merely suggesting 
that you might like to share my exper- 
ience. 

The reader may get from the com- 
munication, along with some immediate 
pleasure, an understanding that spoken 
language is what the people who speak 
it make it—something alive, not some- 
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thing dead and buried in books—and 
that the best speakers are human beings. 
Incidentally, younger readers can get 
much pleasant practice in reading trans- 
scription. 

The requirements for the transcrip- 
tion, beyond the validity and adequate 
definition of reference which are to be 
expected, are those of ready readability. 
While notes on characteristics of the 
speech which transcription does not 
show are helpful, the usual reference of 
phonetic symbols should not be modi- 
fied for the special case if such modifica- 
tion can possibly be avoided. Thus the 
degree of diphthongization of a vowel, 
however consistent, should be shown by 
symbols, [e] or [et] or [er], rather than 
explained in a note. But there is no need 
for indicating normal modifications of 
sounds in context, such as the dentaliza- 
tion of alveolars next to interdentals, 
[et da], not [zt do]. Readability ob- 
viously demands that phrasing be indi- 
cated, and that all stressed syllables be 


1 J. S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation (Ann 
Arbor, 1924) 17. The same statement appears 
in later editions, and variations on the theme 
have been played in innumerable places. 

2 There have been many statements on the 
use of phonetic transcription in the past few 
decades, e.g., Phonetic Writing and its Uses, 
in Principles of the International Phonetic 
Association (1912) 6-8, but I think nothing re- 
cently in the pages of QJS. I recognize but make 
no effort to recaptiulate the literature on the 
subject. 

8C. K. Thomas, The Place of New York City 
in American Linguistic Geography, QJS 33 
(1947)-314-20. : 

4W. Freeman Twaddell, On Defining the 
Phoneme, Language Monograph 16 (1935). The 
symbolization is very simple. 

5 Bernard Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis, Special Publication of the 
Linguistic Society (1942). The symbolization is 
more elaborate. 

6 Morris Swadesh, On the Analysis of English 
Syllabics, Language 23 (1947).142. I am in this 
article enclosing phonetic symbols in brackets 
whether the reference is to the symbol as such, 
an i lar use, or to the sound it represents. 

7Rulon S. Wells, Immediate Constituents, 
Language 23 (1947).108. That Wells’s symbols 
are phonemic rather than phonetic is not signi- 
ficant for the point in question. 
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marked, extraordinarily strong stress by 
doubled or possibly even by tripled 


stress marks. 


Occasionally, as for an unusual bit of 
dialect, there may be advantage in ex. 
hausting the resources of the phonetic 
alphabet to indicate minute detail.** But 
most transcriptions of actual utterance, 
if not designed for scientific study, are 
adequate and better serve the purpose 
in hand if meticulosity gives way in the 
interest of easy reading.** 


The preparation and publication of 
transcriptions of this last variety prob- 
ably offers the greatest possibility of 
pleasurable learning to the greatest 
number of people. Anyone who has 
transcribed a couple of pages or so of 
actual utterance will recall the exhilara- 
tion of discovery. Anyone who has read 
the splendid reportorial transcriptions 
in American Speech knows that the 
things are good reading, affording some 
other satisfaction than that of duty done. 


8 There is not the slightest implication here 
that the International Phonetic Association has 
any authority which anyone is bound by other 
than sweet reasonableness to acknowledge. 

® The use of this symbol for the diphthongal 
offglide may seem strange to some who are 
familiar only with another symbolization. But 
the choice here, where choice is offered by IPA 
and general use, is something entirely different 
from the irregular substitution in question. Cf. 
fn. 22. 

10 Outline 26, 28. Here as elsewhere the cita- 
tion is only of samples; other similar uses in the 
same work are ignored. 

11 Language 23.142, 144-5- 

12 Outline 52. 

13]. W. Frey, The Phonemics of English 
Loan Words in Eastern York County Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, American Speech 17 (1942).95. 

14 Such symbolization is advantageous only if 
the subscript circle is to indicate nothing more 
than voicelessness, as the IPA statement specifies. 
If it also indicates fortisness, as the IPA example 
of voiced s as exact equivalent of z suggests, 
the subscript symbols are useless. Cf. my note 
on this point, QJS 33 (1947).206. 

15C. K. Thomas, The Dialectal Significance 
of the Non-Phonemic Low-Back Vowel Variants 
Before R, in Studies in Speech and Drama in 
Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca, 
New York, 1944) 244-54. 
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16 E.g., 86 (1946).15, where Martinet comments 
on the possibility that some readers may have 
had their attention distracted from the matter 
under discussion by an oddity in his pronuncia- 
tion of French. 

17 Daniel Jones, An English Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 7th ed. (New York, 1946). J. S. Kenyon 
and T. A. Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English (Springfield, Mass., 1944). 
There are, of course, pronouncing dictionaries 
that do not use IPA symbols, whether or not 
to advantage determinable in any specific case. 
Lesser word lists, using IPA or other symbols, 
are in the same situation as the dictionaries. 

18 This section of Le Maitre Phonétique has 
appeared regularly since 1927, and the equiv- 
alent now and then before that. The Recom- 
mended Pronunciations appeared in American 
Speech from 1933 to 1939. 

19Cf. Jones, Dictionary? xx-xxiii; Kenyon- 
Knott, Dictionary xvi-xxii, xxxviii-xlv. 

20 Cf. Dictionary? xxii, where Jones notes that 
the long sound is often diphthongal. See also 
his Outline of English Phonetics, 3rd ed. (Cam- 
bridge, 1932) 63, 65. 

21 Dictionary xxi. 

221.e., these symbols with semivowel refer- 
ence can appear after the principal vowel of a 
falling diphthong as well as before the principal 
vowel of a rising diphthong. With a reference 
labeled glide, ie., with a slight shift in point 
of view, they can similarly be used for offglides 
as well as for onglides. This is not the place to 
discuss the point. Thomas, in his new Intro- 
duction to the Phonetics of American English 
(New York, 1947), avoids an obvious imcon- 
sistency, which is as pertinent for type 1 situa- 
tions as for type 2, by offering less definite 
references for his symbols and by making the 
precedent of Kenyon and Knott part of the 
justification for his choice of symbol. 74. 

23 E.g., in the first two lines of a transcription, 
88 (1947).31, the same symbol appears with three 
different references for vowels in the words 
wandered, slow, and saw. P 

24Le Maitre Phonétique 85 (1946).8. 

25 Most of the models in Le Maitre Phonéti- 
que are punctuated, not phrased. Both punctu- 
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ated and phrased models have appeared in 
American Speech. 

26 American Speech 8 (1933).68; 14 (1939).204, 
289. Most of the later models in this journal 
appeared in only one version, labeled something 
like ‘a generalized transcription of acceptable 
American English.’ 

27 Cf., on adaptation to a specific group of 
learners, A. Martinet, Maitre Phonétique 86 
(1946).14-7. 

28 The Specimens in Le Maitre Phonétique 
seem to be of this sort rather than of type 3. 
Thomas did ‘A composite transcription from 
Knox County, Tennessee’ in American Speech 
14 (1939)-125-6, 15 (1940).85. 

29 Cf. fn. 15. The materials have not, so far 
as I know, been published. 

80 By Hans Kurath, Director and Editor, 3 
vols. in 6 (Providence, Rhode Island, 1939-43). 
See the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography 
of New England (Providence, 1939) 39-54 for ex- 
planation of the methodology. 

31Oma Stanley, The Speech of East Texas, 
Columbia University Dissertation, American 
Speech Reprint (New York, 1937). The con- 
nected texts 79-88, 92-4. 

82 Thus Thomas, Dialect Significance of Low- 
Back Vowel Variants 252, refers to Stanley's 
dissertation, and notes that a statement ‘in the 
text of the article is offset by a larger number 
of instances . . . in his transcriptions.’ 

38 American Speech 1933 to 1939. Transcrip- 
tions of other available phonograph records 
have appeared. 

84 As an example of word lists, L. Sprague de 
Camp, Pronunciation of Upstate New York 
Place Names, 19 (1944).250-65. The publication 
of phonetic texts of actual speech, under the 
supervision of Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, began 
in 1933 and continued through 1945, during 
the last five years to the exclusion of most other 
transcription. 

35 E.g., American Speech 10(1935).298-9, and 
a short extract 8 (1933).67-8. 

36 Examples of transcriptions of all sorts can 
be found in American Speech, one which offers 
a good pattern to be followed 17 (1942).179-81. 
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MAGNETIC SPEECH RECORDERS 


J. S. KEMP 


ECENT developments in the mag- 
R netic recording of sound have 
caused some confusion among 
those who plan to use recording devices 
as an audio aid to speech training. The 
disc recorder which has been in general 
use for a number of years will certainly 
continue to serve. But the relatively 
high cost of discs and the required op- 
erational skill will probably continue to 
hold back wide use in speech classrooms. 
I shall attempt here to sketch the 
background and development of mag- 
netic recorders and to suggest their pos- 
sible uses in the educational field. 

At the turn of the century a Danish 
physicist, Valdemar Poulsen, invented a 
wire recorder called the telegraphone. 
There were a number of defects in the 
experimental device but it is possible 
that the instrument might have been 
perfected a number of years ago if the 
principles of oscillators and amplifiers 
had been known at that time. The Poul- 
sen telegraphone was literally shelved, 
and only sporadic activity in that field 
was noted for the next thirty years. 

In the 1930’s Marvin Camras was a 
student at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. His cousin, a singer 
who was dissatisfied with the quality of 
the conventional disc recorder, prevailed 
upon him to investigate the practically 
abandoned art of magnetic recording 
and to discover the secret which had 
baffled the earlier experimenters. By ap- 
plying new ideas Marvin Camras de- 
veloped the first successful wire record- 
J. S. KEMP is Assistant Director of the Magnetic 
Recorder Division of the Armour Research 
Foundation. He is a graduate of Olivet College 


and has studied in the Graduate School of the 
University of Michigan. 





er, Camras then joined the staff of the 
Armour Research Foundation and now 
serves in an advisory capacity for the 
magnetic recorder research program. 

Under the pressure of wartime de- 
mand the Armour Research Foundation 
produced an experimental wire recorder 
which was not only rugged in construc. 
tion but capable of good quality voice 
recording and reproduction. Even before 
the Armour wire recorder had passed 
beyond the experimental stage the arm- 
ed forces requested Armour to construct 
thousands of wire recorders for many 
war uses. A report from a marine who 
recorded the landing at Iwo Jima stated 
that of all the various recording devices 
—film, disc, and magnetic—only one—the 
magnetic recorder—survived the vibra- 
tion, shock, salt air, and abrasive dust 
at Iwo. 

The wartime use of magnetic record- 
ers brought to light a number of disad- 
vantages of the device as manufactured 
at that time.-Wire breakage was a serious 
problem. The medium carbon steel wire 
used in the early models became brittle 
with age and was susceptible to rust, 
and the recorders were mechanically im- 
perfect, frequently fouling the wire. A 
maximum rewind ratio of two to one 
made it necessary to spend a half-hour 
to rewind a one-hour spool. The fre- 
quency response at.a given wire speed 
was inadequate for some uses. And the 
complete recorder weighed almost fifty 
pounds. 

One of the important subsequent ad- 
vancements was the development of a 
specially processed stainless steel record- 
ing wire. It is surprising that stainless 
steel, which is usually considered non- 
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magnetic, can be used for the recording 
wire. It happens, however, that by cer- 
tain processing the desirable magnetic 
characteristics are produced. The fre- 
quency response of the new wire is such 
that the wire speed can be reduced from 
five to two feet per second and still pro- 
duce a broader frequency range than 
was possible with the ordinary steel wire. 

Mechanical systems have been simpli- 
fied so that the cost of manufacture has 
been greatly reduced. The wire path has 
been made more direct from spool to 
spool making wire breakage less likely. 
Rapid rewind saves time. The frequency 
response has been extended. Weight in 
some types of recorders has been cut in 
half. 

After the government contracts for 
manufacturing wire recorders were com- 
pleted Armour returned to its magnetic 
recorder research program and devel- 
oped a tape recorder and the associated 
tape. The tape recorder is capable of 
performance equal to that of the wire 
recorder. The particular use determines 
which media, wire or tape, is better 
adapted. 

The storage space for the spool of 
wire is much less than for tape. A stand- 
ard one-hour spool of wire requires 
five cubic inches space, while for the 
same playing time two seven-inch spools 
of tape occupy forty cubic inches. 

In early 1943 when it became evident 
that the magnetic recorders were com- 
merically feasible the Armour Research 
Foundation initiated a licensing pro- 
gram. Today there are forty-four firms 
in the United States and abroad which 
are licensed to manufacture under the 
Armour patents. Principal attention 
has been given to general purpose re- 
corders and recorder units used in con- 
junction with the home radio receiver. 
Magnetic dictating machines have also 
been introduced. Advertising machines 
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are already designed, and recorders for 
the educational field are contemplated. 


A recent Armour development aimed 
to lessen the time for rewind and to pro- 
vide more economical use of the tape 
uses only one-half of the magnetic tape 
surface while recording in one direction 
and the other half when the tape motion 
is reversed in direction. This two-chan- 
nel operation doubles the operation 
time giving a full hour for a seven-inch 
roll of quarter-inch tape. No rewind is 
necessary. When the tape completes a 
trip in one direction the motor is re- 
versed and the other track is used. When 
the tape has completed its round trip 
it is ready for replaying. The tape di- 
rection is manually reversed but auto- 
matic reversal could be devised and 
would then allow continuous recording 
or playback for a one-hour period. 


The two-channel recorder is best suit- 
ed for continuous recording and .play- 
back, and by choice of reel size could 
be arranged to give any playing time 
from a matter of seconds to several 
hours. 


Another recorder recently announced 
by Armour is especially designed for 
dictation, but is also ideally suited for 
clinical speech recording. The record- 
ing medium is an endless belt six or 
eight inches in width and, experiment- 
ally, 22 inches in circumference. The 
belt is slipped into place on a pad of 
rollers spaced a few inches apart. The 
belt moves in but one direction and the 
recording head advances slowly from 
one edge to the other producing a close- 
ly spaced helical recording. One belt has 
a playing time of ten or twelve minutes. 
There is, of course, no need for rewind. 
The low belt cost will encourage preser- 
vation of recordings but the recorder op- 
erators will appreciate the instantaneous 
re-use characteristics which the belt re- 
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corder has in common with all magnetic 
recorders. 

The source of the recorded material 
will determine which type of recording 
equipment will best serve the particular 
case. One source of valuable educa- 
tional material is through radio broad- 
cast. The studio facilities and _ profes- 
sional talent create an atmosphere great- 
ly enhancing the program content. But 
many suitable programs occur at times 
unsuitable for direct use, sometimes out- 
side of class hours. A selector-clock op- 
erated wire recorder can capture any 
program around the clock. The clock 
can be set to record for quarter-hour 
programs either consecutive or inter- 
mittent, with no operator in attendance. 
In preparation, the particular radio sta- 
tion is tuned in and the volume control 
is set at the proper level, and then the 
control of radio and recorder is switched 
over to the clock. A more complicated 
clock operated radio can select a differ- 
ent station for each time interval. 


At the present time a number of pub- 
lic libraries circulate disc records of 
plays and books. Although this record 
service has enthusiastic reception, either 
through carelessness of the operator or 
because of inferior playback equipment, 
the useful record life is too short. Mag- 
netic records would promise many more 
playings, barring accidental damage to 
the wire or tape. When the number of 
magnetic recorders in homes and in 
schools reaches 200,000 the production 
of magnetic records will be undertaken. 
It is estimated that during the second 
half of the year 1947 about 100,000 wire 
recorders using the standard spool were 
sold in the United States, and it is ex- 
pected that this number may increase to 
400,000 by the end of 1948. So we can 
expect a number of recording firms to be 
producing educational and entertain- 


ment recordings on wire in a matter of a 
few months. 

The tape recorder which followed 
the wire recorder in production quanti- 
ties will undoubtedly reach the same 
degree of acceptance as the wire recorder, 
Most manufacturers of wire recorders 
have standardized spool dimensions, 
wire size, wire magnetic characteristics, 
and wire speed. Tape recorder manu- 
facturers will standardize their media 
also. At present a record which can be 
played on the wire recorder of one man- 
ufacturer can be played on that of an- 
other. The non-standard machines are 
relatively few in number. 

Foreign language has been successfully 
taught by disc records for a number of 
years. A further refinement in language 
training is a magnetic recorder which 
has at spaced intervals recordings of 
words spoken by the teacher with corre- 
sponding spaces in which the student 
can record his attempt at imitating. By 
listening to the playback the student 
can recognize wherein his imitation is 
faulty. 

Parallel with the circulation of edu- 
cational moving pictures there can be a 
magnetic record service for use in teach- 
ing subjects such as history, English, for- 
eign languages, and the sciences. 


It is conceivable that students will 
have magnetic recorder attachments 
for the home radio which will be used 
for home work, the records being pro- 
cured from libraries or from another 
circulating source. 

The cost of the magnetic recorder has 
been diminishing as the art has been 
mastered. The first recorders manufac- 
tured for the armed forces cost $750; 
now a superior wire recorder is on the 
market at a list price of about $150. 
Another company sells a radio-phono- 
graph-wire recorder combination for 
about $165. The tape recorder will 
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eventually sell in the same price range. 
Wire and tape cost about $5.00 for an 
operating hour and each can be re-used 


many times. 

The weight of portable wire recorders 
has been reduced to twenty-five pounds 
and could, if necessary, be reduced still 
further. Equipment to be used in a 
fixed location is somewhat more bulky. 

The first wire recorders required fre- 


quent mechanical adjustment in order 
to obtain satisfactory operation. The 
recorders produced today are relatively 
free of ‘bugs,’ and reports indicate that 
some are in daily use without any mech- 
anical attention for months at a time. 

The magnetic recorder will not re- 
place the conventional disc recorder but 
it certainly will broaden the utilization 
of speech recording in education. 








THE LECTURE MOVEMENT: 1840-1860 


WALDO W. BRADEN 


URING a period of forty-five 
Does more than two thousand 

audiences scattered from Maine 
to Iowa heard eloquent Wendell Phillips 
deliver his famous lecture, The Lost 
Arts. This remarkable feat could not 
have been accomplished without the 
existence of that unique institution, the 
lyceum. In later years the New England 
orator was wont to open with the re- 
mark that his discourse was originally 
prepared (1838) during: 
. .. that first phase of the lyceum system, before 
it undertook to meddle with political duties 
or dangerous and angry questions of ethics, 
when it was merely an academic institution 
trying to win busy men back to books, teaching 
a little science, or repeating some tale of foreign 
travel or painting some great representative 
character, the symbol of his age. 


The ‘first phase’ extended from Josiah 
Holbrook’s founding of the lyceum in 
1826 to about 1840. As an ‘academic 
institution’ the lyceum had as its ob- 
jectives the popularization of the study 
of natural science, the improvement of 
teacher training, the advancement of the 
common schools, and the promotion of 
adult education. The movement, im- 
mediately popular, swept the entire 
country; by 1835 three thousand village, 
one hundred county, and fifteen or six- 
teen state lyceums were in operation.* 
In addition the enthusiasts in 1831 or- 
ganized the American Lyceum, a na- 
tional organization made up of represen- 
tatives from lower groups. These groups 
launched extensive programs of self 
study and mutual improvement with 


WALDO W. BRADEN is Associate Professor of 
Speech at Louisiana State University. 





large numbers participating. They per- 
formed scientific demonstrations, made 
rock collections, heard scholarly papers 
by their more learned members and dis. 
tinguished guests, collected libraries, 
built lyceum halls, fostered programs of 
improvement in all sorts of educational 
institutions, and concerned themselves 
with the betterment of mankind in gen- 
eral.” 


Apparently by the late thirties the 
lyceum as ‘an academic institution’ was 
rapidly losing its impetus and paid lec- 
turers who discussed ‘political duties or 
dangerous and angry questions of ethics’ 
were receiving increased attention. The 
failure of the American Lyceum to as 
semble after 1839 was another indica- 
tion of this change in emphasis. 


Many factors contributed to this 
change. The appearance of state super- 
intendents of education and state pro- 
grams for improvement of the schools, of 
teachers institutes and training pro- 
grams, and of curricular interest in na- 
tural science lessened the need for which 
men like Josiah Holbrook and Horace 
Mann had originally promoted the ly- 
ceum. The popularity of the lecture 
series in Boston and other cities pointed 
the way to the village groups, always 
more or less eager to imitate their larger 
neighbors. Local  self-improvers, no 
doubt, found listening to an Emerson, 
an Everett, or a Gough decidedly more 
stimulating and _ enlightening than 
watching some of the local boys struggle 
through ill-prepared science demonstra- 
tions. Finding fluent lecturers offered no 
problem, for the reform movement 
which swept the North provided a host 
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of advocates eager to talk to any group 
willing to listen. 
2 

The lecture-lyceum in the twenty 
years before the Civil War retained some 
of the original esprit de corps of the ear- 
lier period. Although tastes changed 
and the nature of the programs was al- 
tered many of the local groups especially 
in New England continued to function 
under their old organizations and con- 
stitutions, never admitting any shift 
from their original purposes of diffusion 
of knowledge and mutual improvement. 
New groups that made their appear- 
ances under such names as lecture asso- 
ciations, young men’s literary societies, 
or simply Y.M.A.’s, publicly espoused 
equally high goals. But in contrast to 
the previous period when widespread 
participation was the rule now the bur- 
den of public enlightenment fell upon 
the paid lecturer who in many Cases 
was intereseted in little more than 
pleasing his listeners. Frequently enter- 
tainment was substituted for serious 
intellectual stimulation. In addition 
fund-raising for worthy causes such as 
starting a library became the objective 
of many groups. 

In many communities the meetings 
assumed the character of social gather- 
ings, attracting persons from miles 
around. During the fifties Bayard Tay- 
lor was surprised to find that some of 
his Wisconsin audiences travelled fifteen 
and twenty miles over the prairie in their 
wagons to see and hear him. The lec- 
ture was an escape from the monotony 
of everyday life, an excellent place to 
catch up on the latest gossip, show off a 
new hat or dress. In the more isolated 
places it was a vibrant touch with the 
world outside, a chance to see and to 
hear the most famous persons of the day. 
Out near the frontier the Davenport, 
lowa, Gazette advocated the lecture as 
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a moral influence capable of keeping the 
citizens away from the demoralizing 
pageantry of the theatres and the cor- 
rupting influence of grog shops.’ Later 
it sought support for the local associa- 
tion because it kept ‘boys off the 
streets’ and ‘gave the girls . . . a taste for 
higher toned literature.’* 

This ‘compromise between the church 
and the theatre’ as it was called by the 
Harper's Weekly served other popular 
functions: ‘It is . . . reported upon good 
authority that certain young men and 
women go to lectures to flirt. There are 
some persons living who declare that, in 
some places, apples and peanuts have 
been eaten before and during the lec- 
tures,’* 

In the cities and larger towns the 
meeting place of these affairs might be 
a lecture hall especially built for the 
purpose or a large auditorium, but in 
the villages, the school, the church, or 
the town hall might have to suffice. A 
winter series ordinarily included ten or 
twelve numbers; in the larger places 
where the season extended from early 
fall to late spring the number sometimes 
reached twenty. The purchase of a sea- 
son ticket for two or three dollars en- 
titled one to attend. Frequently single 
admissions of twenty-five or fifty cents 
were sold at the door. A few institutions 
such as the Lowell Institute in Boston 
were, endowed. Some, long established, 
built up sufficient reserves to protect 
them against a bad season, but in many 
of the newer groups ten or twenty per- 
sons of a community might underwrite 
the winter's program against possible 
financial loss. 

In contrast to earlier days when each 
member actively participated, now it 
was the secretary, sometimes paid a 
salary, or a program committee who 
planned the offerings, engaged the lec- 
turers, and shouldered the responsibility 
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for the success of the meeting. Since the 
lecture bureau did not appear until af- 
ter the Civil War, this involved consid- 
erable correspondence with the lecturers 
concerning dates, subjects, fees, and local 
facilities. On occasion the poor secre- 
tary might find it necessary to go tweny 
or more miles by sleigh or buggy to 
bring the speaker to the meeting. 
Changes in schedule were frequent; and 
many audiences were forced to wait an 
hour or more because of the late arrival 
of the speaker, delayed by the hazards of 
the road.° 


3 

‘Educated men’ felt it their duty, re- 
ports Edward Everett Hale, ‘to have on 
hand a lecture or two to read to any 
audience which was willing to ask them.”¢ 
During the period from 1840 to 1860 
there was marked increase in the num- 
ber that appeared before lyceums. The 
successful in all walks of life, particularly 
those who had achieved sudden fame, 
were proffered numerous invitations. 
In most cases lecturing remained an avo- 
cation although as the years passed sev- 
eral devoted a substantial part of their 
time to this activity. The professional 
lecturers and entertainers, for the most 
part, did not make their appearance 
until the advent of the lecture bureau 
after the Civil War. 

‘The great triumvirate of lecture 
kings,’ according to James B. Pond who 
was intimately associated with the move- 
ment, was Wendell Phillips, mentioned 
earlier for his lecture, The Lost Arts; 
John B. Gough, the prohibition orator; 
and Henry Ward Beecher, the famous 
preacher and abolitionist. But almost as 
active, of course, were Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Horace Mann, Edward Everett, 
Theodore Parker, Bayard Taylor, 
Horace Greeley, and James Russell 


Lowell. The ‘Yankee lion hunters’ dili- 
gently hunted elsewhere for ‘lecture- 
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lions.’ Men of politics such as Daniel 
Webster, Charles Sumner, Franklin 
Pierce, and John Quincy Adams were 
persuaded to accept occasional engage. 
ments. George W. Curtis, Charles A, 
Dana, Charles Eames, and Donald 
Mitchell (Ik Marvel) left their journal. 
istic endeavors long enough to appear. 
Courses were given by the distinguished 
historians, Jared Sparks and George 
Bancroft. 

Many clergymen such as Edward Ey- 
erett Hale, Starr King, Edwin H. 
Chapin, Edwin P. Whipple, and Orestes 
A. Brownson looked to the lyceum for 
added income. John G. Saxe, poet and 
humorist, started his speaking career 
during these years. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison never missed an opportunity to 
strike a blow against slavery. Among 
the more spectacular performers were 
Frederick Douglas, the fugitive, negro- 
slave orator, and Elihu Barrett, the 
learned blacksmith reported to have had 
knowledge of ‘fifty tongues.’ 

This was the period when many brave 
women first defied convention to speak 
in public. Among the first were the 
timid Grimke sisters, who became so 
overwrought with the slave question that 
they deserted their sheltered existence 
for the platform. Lucy Stone, ‘the morn- 
ing star of woman’s rights movement, 
found ‘immense audiences’ eager to hear 
her. So effective was she that Theodore 
Parker, after hearing her in Syracuse in 
1852, was moved to remark, ‘Whether 
we like it or not, little woman, God 
made you an orator.’ Joining their 
sisters were Susan Anthony, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, Anna 
Dickinson, and many others.* 


Another significant development of 
the period was the extended lecture tour. 
In 1857 Theodore Parker remarked that 
‘for ten years past six or eight of the 
most progressive minds in America have 
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been lecturing fifty to one hundred times 
a year." An itinerary starting in New 
England might extend as far west as 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri. While 
in the thirties Emerson confined his 
speaking largely to his home state, in 
1852 he made his first western trip, speak- 
ing in St. Louis, Missouri, and Spring- 
field, Illinois. The following winter he 
returned to the West, speaking among 
other places at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Chicago, and Ottawa, Illinois. Decem- 
ber, 1855, found him crossing the ice on 
foot to keep an engagement at Daven- 
port, Iowa. Thereafter for nearly fif- 
teen years he made a western jaunt each 
winter.*° Another ardent traveller was 
John B. Gough, who reports that during 
his first year of speaking in the forties 
he gave three hundred eigthy-three lec- 
tures in one hundred sixty-five days on a 
tour of 6840 miles.** Returning home 
from his world wanderings, Bayard Tay- 
lor made two hundred eighty-five ap- 
pearances on an itinerary of 40,000 miles 
between 1854 and 1856.1* For many sea- 
sons Theodore Parker spoke from New 
England to Illinois and Wisconsin, fill- 
ing ten, twelve, and fourteen engage- 
ments a month.** Comparable tours were 
made by Phillips, Beecher, and many 
others. 


These extended tours on which the 
performer might be away from home 
two or three months and might speak 
some weeks as much as six times in as 
many different communities made lec- 
turing a real test of physical stamina. 
Travel and accommodations along the 
way were difficult. To keep an engage- 
ment a person might be fortunate 
enough to travel by rail, but many times 
he was forced to go by river boat, lake 
steamer, sleigh, or even stage. Concern- 
ing a trip to Pittsburgh in 1851 to fill an 
engagement Emerson reported: 
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. a very tedious & disagreeable journey from 
Philadelphia by railway & canal with little 
food & less sleep two nights being spent in the 
railcars & the third on the floor of a canal 
boat, where the cushion allowed me for a bed 
was crossed at the knees by another tier of 
Sleepers . . .14 


Theodore Parker in 1857 described his 
weariness from ‘work and exposure’ en- 
countered on a trek to western New 
York. ‘From Monday morning till Sat- 
urday night,’ he complained, ‘I had two 
tolerable dinners and one night in bed, 
four nights in railroad cars."** In a letter 
written from Madison, Wisconsin, April 
g, 1855, James Russell Lowell expressed 
his disgruntlement at “bad inns,’ solemn 
committees, smoking stoves, ‘cold’ lec- 
ture rooms, ‘cold’ audiences, and ‘cold’ 
lectures.'® 

Enthusiastic about ‘this great business’ 
on most occasions, Bayard Taylor ad- 
mitted that it had its seamy side; in 
1852 he made his first western trip, speak- 

. . fagged out, not with speaking, but with 
traveling, and with being shown up, introduced, 
questioned, visited and made to visit, hand- 
shaken, autographed, honorary membershipped, 
complimented, censured, quizzed, talked about 
before my face by people who don’t know me, 
written about in the papers, displayed on hand- 


bills, sold on tickets, applied to for charitable 
purposes, and the Lord knows what else.17 


The financial remuneration became 
sufficient to make the lecturers willing 
to endure these hardships, for it freed 
writers like Emerson or Lowell from 
literary drudgery or made possible the 
further wanderings of a Bayard Taylor. 
At the beginning of the era the fees were 
small. James Russell Lowell, complain- 
ing in 1839 that the Concord group paid 
him only four dollars, hoped for an in- 
vitation from Cambridge where they 
paid fifteen dollars or Lowell where the 
fee was twenty-five dollars..* When 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson assumed 
the management of the Newburyport, 
Massachusetts lyceum in 1847, he re- 
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ported that although the customary fee 


was fifteen dollars he was expected to in- 


clude Emerson on the agenda each year 


at a fee of twenty dollars.*® In 1847 
Emerson reported that ordinarily he re- 
ceived fifty dollars in Boston and ten 


dollars and travelling expenses from the 


country lyceums.*° John B. Gough's 
yearly average before 1850 never ex- 
ceeded $25 per lecture. Between 1850 
and 1860 his average fee ranged between 
$25 and $65 per lecture." Bayard Tay- 
lor in 1856 mentioned that his failure 
to fill seventeen engagements cost him 
between $700 and $800.22 By 1859 his 
rate was $60 per lecture with a special 
rate of $50 in some cases.** 


4 


What type of speeches were these so- 
called ‘lectures’? Of course, previously 
the word had referred to a familiar dis- 
course to inform in contrast to the politi- 
cal oration or, the sermon. However, 
with the increased demand ‘lecturing’ 
designated almost any type of presenta- 
tion from a lecture platform. Writing 
in 1865, J. G. Holland insisted that the 
word defied definition; it included, he 
said, ‘all orations, declamations, disser- 
tations, exhortations, recitations, humor- 
ous extravaganzas, narratives of travel, 
harangues, sermons, semi-sermons, semi- 
demi-sermons and lectures proper, which 
can be crowded into what is called “a 
course.”’ "24 


Neither was the lecturer restricted in 
his choice of materials or methods. ‘Here 
everything is admissible,’ said Emerson, 
‘philosophy, ethics, divinities, criticisms, 
poetry, humor, fun, mimicry, annec- 


dotes, jokes, ventriloquisms, all the 


breadth and versatility of the most lib- 
eral conversation, the highest, lowest, 
personal, local topics, all are permitted, 
and all may be combined in one 
speech.”*® Apparently the most success- 


ful were those who had ‘hidden the 
soundest sense under the most brilliant 
and humorous rhetoric.’** 

Of course, ‘political duties’ and ‘dan. 
gerous and angry questions of ethics 
were favorite subjects of the reformers. 
John B. Gough spent much of his time 
lecturing on prohibition. Men like Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Frederick Douglas, and Wen. 
dell Phillips eagerly sought opportuni- 
ties to discuss abolition. Lucy Stone, 
Anna Dickinson, and the other suffrag- 
ettes concentrated on women’s rights. 
Education, prison reform, better care 
for the insane, and peace also had their 
champions. 

But to conclude that the reform move. 
ment completely engulfed the lecture- 
lyceum of the period is to lose sight of 
the fact that the lyceum had other im- 
portant objectives, namely, enlighten- 
ment and entertainment. 


Many of the subjects used certainly in- 
dicate that the lecturers were well aware 
of these purposes too. Emerson selected 
the more abstract and _ philosophical 
subjects, using at various times such 
titles as Human Life, Human Culture, 
Philosophy of History, Life and Litera 
ture, Heroism, Courage, Manners, and 
Behavior.2* Between 1842 and 1848 
Horace Greeley gave a series, later pub- 
lished under the title of Hints Toward 
Reform, which included Human Life, 
The Emancipation of Labor, The Foun- 
dation of Character, Poets and Poetry, 
and Literature as a Vocation.** Edwin 
P. Whipple, long forgotten but a pop 
ular speaker of his day, spoke on Authors 
in their Relation to Life, Wit and 
Humor, Genius, and Intellectual Health 
and Disease.2® Bayard Taylor thrilled 
his audiences with talks on The Animal 
Man, Man and Climate, Ourselves and 
Our Relations, and Life in Europe and 
America.*® James Russell Lowell lec 
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tured on Spenser, Analysis of Poetry, and 
Dante. Edward Everett’s eulogy of 
Washington, the earnings from which 
helped restore Mount Vernon, was ex- 
tremely popular between 1856 and 1860. 
This eulogy along with Starr King’s Sub- 
stance and Show, Wendell Phillips’ The 
Lost Arts, and Edwin Chapin’s Modern 
Chivalry have been pronounced by W. 
C. Shaw the most famous lectures of 
the period.** 

Unlike the modern listener who be- 
comes restless if the preacher exceeds the 
twenty-minute limit on Sunday, the lec- 
ture audience demanded its money's 
worth. Emerson set his time limit at 
forty or fifty minutes.** Everett’s Wash- 
ington lecture took one hour and forty 
minutes.** Theodore Parker sometimes 
talked an hour and three quarters; his 
Anglo-Saxon address, a favorite with au- 
diences, took over two hours.** 


‘A lecture,’ says the Autocrat, ‘doesn’t 
begin to be old until it has passed its 
hundredth delivery."** For an entire 
season a lecturer might use one or two 
lectures which he had prepared in manu- 
script. Night after night he would read 
his ‘cold lecture,’ as Lowell put it, feel- 
ing little obligation to memorize his ma- 
terial. Occasionally the fame of a lec- 
ture, as was the case with Phillips’ The 
Lost Arts, would keep it alive year after 
year and program committees would 
request to have it repeated. Edwin 
Chapin gave his Modern Chivalry nearly 
three hundred times.** Edward Everett 
presented his lecture on Washington 
over a period of four years, 1856-1860. 
These repeat performances made the 
lecturers eager to prevent lengthy re- 
porting of their efforts. ‘Exceedingly 
vexed,’ Emerson remonstrated to one 
editor: 

My lectures are written to be read as lectures 


in different places, and then to be reported by 
myself. Tomorrow I was to have read this very 
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lecture in Salem, & your reporter does all he 
can to kill the thing to every hearer by putting 
him in possession beforehand of the words of 
each statement that struck him, as nearly as he 
could copy them. Abuse me, & welcome, but 
do not transcribe me.37 


Frequently after a lecture or a series 
had been time-tested before a variety of 
audiences and its oral value exploited, 
speakers such as Emerson, Greeley, Ev- 
erett, and Lowell published their oral 
masterpieces in book form, thus reaping 
a second dividend. 


Great oratorical power or forceful de- 
livery did not seem always to be essen- 
tial. Horace Greeley, never a great ora- 
tor, became a great ‘drawing card’ be- 
cause of his wide reputation and his as- 
sociation with the New York Tribune. 
People wanted to see him.** One sus- 
pects that many persons in later years 
were more eager to see Emerson than to 
hear him. The abstractness of his ideas 
and his scholarly, shy appearance must 
have handicapped him, particularly out- 
side of New England. His presentation 
is reported on some occasions to have 
been halting, half apologetic, and unin- 
spiring. He might ‘linger over a page, 
turning back and forth, seeming to lose 
his place .. . ."** Nevertheless year after 
year he continued to have more offers 
than he could fill. Frederick Douglas 
was a novelty. Henry Ward Beecher and 
John B. Gough were showmen. Gough's 
two-hour lectures were an ‘unbroken 
succession of contortions and antics.’* 


5 


In summary it appears, therefore, that 
in the twenty years before the Civil War 
the lyceum made the transition from 
the educational institution, popular in 
the thirties, to the post-Civil War lyceum 
sponsored by the lecture bureau. These 
years brought to the lecture platform 
large numbers of prominent men, most 
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of whom regarded lecturing only as an 
avocation. By the fifties the fees had 
become sufficient to persuade these lec- 
ture-lions to endure the inconveniences 
of travel and of extended tours as far 


1 American Annals of Education 5 (1835).470. 

2 The best source on this material is the 
American Journal of Education, ed. William 
Russell, 3,4,5 (1828-1830). The Journal was pub- 
lished under the title of the American Annals 
of Education from 1831-1839. Also see Cecil B. 
Hayes, The American Lyceum, Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1932, No. 12. 

8 Quoted by Hubert H. Hoeltje, Emerson and 
Alcott in Iowa with Notes on the History of 
Iowa Lecturing, 1855-1885 (unpublished M.A. 
thesis, 1926, State University of Iowa). 

4 Harpers Weekly 1 (1857).627. 

5 For insight into the local operations of the 
lyceum from 1840 to 1860, the following refer- 
ences are suggested: 

Herbert R. Adams, Educational Extension in 
United States, Reports of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation 1 (1899-1900).284-99. 

Hoeltje, Emerson and Alcott in Iowa. 

J. G. Holland, The Popular Lecture, Atlantic 
Monthly 15 (1865).362-71. 

Lectures and Lecturers, Putnam’s Monthly 
Q (1857)-317- 

Mark Lee Luther, The Bygone Lyceum, The 
Dial 25 (1898).291-93. 

Leslie H. Meeks, The Lyceum in the Early 
West, Indiana Magazine of History 29 (1933).87- 
95- 

E. P. Powell, The Rise and Decline of the 
New England Lyceum, The New England Mag- 
azine 11 (1895).730-7. 

6 Edward Everett Hale, James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends (Boston, 1898) 112. 

7 Alice Stone Blackwell, Lucy Stone 
York, 1930) 104. 

8 For other names see Doris G. Yoakam, 
Women’s Introduction to the American Plat- 
form, History and Criticism of American Public 
Address 1.163-189. 

®John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of 
Theodore Parker (New York, 1864) 1.304. 

10 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. 
Ralph L. Lusk (New York, 1939) 4-336-43, 421-9, 
540-1. 

11 John B. Gough, Autobiography and Per- 
sonal Recollections (Springfield, Massachusetts, 
1871) 160. 
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west as Iowa and Missouri. The capital. 
izing of the sensational and the profes. 
sionalizing of the movement, however, 
had to await the coming of such men 
as James Redpath after the Civil War. 


12 Richard C. Beatty, Bayard Taylor (Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, 1936) 148-9. 
13 Henry S. Commager, 

(Boston, 1936) 144-50. 

14 Letters 4.245-6. 

15 Weiss, 304. 

16 Charles Norton, Letters of James Russell 
Lowell (New York, 1894) 1.223. 

17 Marie H. Taylor and Horace E. Scudder, 
Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor (Boston, 
1895) 275- 

18 Norton, 36. 

19 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, American 
Audiences, Atlantic Monthly 95 (1905).40. 

20 Letters 3.379-80. 

21 John B. Gough, 247-8. 

22 Taylor and Scudder, 312. 

23 Beatty, 148-9. 

24]. G. Holland, 362. 

25 Journal of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ed- 
ward W. Emerson and Waldo E. Forbes (Boston, 
1918) 5.281. 

26 Putnam’s Monthly 9 (1857).319. 

27 Herbert A. Wichelns, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, History and Criticism of American Public 
Address 1.515-6. 

28 William W. Linn, Horace Greeley (New 
York, 1903) 97-8. 

29 Edwin P. Whipple, Lectures (Boston, 1849) 
passim. 

80 Beatty, 149-64. 

81 History of American Oratory (Indianapolis, 
1928) 217. 

82 Emerson’s Journal 189. 

83 Paul Revere Frothingham, Edward Everett 
(Boston, 1925) 373- 

84 Higginson, 40. 

35 Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table (New York, 1900) 139. 

86 Modern Eloquence, ed. Thomas Reed 
(Philadelphia, 1900) 4.215. 

87 Letters 4.272-3. 

88 Linn, 97-8. 

89 Willard Thorp, Emerson on Tour, QJS 
16 (1930).19-34. 

40 James B. Pond, Memories of the Lyceum, 
Modern Eloquence, ed. Ashley H. Thorndike 
(New York, 1936) 13.319-20. 
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SPEECH CORRECTION IN ILLINOIS 


MARTHA E. BLACK 


$1,132,577—yes, that is a huge sum. It 
is the 1947-49 biennial appropriation 
made by the Illinois General Assembly 
for the state speech correction program. 
What prompted that generosity? A scant 
five years ago there were scarcely five 
qualified speech correctionists in all the 
public schools of the state. Then the 
Sixty-third General Assembly passed a 
Special Education law which authorized 
financial reimbursement to those school 
districts which provide educational pro- 
grams adjusted to the needs, interests, 
and abilities of their handicapped chil- 
dren. Together with this assistance, of 
course, came the establishment of state 
standards which have been developed by 
recognized leaders in the various fields. 
These standards go a long way to insure 
the best possible practices in all areas 
contributing to the health, happiness, 
and educational growth of the handi- 
capped child. Wisely enough, speech 
that differed from acceptable patterns 
enough to attract unfavorable attention 
was considered a handicap; hence, speech 
correction became an integral part of 
the program for handicapped children. 


Districts maintaining an approved 
speech program are now reimbursed for 
the teacher’s entire salary. The amount 
is determined by local prevailing scales 
for teachers of like training and experi- 
ence. ‘This liberal financial aid has made 
it possible for more than one hundred 
districts to establish programs in which 
about 8,000 school children receive ther- 
apy. Some of these programs are in rural 
elementary schools, others are in secon- 
MARTHA E. BLACK is Assistant Director of 


Special Education—Speech, Hearing, Mentally 
Handicapped—for the State of Illinois. 





dary schools, but the vast majority are in 
city elementary schools. 

The service supplied is limited only 
by the number of qualified teachers. 
Several colleges and universities are now 
offering training courses for this work. 
The older centers are at the University 
of Illinois, Normal University, North- 
western University, Rockford College, 
and Augustana College. New depart- 
ments are being developed at DeKalb, 
Bradley, Elmhurst, Lake Forest, Charles- 
ton, and Carbondale. The Illinois state 
program requires that a person in addi- 
tion to having a teacher's certificate must 
have twenty-four credit hours of special- 
ized training plus two hundred clock 
hours of supervised clinical work. These 
are the minimum qualifications for a 
speech correctionist. Recognizing the 
need for a complete knowledge of the 
whole child, additional work is urged. 
Familiarity with the growing child, his 
needs and interests at various ages, is as 
important a part of the speech correc- 
tionist’s training as is a course in pho- 
netics. 

Because a child can not be separated 
from the social situation, because he can 
not be separated from the economic fac- 
tors operating in his environment, a 
teacher must be cognizant of current 
problems. Since so broad a training 
can not be obtained in four years study, 
the state is anxious that a considerable 
number of its speech teachers have Mas- 
ter’s degrees and that a somewhat small- 
er number have work at the doctorate 
level. The speech correctionist, like all 
other specialists, can do a more effective 
job if he has been a classroom teacher. 
So much of the success of public school 
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speech therapy is dependent on the cor- 
rectionist’s ability to fit his services into 
the already established program that 
previous experience in such a program 
is invaluable. Then, too, there is some- 
thing in the philosophy of many teachers 
that makes it easier for them to accept 
a special teacher who has once been a 
regular teacher than it is for them to 
work with one who knows nothing of 
classroom problems. Therefore, recruits 
from the ranks of experienced teachers 
are particularly welcome. And again, as 
in all programs for the handicapped, 
more men are needed in speech cor- 
rection. There are certain situations 
especially in the work with adolescent 
boys where the masculine point-of-view 
is needed. 

We have all learned that speech be- 
cause it came rather late in the develop- 
ment of man has had to accommodate 
itself to mechanisms primarily designed 
for other purposes. The same is true 
with the speech correction program. Be- 
cause of its late arrival it is often put in 
quarters originally intended for cloak 
rooms, storage spaces, or wash rooms. 
These cubicles are sometimes cold, fre- 
quently noisy and dark, and always 
poorly ventilated. It taxes the ingenuity 
of young teachers to turn these last-to-be- 
chosen spots into cheery attractive rooms 
which are conducive to easy pupil- 
teacher rapport. A troublesome block- 
ing of activity, similar to stuttering in 
speech, frequently results. 

Many districts in Illinois have build- 
ing programs. These offer opportunities 
for the correctionists to secure quarters 
especially designed for speech purposes. 
A certain large suburban high school 
already has provided them. In one suite 
we find a sound-treated room for group 
audiometric testing, a smaller one for 
individual testing, a clinic provided with 
water and gas, a counseling room, an of- 





fice, a storage space, and a waiting room, 
This may represent the optimum and it 
may be beyond the means of many dis. 
tricts, but all new buildings can have at 
least one small, quiet, well-lighted room 
where teacher and pupil may work com- 
fortably and undisturbed. 


The speech correction program in Illi- 
nois is still somewhat in the experi- 
mental stages. However, the following 
practices have become generally ac. 
cepted: First, a case load should fall 
somewhere between 70 and 100 pupils 
and every pupil should be seen at least 
twice a week. For persons whose work 
has been entirely within a clinical setup 
this may seem to be an impossible load, 
but experience shows that in a public 
school, certain problems may be effec- 
tively handled with groups of three or 
four. Second, one-half day per week 
should be kept free for record work, 
parent-teacher conferences, home calls, 
and visits to regular classrooms. The 
success of a program may be determined 
by the work done during this half-day. 
It is at this time that the speech teacher 
has an opportunity to make the contacts 
and to give the interpretations needed to 
contribute to the whole development of 
the child. It is at this time also that 
the teacher may grow professionally 
through the observation of other and 
more skilled teachers. Speech correction 
as in all special education is always re- 
garded as a part of and not apart from 
the entire school program. 


The University of Illinois Division of 
Services for Crippled Children is an im- 
portant part of the speech program. In 
its clinics held periodically throughout 
the state diagnostic speech services and 
the follow-up medical care for such or- 
ganic cases as require it are given. An- 
other state agency, the Commission for 
Handicapped Children, has effectively 
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promoted the legislation needed for an 
adequate speech program. The staff 
members of the various college and uni- 
versity departments of speech not only 
train teachers but also contribute ma- 
terially to the success of the program by 
frequent consultations with the teachers 
in the field. 

In a thoughtful review of the Illinois 
Plan for Speech Correction two pictures 
emerge. One is of the thousands of 
children yet unserved. They must wait 
until the teacher training institutions 
have prepared several hundred more 
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clinicians. The second picture reveals 
a group of about one hundred intelli- 
gent, alert young teachers who serve as a 
vanguard for those who are to come. 
They are establishing the high standards 
for professional services that make the 
districts which employ them the envy 
of those not yet served. It is because of 
the excellent work these first teachers are 
doing that the General Assembly is will- 
ing to give adequate financial support 
to the program which is becoming a part 
of the educational planning in all the 
districts of Illinois. 
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SUPERIOR TEACHERS OF SPEECH: FOUR VIEWS 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SUPERIOR TEACHER OF SPEECH? 


GLEN G. EYE 


T the outset it should be recogniz- 
Ae than an answer to the above 
question will represent the re- 
spondent’s major values in terms of 
his own interest and _ responsibilities. 
Whether an administrator admits it or 
not, his major concern is centered in the 
organization and administration of the 
school. The non-administrator might 
have what appears to be the same set 
of values but they would be applied 
with a point of view based on entirely 
different interests and understandings. 
For instance, the teacher’s major con- 
cern may be security and confidence in 
his own work, the pupils may prize the 
school experience as an interesting and 
exciting adventure, the parents may 
look for consistency in the development 
of the child, and the taxpayer will ask, 
‘What do I get for the dollar?’ This 
discussion written by an administrator 
is certain to reflect his experience and 
understanding in school administration 
and, consequently, should be read by 
speech specialists with some tolerance. 
In order to gain perspective, I submit 
the following statements for the purpose 
of clarifying my concept of the function 
of the school: 


1. The school is not an institution designed 
primarily to guarantee either the ego satis- 
factions of the administrator or the social 
and economic satisfactions of the teacher. 

2. The school is not primarily a civic monu- 
ment nor a community trophy case. 

3. The school is not an agent of educational 
and non-educational special interest groups. 


GLEN G. EYE is Principal of Wisconsin High 
School at the University of Wisconsin. 


4. The school is not to be measured by low 
costs or high costs, the extremes of pupil 
performance, or the rationalizations of the 
staff and patrons. 

5- The school is an institution devoted to the 
welfare and development of youth. 


Having confessed my prejudices, I will 
enumerate some of the characteristics 
that I believe essential to a good speech 
teacher. 


1. The good speech teacher should have the 
personal qualities that would make him or 
her welcome and desirable company for 
others of the same age. It matters little 
whether he is married or single. It matters 
much whether the marital status is the result 
of choice or of necessity. Unless the person 
is sought by his unselected peers, he is not 
likely to be sought by high school pupils. 

2. The teacher should be capable of establish- 
ing and maintaining good social relation- 
ships in the community without apparent 
strain upon either the teacher or the com- 
munity. 

g. There should be evidence of a broad liberal 
education and thorough professional train- 
ing. The teacher should continue his 
scholarly activities by learning at his level 
each week as much as he demands the pupils 
learn at their level. His professional training 
should continue and be evidenced by chal- 
lenging the administrator to provide a school 
in which substantial progress can take place. 

4. The instructional skill of the teacher should 
be of the quality that brings pupils eagerly 
to class and leaves them reluctant to have 
the period end. The teacher should be able 
to identify pupil development, measure the 
degree of progress, and interpret the results 
to professional colleagues and lay people. 


5. The good teacher should recognize that 


pupil development depends in part upon 
experiences other than class activities. There 
are responsibilities to be met in extra-class 
and non-instructional activities. 
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6. The speech teacher should work toward the 
broadest possible offering in his own field 
but he should not permit his enthusiasm for 
the field of speech to stifle cooperation with 
his colleagues in other fields of teaching. 
Strength in the speech offering is not deter- 
mined by the weakness of another teaching 
field. 

7. The teacher should be as concerned for the 
development of the slow pupil as for that of 
the bright pupil. The non-glamorous and 
non-spectacular aspects of the speech pro- 
gram should claim as much teacher energy 
and ingenuity as the phases of the program 
that can easily achieve public acclaim. 

8. The good speech teacher should not a. 
falsely believe that making speech a re- 
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quired course is a terminal achievement; 
b. assume that speech is a cure of all edu- 
cational, social, economic, national, and 
universal ills; c. look upon the auditorium 
as private domain, indestructible and uncon- 
testable; and, d. blame the administrator for 
all obvious shortcomings of the speech pro- 


grams. 


Fortunately, my thousand-word limit 
is near. I need not continue the listing 
of the characteristics of the good speech 
teacher—thereby avoiding the risk of 
offending the Providence that supplied 
good speech teachers to the school that 
I serve. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY 
L. M. FORT 


ing increasingly aware of the de- 

mand on the part of the public for 
the teaching of speech to all boys and 
girls in our schools. It is natural, there- 
fore, that they are interested in finding 
qualified teachers who can present a 
strong speech program. 


G ing inc administrators are becom- 


On my desk is a book written for 
speech teachers and setting forth in the 
first pages those attributes which make 
for success. Personality traits mentioned 
include about what we would expect: 
reliability, industry, initiative, adapt- 
ability, naturalness, tolerance, enthus- 
iasm, tact, and half a dozen others—a 
very good assortment of characteristics; 
but we shall assume that the topic as- 
signed to the writer as a school adminis- 
trator was not designed to draw out 
such a list. Our aim here will be to add 
a few observations which have come to 
us as we have watched good speech 
teachers get results. Twenty-six years 


L. M. FORT is Superintendent of Schools at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


as principal of high schools and four 
years as superintendent plus the exper- 
ience of sitting through speech contests 
without number could be expected to 
impress on a person a few notions, how- 
ever valuable they may be. 


Over and above the usual qualities 
may we suggest as our first requirement 
that the speech teacher be able to make 
a good speech. Surely somewhere in his 
preparation for telling our boys and 
girls how to do it he must have learned 
how to do well upon the platform him- 
self. [How many times have we looked 
forward to hearing a man or woman 
who had been very active in speech work 
only to be greatly disappointed or even 
bored by the performance. We would 
not insist that he be able to rise and de- 
liver an impromptu speech that will 
thrill his audience; but we expect him to 
make a good showing when he is given 
ample warning. 


In all fairness we shall have to admit 
that we have known some good speech 
teachers who were not so good as speak- 
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ers themselves, and we have marvelled at 
their results; but, even so, the good 
speech teacher would be better if his 
students had confidence that he could 
do what he was expecting his pupils to 
do. The point is debatable, but we still 
believe that demonstration and imita- 
tion play their part in the classroom. 

As a second observation we would like 
to put a stamp of approval upon the 
teacher whose philosophy of education 
insists on emphasis upon speech for the 
average boy and girl. I have in mind a 
speech teacher whose aim is to make 
every student able to stand on his feet 
and give an orderly talk before a small 
group. His classes include high school 
boys and girls who are required to take 
one semester of speech, so he is faced 
with the task of teaching the importance 
of speech ability plus getting students to 
overcome the shyness which is an obstacle 
for so many. In the state of South Da- 
kota the English Course of Study re- 
quires one semester of speech in the 
eleventh year, and consequently we are 
looking for teachers who have the phi- 
losophy that speech is for everybody. 

I have in mind a debate teacher who 
has a squad of ten to twenty pupils. He 
organizes trips so that every student 
participates in at least ten inter-school 
debates during the season. His entire 
squad will have approximately one hun- 
dred debates. He is more concerned 
about having many students taking part 
in many debates than he is about show- 
ing an unusually high per cent of win- 
ning decisions when the season is over. 
It is not difficult to get the board of edu- 
cation to make a liberal allowance for 
this type of activity. 

This philosophy of speech for every- 
body calls for an accompanying quality 
of initiative. We applaud the teacher 
who is continually discovering ways and 
means for promoting speech activities in 





the community, and it takes a high de. 
gree of initiative to keep a rounded 
speech program moving. The radio is 
a good speech outlet if all goes well, 
Local service clubs are glad to make use 
of school talent and many other organi- 
zations will cooperate, but the teacher 
likes to keep a variety in the type of 
appearances. One speech teacher made 
use of four Toastmasters Clubs to help 
him in determining the winners in an 
extempore contest. 

Let me cite a speech teacher who came 
to my office one day to discuss a brain- 
storm that had visited him. It was to 
build a workbook that could be used in 
speech classes. That was the beginning 
of a long series of conferences and the 
experimenting with mimeographed ma- 
terial over many weeks until finally a 
workbook appeared which was accepted 
by one of the larger book companies. 
That is what we mean by initiative. 

One more quality I would have the 
excellent teacher of speech possess. I am 
only an administrator, and I cannot be 
expected to know every field in the cur- 
riculum. I want a speech teacher who is 
so thoroughly informed in his field that 
I can turn to him for the answers to the 
questions that continually arise in 
speech studies. I expect a teacher to be 
able to tell me the trends developing 
over the country. It is unfortunate in 
recent times that our teachers have not 
had salaries adequate to enable them 
to attend summer sessions and thus to 
keep in touch with newer teaching 
methods and the research being con- 
ducted in various fields. This has been 
true, of course, of all teachers. 


The superintendent reads about reme- 
dial speech and naturally wonders just 
what can be done along that line in high 
school or in the elementary school. Is 
the speech teacher well grounded in 
remedial speech, or can he get the at 
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swers that the superintendent wants? 
Assuming that the administrator is wise 
enough to know that he needs help, can 
he count on the speech teacher for 
that help? 
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These are a few of the extra qualities 
that we like to see in the teacher who 
rates as excellent. The most encourag- 
ing fact is that we have an increasing 
number of teachers who will qualify. 


THE SUPERIOR TEACHER OF DRAMATICS 
MATTHEW L. DANN 


HAT qualities should we expect 
W find in a superior teacher of 
dramatics? Basically, the same 
qualities, I should say, which mark a 
high grade teacher of any other aca- 


demic subject. And what are some of the 
most essential among these qualities? 


Well to the front should be the 
proper understanding of children and 
young people. This involves sensing 
what normal boys and girls—and problem 
ones, too—are interested in and what 
their mental and emotional reactions 
are likely to be, as well as really liking 
youngsters, enjoying working with them, 
and knowing how to inspire them to 
give willingly their best in attitude and 
in work. Might we add that a gracious 
sense of humor is also indispensable? 


Then there is skill in presentation of 
ideas and in questioning. Knowing 
what to present and how best to present 
it, balancing nicely between telling and 
asking, interweaving illustrative mater- 
ial, with the main line of thought— 
these are some of the ingredients to be 
expected. And what vast difference there 
is in this respect between the wooden, 
mechanical classroom technician and 
the sparkling, imaginative teacher! 


Of course any superior teacher must 
be willing to work hard himself in prep- 
aration for every day's task. This must 


MATTHEW L. DANN is Principal of Rich- 
mond Hill High School, New York City. 


mean alertness in finding and mastering 
the best available material, living with 
it long enough to organize it in attrac- 
tive and orderly fashion, and bringing 
to class daily a live freshness of ap- 
proach. 

Not to be overlooked is the teach- 
er’s enthusiasm for working with youth, 
coupled with enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject. These should be tempered by a 
wide perspective and a sound sense of 
values in the whole field of education. 


So much for a glimpse at some of the 
major desirable traits of a superior 
teacher of any subject. What additional 
qualities should mark the excellent 
teacher of dramatics? 


It should be assumed, no doubt, that 
the teacher of dramatics is a sound judge 
of material to be considered for use in 
his classes. Wholesomeness and _ suita- 
bility for the particular group should 
be the criteria. It seems reasonable to 
insist that no content should be dram- 
atized in a high school class which would 
not be acceptable material for use in 
any other high school setting. 


Once the right kind of material is 
found, probably the prime special qual- 
ity needed by a superior teacher of dra- 
matics is the ability to select the best 
participant for each part. The teacher 
must know his group well enough to 
judge which member would be able to 
transform himself most completely and 
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most naturally into a particular charac- 
ter when before an audience. Successful 
production begins with this selective 
ability. Lacking it, the most thorough 
coaching is likely to be unfruitful. The 
best teachers of dramatics I have known 
have had an almost uncanny knack in 
this job of casting—as for instance in 
finding just the right boy to play the 
part of Scrooge in the ‘Christmas Carol.’ 

Closely related to skill in casting is 
the ability to evaluate quickly the qual- 
ity of an attempt to do any part or any 
line. Naturally the teacher visualizes 
very clearly and definitely the presenta- 
tion he is working to produce—and he 
knows the precise shades of understand- 
ing or of emotion desirable for each 
line. So from the workings of his own 
reason and imagination, the alert and 
skilled teacher will sense at once wheth- 
er to approve or to correct, and will 
act forthwith before habits are set. 

And this leads directly to the next 
essential quality we are looking for— 
namely skill in presenting a line effec- 
tively as an example for the participant. 
A superior teacher will not overdo this 
and will not usurp the place of the 
student, of course; but he should be 
fully capable of injecting a bit of su- 
perior demonstration instantly here and 
there whenever needed. How reassuring 
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and stimulating it is to a class in dra. 
matics to have as leader a teacher who 
can at any moment step into a part say- 
ing, “Try that this way.’ And then at 
a touch, the superior teacher will bring 
out vividly and naturally the idea or 
emotion which the student has been 
missing in the part. 

In addition to being competent to 
train groups of students to present ac- 
ceptably plays, playlets, or parts already 
available in dramatic form, a good 
teacher must be able to work out skill- 
fully his own dramatizations of material 
from the content of such subjects as 
English literature, history, or science. 
How much more effective the teaching 
of ‘Silas Marner,’ for example, becomes 
if the teacher is able to train members 
of the class to act out well a key scene 
or two. 


Since teaching dramatics is in large 
measure a matter of shaping correct 
acting habits there must needs be much 
repetition and drill to achieve perfec. 
tion. Boredom and ennui may lead to 
half-accomplishment. The _ superior 
teacher naturally must have high enough 
standards professionally and _ strong 
enough personal force of will to carry 
him the whole distance to a finished 
production. 


THE SUPERIOR TEACHER OF DEBATE 
A. E. RUPP 


E were told by our college de- 
W uae coach that if we wanted to 
be good debaters we must first 
know more than our opponents about 


the issues under discussion. That train- 
ing was invaluable. As a result I have 


A. E. RUPP is Superintendent of Schools at 
Cambridge, Ohio. 





had a hearty contempt for the demago 
gue and the so-called ‘orator’ who uses 
his powers of persuasion to propagan- 
dize, mislead, and delude with deliberate 
falsehoods. For that reason my primary 
interest in speech training has been in 
the coaching of debate. I hold that 
debate training in high school can be 
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the most valuable kind of experience for 
students of unusual ability. Unfortun- 
ately a number of teachers of speech have 
been inadequate debate coaches, and 
some good debate coaches have had very 
little training in speech. The ideal 
teacher of debate is one who has had a 
sound foundation in speech as well as in 
the social sciences and other areas. 

Such a teacher must be alert, open- 
minded, and ready to re-evaluate the 
evidence at any time. Those with num- 
erous prejudices have no place as direc- 
tors of debate. 

Such a teacher must be especially well- 
read. The exceptional debate coaches 
have always been keenly interested in 
many subjects for they are constantly 
searching for new materials. 

Such a teacher must possess a keen, 
analytical mind and must be able to in- 
struct young people in briefing a speech. 
The practice of reorganizing material 
over and over again is a training that 
will pay big dividends to those who 
may carry on research in later years. 

Such a teacher—like any good teacher 
in any field—must like young people. 
If the teacher of debate likes young peo- 
ple they will turn to this teacher as a 
counsellor for their other problems. 
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I think that good teachers of debate 
have also been good teachers of speech. 
They believe in speech training because 
it is a skill that is valuable in various 
lines of endeavor.I have talked with 
many former high school debaters who 
are doing little public speaking as 
adults. These same persons have said 
that their speech training was the most 
important subject in their high school 
course. When I have asked the reasons 
for such a statement I invariably re- 
ceived one of the following replies: 

I learned to evaluate properly various sources 
of information. 

I learned to organize materials and reassemble 
this information into a well-organized brief. 

For the first time in my school experience I 
learned to use our library. 

I became open-minded and attempted to under- 
stand the other fellow's viewpoint. 

I developed a questioning attitude that has 

stirred my interest in many new fields. 

learned to scan newspaper and magazine 

articles and to get the material out of them 

in a minimum of time. 


— 


All these statements and other similar 
expressions have been heard from time 
to time. They testify to the value of 
debate training by capable and inspir- 
ing teachers. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee recom- 
mends for approval in December, 1948, 
the following list of candidates: 

President: JaAmMes H. McBurney, 

Northwestern University 
First Vice-President: Horace RaAuns- 
Kopr, University of Washington 
Second Vice-President: E. R. NICHOLs, 
University of Redlands 
Members of the Executive Council: 
KENNETH G. HANcE, Northwestern 
University 


CLaupE KANTNER, Ohio University 

Mary Quirk, Dayton (Ohio) Public 
Schools 

RICHARD REAGER, Rutgers Univer- 
sity 


Submitted by: 
VIRGIL: ANDERSON 
Rosert D. CLARK 
LIONEL CROCKER 
Roy McCay 
James H. McBurney, Chairman 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
First Meeting, December 28, 1947, 9:00 a.m., 
Gold Room, Hotel Utah 


(Those present at meetings of the 
Council in Salt Lake City were Aly, Al- 
bright, Anderson, Bagwell, Black, Bor- 
chers, Brigance, Clark, Cortright, Crock- 
er, Dickey, Edney (for Baird), Hedde, 
Johnson, Kramer, Larson, McBurney, 
Mase, Monroe, Reid, Smith, Stump, 
Thomas, Turner, Wagner, Wallace, Yea- 
ger.) 

The reports of Kramer, as president; 
Cortright, as first vice-president; Yeager, 
as executive vice-president; Reid, as ex- 
ecutive secretary; Wagner, as editor of 
Monocrapus; Wallace, as editor of the 
JouRNAL were received. Reports of edi- 
tors-elect Thonssen and Harding were 
read and received. 


McBurney reported for the Commit- 
tee on Time and Place. The committee 
selected Chicago as the convention city 
for 1949, with November 24-26 as first 
choice of dates, November 17-19 second 
choice, and November 10-12. third 


choice. Clark moved to postpone action 
on the committee’s recommendations 
until after a conference with ASCA and 
AETA representatives, with McBurney 
representing SAA at this conference. 
Carried. Clark moved that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee to consider 
the matter of rotating convention cities. 
Carried. The president appointed Reid, 
Cortright, and Brigance. 


The executive secretary presented, in 
behalf of the editor of the JourNat and 
the finance committee, the problem of 
publishing phonetic transcriptions in 
the JourRNAL. Cortright moved that the 
matter be referred, with power to act, 
to a committee consisting of the execu- 
tive secretary, the chairman of the 
finance committee, and the editors of 
the JOURNAL and of MONOGRAPHS. 


The executive secretary presented, in 
behalf of the finance committee, a pro- 
posal that a new classification of mem- 
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bership, to be known as student mem- 
bership, be established, the annual fee 
being fixed at $2.50. The proposal was 
accepted, the executive secretary being 
instructed to prepare an amendment to 
the by-laws for presentation at the first 
business session. Moved and carried that 
student members should not have voting 
privileges. 

The executive secretary moved, in be- 
half of the finance committee, that a 
committee be appointed to confer with 
AETA and ASCA regarding allotment 
of convention fees. Carried. The presi- 
dent appointed Reid, Monroe, Cort- 
right, and McBurney to represent the 
AssociATION in this conference. 

Aly moved that the executive secre- 
tary inquire into possibilities of incor- 
porating the Association. Carried. 


Second Meeting, December 28, 1947, 
7:15 p. m., Gold Room 

Bagwell moved that a committee con- 
sisting of the present editors of Mono- 
GRAPHS and the JOURNAL, the two im- 
mediately past editors, and two other 
editors be appointed to consider the 
importance to the Association of re- 
search studies in Speech, the nature and 
scope of the functions and responsibil- 
ities of the Editor of Research Publica- 
tions, and the distinctions that should 
be drawn between the content of the 
JourNaAL and Mownocrapus. Carried. 
The president appointed Wagner, Wal- 
lace, Thonssen, Harding, Brigance, 
Simon. 

In the absence of Baird, Monroe re- 
ported for the finance committee. Mon- 
roe moved that the council confirm the 
action of the finance committee in ad- 
justing the 1946-47 budget. Carried. 
Monroe moved that the council accept 
the recommended adjustments of the 
budget for 1947-48. Carried. Monroe 
moved that the council approve the pro- 


posed budget for 1948-49. Aly moved to 
table. Carried. 

The reports of Hochmuth for the 
committee on publications, Larson for 
the committee on speech education, and 
Gray for the committee on the history 
of speech education were received. Wag- 
ner moved that Wallace be editor of 
studies in the history of speech education 
in America. Carried. The report of Aly 
for the committee on the history of 
American public address was received. 
Aly moved that the request of the com- 
mittee for $150 be referred to the 
finance committee. Carried. Yeager 
moved that the committee on the his- 
tory of American public address be em- 
powered to add five members: Hoch- 
muth, Wrage, Bohman, Auer, and Bry- 
ant. Carried. 

Chapin reported for the committee 
on contemporary public address. Brig- 
ance moved that the committee, in col- 
laboration with the executive vice-presi- 
dent, confer with Mr. Hoover or any 
other source concerning the possibility 
of the Hoover library or other suitable 
organization financing a collection of 
recordings of the 1948 presidential cam- 
paign. Carried. 

The reports of Crocker for the com- 
mittee on intercollegiate debate, Edney 
for the committee on international de- 
bate, and Yeager for the National Dis- 
cussion Foundation were received. The 
report of Kase for the committee on 
theatre was read and received. The re- 
port of Brin for the committee on theo- 
logical schools was accepted. The mo- 
tion was carried to add Clyde Yarbrough 
of Andover-Newton Theological Semin- 
ary and Charles A. McGlon of Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville. 

Bagwell reported for the committee 
on courses in communication skills. 
Wallace moved that the report be re- 
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ceived and filed. Carried. Cortright 
moved to refer sections D through I of 
pages 2 and g of the report to the new 
committee on communication skills. 
Carried. Aly moved that the committee 
publish the papers with suitable state- 
ment that the views do not necessarily 
represent the views of the ASSOCIATION. 
Carried. 


The report of Borchers for the com- 
mittee on exchange of materials was 
adopted. Carried. 


Cortright moved that in the notifica- 
tion of committees the council instruct 
any ASSOCIATION committee to secure the 
approval of the executive vice president 
for any questionnaire the committee 
proposes to send out. Carried. 


Aly moved to take from the table con- 
sideration of the budget for 1948-49. 
Monroe moved to amend the budget by 
increasing the amount provided for of- 
ficers and committees by $100.00, re- 
ducing the contingency item to $940.00. 
Carried. Monroe moved to adopt the 
budget for 1948-49. Carried. 


Dickey moved to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the committee on com- 
mittees classifying committees as ad- 
visory, project, service, and study. Car- 
ried. 


Aly moved that where committee 
functions have been formulated, they be 
published, and that committees not hav- 
ing a clear statement of their function 
be requested to formulate such a state- 
ment for the approval of the committee 
on committees. Carried. 


Yeager moved to include representa- 
tives of the southern and eastern regions 
on the committee on time and place. 
Carried. 


Aly moved to adjourn until 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesday. Carried. 





First Business Session, Monday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1947, Lafayette Ballroom 


The nominations for president, first 
vice-president, second vice-president, 
and members of the Executive Council 
were presented and accepted. 

The following amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted: 


ARTICLE III 
Membership 
Membership in this AssociaTIon shall 
be open, upon application, to any per- 
son, or any organized group of persons, 
interested in promoting its purposes. 
The following amendment to the by- 
laws was adopted: 


ARTICLE I 
Membership and Dues 

Sec. 3. The dues for student mem- 
bership, open to undergraduate stu- 
dents, shall be $2.50, payable in ad- 
vance. Student members shall receive 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH and 
shall be entitled to such additional 
rights, privileges, and services as the 
Executive Council may from time to 
time authorize. 

(The present Sec. 3 to be numbered 
Sec. 4.) 


Adjourned Meeting of the Executive 
Council, Tuesday, December 30, 
8:30 p. m. 

The report of the committee on com- 
mittees was accepted. Following are the 
ASSOCIATION committees for 1948: (the 
chairman is named first; ex-officio mem- 
bers are italicized) : 


ApvisoRY COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES: Rupert 
L. Cortright, James H. McBurney, Loren D. 
Reid, Carrie Rasmussen, Magdalene Kramer, 
Lester Thonssen, H. F. Harding, W. Hayes 
Yeager. 

FINANCE: A. Craig Baird, Wilbur E. Gil- 
man, W. Norwood Brigance, Loren D. Reid. 
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PUBLICATIONS: Donald C. Bryant, Marie 
K. Hochmuth, A. T. Weaver, Rupert L. Cort- 
right, Loren D. Reid, Lester Thonssen, H. F. 
Harding, W. Hayes Yeager. 


Project COMMITTEES 


HISTORY OF SPEECH EDUCATION: Giles 
W. Gray, John Dolman, Jr., Wilbur E. Gilman, 
Mary Margaret Robb, Lester Thonssen, Russell 
H. Wagner, Bert Emsley, Karl Wallace, Ota 
Thomas Reynolds, Alexander M. Drummond. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN PUBLIC AD- 
DRESS: Bower Aly, A. Craig Baird, W. Nor- 
wood Brigance, Dallas Dickey, H. L. Ewbank, 
Roy C. McCall, Horace G. Rahskopf, Lester 
Thonssen, Russell H. Wagner, Karl R. Wallace, 
W. Hayes Yeager, Marie K. Hochmuth, Ernest 
Wrage, George Bohman, J. Jeffery Auer, Donald 
Bryant. 


SERVICE COMMITTEES 


CONTEMPORARY PUBLIC ADDRESS: 
Leland Chapin, Wayne N. Thompson, Walter 
B. Emery, Robert T. Oliver, William A. Behl, 
Harrison B. Summers, Ernest Wrage, Lionel 
Crocker. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE AND DIS- 
CUSSION: Lionel Crocker and eight additional 
members to be elected by Delta Sigma Rho, 
Tau Kappa Alpha, and Pi Rho Phi. The group 
will elect its chairman. 

INTERNATIONAL DEBATE AND DIS- 
CUSSION: Milton Dickens, Richard Murphy, 
Glen Mills, John V. Neale. 

EXCHANGE OF MATERIALS: Gladys Bor- 
chers. 

NATIONAL DISCUSSION FOUNDATION: 
W. Hayes Yeager, Harold Ingham, Alan Nichols. 


Stupy COMMITTEES 

PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL: Elise Hahn, Margaret Parrett, C. 
Agnes Rigney. 

PROBLEMS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL: Ruth Thomas, Karl Robinson, C. W. 
Edney, Virginia Sanderson. 

PROBLEMS IN COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES: Robert Clark, Robert Huber, 
P. Merville Larson. 

PROBLEMS IN GRADUATE STUDY: How- 
ard Gilkinson, A. T. Weaver, H. P. Constans. 


PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR- 
IES: W. C. Craig, Davis Edwards, Joseph G. 
Brin, R. A. Johnston, John L. Casteel, Clyde 
Yarbrough, Charles A. McGlon. 
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PROBLEMS IN DRAMA AND THE THEA- 
TRE: C. R. Kase, F. Loren Winship, Wm. P. 
Halstead. 

PROBLEMS IN _ INTERPRETATION: 
Charles Green, Wallace A. Bacon, Mary Mar- 
garet Robb, Sara Lowrey. 

PROBLEMS IN RADIO: Harry M. Williams, 
Hale Aarnes, Armand L. Hunter. 


PROBLEMS IN MOTION PICTURES: Earl © 


Wynn, Kenneth Macgowan, Buell R. Whitehill, 


Jr. 
PROBLEMS IN TELEVISION: Paul Rickard, 
Earl H. Ryan, Harrison Summers. 


PROBLEMS IN COMMUNICATION: Wes- 
ley Wiksell, Paul Bagwell, Franklin H. Knower, 
H. P. Constans. 

PROBLEMS IN SPEECH SCIENCE: Max 
Steer, John Black, John Snidecor. 


PROBLEMS IN PHONETICS: Jane Zimmer- 
man, C. M. Wise, C. K. Thomas. 


PROBLEMS IN SPEECH CORRECTION 
AND PATHOLOGY: Claude Kantner, Wendell 
Johnson, Elvena Miller. 

PROBLEMS IN AUDIOLOGY: Grant Fair- 
banks, Raymond Carhart, Darrell J. Mase. 


Virginia Miller of Wellesley College 
extended an invitation to the Associa- 
TION to meet in Boston in 1950. The 
matter was referred to the committee 
on time and place. 


Aly moved that the AssociaTION invite 
AETA and ASCA to poll their member- 
ships on the question of the time of the 
1949 meeting. These questions were 
suggested: Do you prefer to meet No- 
vember 10, 11, and 12, or December 
28, eg, 30? Is it your present intention 
to attend the convention? Did you at- 
tend the convention in 1947? in 1946? 
The matter was referred to a committee 
consisting of Clark, Anderson, and John- 
son. Carried, 


The Executive Council went into a 
committee of the whole with Kramer as 
chairman. The matter of time and place 
was considered in some detail. Repre- 
sentatives of other associations were in- 
vited to participate. The committee of 
the whole then adjourned, and the Ex- 
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ecutive Council resumed its discussions. 

The motion just above was reconsid- 
ered and voted down. The following 
motion carried: That the Council au- 
thorize Brigance, McBurney, and Reid 
to join with AETA and ASCA to poll 
the memberships of the three associa- 
tions on the question of time and place. 
Monroe then moved that the committee 
poll the memberships, interpret the 
questionnaires, negotiate with other as- 
sociations respecting time and place, and 
make a recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Council for decision by a mail vote. 
Carried. 

Aly moved that it is the sense of the 
Council that the poll include: 1. the 
dates November 3, 4, 5, and December 
28, 29, 30; 2. a statement as to what con- 
ventions have been attended in recent 
years; and g. a statement concerning the 
intention to attend the 1949 convention. 
Carried. 


Reid moved that the convention fee 
be increased to $3.50. Carried. Aly 
moved that the Council instruct the 
executive secretary to negotiate a rea- 
sonable settlement with AETA and 
ASCA with respect to the apportion- 
ment of convention fees from the dues 
of sustaining members. Carried. 


Brigance moved that the executive 
vice-president revive the Speech News 
Letter, the first issue to go to all mem- 
bers with a statement that future issues 
will be mailed to sustaining members. 
Carried. 


Final Business Session, Wednesday, 
December 31, 1:30 p. m. 
Junior Ballroom 


The nominations of the committee 
on committees were approved. 

Section 5 of Article I of the by-laws 
was amended by striking out $2.50 and 
inserting $3.50. 
now reads: 


Carried. The section 
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The fee for registration at 
the Annual Meeting shall be $3.50. 

McBurney reported the deliberations 
of the committee on time and place and 
of the Executive Council that a decision 
had been reached to poll the member. 
ship on the question of time. 

Aly reported for the committee on 


Sec. 5. 


resolutions. The report was accepted. 
McBurney reported for the nominat- 
ing committee. The nominations ap 


pear elsewhere in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
President Cortright accepted the gavel 


from President Kramer. 


Final Meeting of the Executive Council, 
Wednesday, December 31, 2:00 p. m. 
Junior Ballroom 


No business appearing before the 
Council, the meeting was adjourned. 


Bupcets APPROVED BY COUNCIL 
The revised budget for 1947-48, and 
the budget for 1948-49, referred to in 


the minutes, are as follows: 


FiscAL YEAR JULY 1, 1947 TO JULY 1, 1948 








Present Proposed 
Publications: Budget Budget 
Quarterly Journal $ 5,800.00 $ 6,650.00 
Monographs 2,000.00 1 500.00 
Directory 700.00 g00.00 
Special printing 500.00 300.00 
Old copies 100.00 150.00 
$ 9,100.00 $ 9,500.00 

Printing and Mimeographing: 
Stationery and supplies $ 500.00 700.00 
New solicitations 500.00 400.00 
Renewals 300.00 200.00 
Placement 250.00 250.00 
Convention 550.00 550.00 
Sustaining members 35.00 35.00 
$ 2,135.00 $ 2,135.00 
Postage and distribution. $ 1,325.00 $ 1,925.00 
Clerical expense .. 5,320.00 5,850.00 
Executive vice-pres. 1,400.00 1,400.00 
Executive secretary 1,000.00 1 000.00 
Officers and committees 850.00 850.00 
Convention expenses 600.00 600.00 
Commissions 350.00 500.00 
Bank charges 65.00 65.00 
Binding 450.00 450.00 
Office equipment 450.00 650.00 
Office supplies 400.00 600.00 
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State and regional associa- ee re! he 200.00 
tion dues .. cet, .<hewhlees 300.00 eee 250.00 
Insurance =P ee 105.00 180.00 Compemiiem .........; 550.00 
Reserve fund 500.00 500.00 Sustaining members $5.00 
Secretary's bond and audit 85.00 85.00 
American Council on Ed- $ 2,135.00 
ucation nies 100.00 100.00 
Contingency and miscel- Postage and distribution. . $ 1,325.00 
laneous 265.00 410.00 Clerical expense ................... 5,850.00 
Executive vice-president 1,400.00 
$24,500.00 $26,500.00 Fyecutive secretary 2 000.00 
Officers and committees ........... 950.00 
: P ILY ILY Convention expense ........ 600.00 
FiscAL YEAR JULY 1, 1948 TO JULY 1, 1949 » etre th Prvmres 2 irae hee 82 pe 
Publications: Ge GE .. fas. wink 65.00 
Quarterly Journal .... $ 6,900.00 I 3 ds 5 4h + coat aghcieiaaeee nik 450.00 
Monographs 2,000.00 Office equipme ™ BAR Ay ey: 650.00 
Directory .: goo0.00 Office supplies ............... tha 600.00 
Special printing 300.00 Insurance sol eniuipcen aeniall ed 100.00 
Old copies .. 150.00 Remseve GOR. os. esi chageges : 500.00 
Secretary's bond and audit 85.00 
$10,250.00 American Council on Education 100.00 
Printing and Mimeographing: Contingencies 940.00 
Stationery and supplies $ 700.00 =—— 
New solicitations ..... 400.00 Total . $28,500.00 
RELATIVE ANNUAL TOTALS OF ATTENDANCE AT CONVENTIONS 
igi, Chicago 60 1931 Detroit . 430 
1916 New York 80 1932 Los Angeles .. 378 
eee 87 1933 New York jm ees .. 443 
1918 a 19384 New Orleans ..... . 385 
ey NE BS sos S ew Sans 105 oe et 8 Ere if 914 
ig20 Cleveland sted 1936 St. Louis .. 659 
kee ee  eeeem ee LO0e DUE TE. coweaeeds cre aa . 935 
CME WU Tv eitdinn sales eee iwitad 115 SO GEES ks cee nc casscctecann 803 
I alice siawig gts dam een 175 SOD RD sek hie che OS ba eda 1001 
1924 Evanston i xe 1940 Washington, D. Cc. tei ican sai 906 
2 ke Re . 277 GEE. SE cota eaves sdaceues sc cueen 699 
i926 Chicago beace< een OG) SOE ids dies dda cece. 394 
1927 Cincinnati Bybee . 212 SEG Te Se a5 ei nhdethas aden te 359 
i928 Chicago 354 Mita” GR 5 civ a cuasvcrush oavsanwe 543 
i929 New York ...... as ne eee d 400 eee =«CORUEED) 6. 6dsscl « Slee sci viK: 574 
gy daca gel Bind 5 het 508 a ee Re ee 1268 
O05F TERE EO Gy osc cyecccvnscate 669 





*No Convention. 
**No Record 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado ; 
District of Columbia 
Delaware 
Florida 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
ND tnt eS St ocd bebenls 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


ISTRATIONS, SALT LAKE CITY, 1947 
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HOW CAN WE IMPROVE 
INTERNATIONAL DEBATING? 


Three Oxford University speakers, Sir 
Edward Charles Gurney Boyle, Mr. 
David Kenneth Harris, and the Honor- 
able Anthony Wedgewood Benn, be- 
ginning at Columbia University in Oc- 
tober 1947, debated some sixty Amer- 
ican colleges and universities by the end 
of their tour in February 1948. Two 
Cambridge students, Ian S. Lloyd and 
William Richmond, spoke at some twen- 
ty colleges and universities during 
March and April 1947. 


This revival of Anglo-American de- 
bating raises persistent questions of 
sponsorship policy and debate proce- 
dures. These problems first arose when 
Oxford came in 1922, and persisted as 
annual waves of arguers followed until 
the second World War interrupted in 
1939. These questions concern chiefly 
1. the sponsoring agency, 2. the selec- 
tion of the institutions and their repre- 
sentatives to visit America, 3. the Ameri- 
can colleges to be scheduled, 4. the 
methods of financing the trips, 5. the 
selection and wording of the proposi- 
tions to be discussed, 6. the procedure to 
be followed in the individual debates, 
7. the educational values of the pro- 
gram, and 8. the procedures for select- 
ing American teams to visit Great 
Britain or elsewhere abroad. 


The committee on International De- 
bating of the SAA on the basis of an 
informal questionnaire answered before 
December 10, 1947 by some twenty col- 
leges that had entertained the present 
Oxford team, and on the basis of a brief 
statement by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, reported concerning 
these issues to the Council of the Asso- 
CIATION at the Salt Lake City Conven- 
tion. My statement below is partly a 
condensation of that report, supplement- 


ed by my personal opinions for which 
my fellows of the Committee, Milton C, 
Dickens and H. F. Harding, are not re. 
sponsible. 

1. Is the sponsorship _ satisfactory? 
The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Mr. Laurence Duggan, Director, 
undertook at the request of the Com- 
mittee on International Debating to re. 
vive these debates. —The Committee has 
served as a liaison agency. For a num- 
ber of years before 1939, the National 
Student Federation, now defunct, car- 
ried on this activity. The Institute has 
been strikingly more efficient in its direc- 
tion of the program. Despite the obvious 
difficulties of reestablishing this inter- 
collegiate exchange the Institute has had 
an assured success. The colleges and 
universities are fortunate in having this 
leadership in the hands of an organiza- 
tion whose aims are those of interna- 
tional education, and an organization 
in a position to initiate and execute 
with tact and good judgment these de- 
bating plans. 

2. Is the selection of institutions and 
visiting speakers satisfactorily made? 
The Cambridge team first contacted by 
President James P. Baxter and Professor 
George G. Connelly of Williams Col- 
lege carried out a somewhat hurried 
itinerary in the spring of 1947. The 
representatives compared favorably with 
pre-war Cambridge debaters. The pres- 
ent Oxford trio has been unanimously 
pronounced as of high caliber. This 
team, in my opinion, ranks equal in 
merit with any previous Oxford debat- 
ers. Tradition harks back to Christo 
pher Hollis, Kenneth Lindsay, and Ed- 
ward Majoribanks of 1922, and Hollis, 
J. D. Woodruff, and Malcolm McDonald 
of 1924 as the outstanding Oxonians to 
visit this country. The Institute is now 
attempting to secure debaters of superior 
skill from English, Scotch, and Irish 
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universities to emulate the standard es- 
tablished by the team which has just de- 
parted. 

3. Has the itinerary as drawn up by 
the Institute and as carried out by the 
present Oxford team been reasonably 
satisfactory? Yes. The debaters have 
covered the East, Middle West, Far 
West, South, and South Atlantic, as well 
as visiting three Canadian institutions. 
Difficulties of transportation, the can- 
cellation by colleges of dates already ac- 
cepted, the necessary interruptions of 
week ends, vacations, and similar com- 
plexities have obviously made it impos- 
sible to schedule all the colleges that 
requested debates. The Institute, how- 
ever, welcomes such requests and will do 
its best to accommodate them. Plans, 
for example, are under way to have two 
teams tour simultaneously. 


4. Are the methods of financing satis- 
factory? The Institute has charged a fee 
of $100 to each institution in addition 
to local entertainment. The colleges 
have indicated that this charge is satis- 
factory. The guarantee in pre-World 
War II years under the National Stu- 
dent Federation was $85. The activity is 
essentialy a non-profit-making project. 

5. Are the subjects as selected and 
worded satisfactory? Frankly, this prob- 
lem is a major one and has not been 
settled to the satisfaction’ of the enter- 
taining colleges. The Englishmen have 
always selected and worded the proposi- 
tions and indicated the side they would 
defend. Their philosophy of emphasiz- 
ing the merits of the question rather 
than the merits of the debate has led 
them to stress their selection and fram- 
ing of the propositions. This Commit- 
tee has suggested to the Institute ques- 
tions and wordings, and has commented 
upon those wordings submitted. Our 
criticisms, although taken into account, 
apparently have not been decisive. The 


assumption of the visitors is that Ameri- 
cans visiting abroad have always select- 
ed their own topics and worded them 
for debate. It has also been assumed 
that a choice of four or five questions 
would give most institutions sufficient 
latitude in the matter of the proposi- 
tions. The institutions in general have 
indicated that the Oxford questions 
were reasonably satisfactory (although 
the wording might be much improved) 
and that the phrasing caused little or no 
confusion in the .debate itself. At no 
point are the differing philosophies of 
debate held by the Englishmen and by 
the Americans more apparent than in 
this matter of selecting and wording 
propositions. 

6. Has the proposed procedure for 
conducting the individual debates been 
satisfactory? Yes. The American col- 
leges have followed a wide diversity of 
methods. The Britishers, as far as we 
have been informed, have cheerfully 
conformed. Split teams, various lengths 
of speaking time, and various modes of 
audience participation and voting (of- 
ten no vote) have been followed. In 
general the Englishman prefers an au- 
dience vote on the merits of the ques- 
tion. (This procedure is in line with 
his experience with parliamentary gov- 
ernment.) He does not understand the 
function of the critic judge as used in 
our contest debates. (We are probably 
influenced by our traditions of a writ- 
ten constitution and other features of 
our federal system of government.) 

7. Are these international debates of 
important educational value? The testi- 
mony as far as it relates to the latest 
Oxford team is decisive. The colleges 
have listed as constructive values such 
factors as (a) increased campus interest 
in the subject debated, (b) increased 
student interest in debating, (c) in- 
creased attention to debating and speech 
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by the faculty and greater respect for 
this type of student activity, (d) greater 
interest in economic and political prob- 
lems of Great Britain, (e) more inter- 
est in Oxford education as compared 
with that of America, and (f) sharper 
examination of the Oxford techniques 
of audience persuasion. The criticism 
often given, that British debaters have 
been superficial and_ ill-prepared al- 
though always interesting, has not been 
applied to these latest Oxford represent- 
atives. They are held to be well ground- 
ed in their subjects, effective in logical, 
pathetic, and ethical proofs as well as 
in delivery. 

8. What procedures shall be used for 
selecting American teams to visit Great 
Britain or elsewhere abroad? At least 
three American colleges and universities 
have already written to the Institute in- 
quiring about the possibilities of such a 
trip. (Bates debaters visited England in 
1946.) England, the Institute informs 
us, can entertain one team only each 
year. 

How shall that college or that team 
be selected? And how financed? It is 
obvious that such a trip would interfere 
with regular residence in college. British 
universities, moreover, have been unable 
to underwrite the costs of American 
visiting debaters. The Committee re- 
ported, on the basis of suggestions from 
various colleges, that a comprehensive 
program for the selection of debating 
teams to visit Great Britain be set up; 
that the basis of such appointment 
should be other than a national elimina- 
tion tournament; that a method ap- 
proximating the appointment of Rhodes 
Scholars be worked out with, of course, 
full regard for speaking and debating 
abilities; that a method of financing 
such debate trips be developed; ‘and 
that the Committee on Internation] De- 
bating be authorized to work out and 








submit to the Council of the SprecH 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA at its meeting 
in December 1948 a comprehensive 
program for selecting and financing 
such teams.’ 

This recommendation the Council ap- 
proved. The assumption is that in any 
formulation of this program the Com- 
mittee will work closely with the Insti- 
tute. College directors of speech and 
forensic programs are invited to send 
to the Committee on International De- 
bating their recommendations related 
to the problems raised in this brief re- 
port, especially to that of sponsoring 
American teams to visit other countries, 

A. Craic Barren, 
State University of Iowa 


MORE ABOUT KAUFMAN 
AS PLAYWRIGHT 


I was somewhat surprised, on turning 
to the dissertation, “The George S. Kauf- 
man Plays As Social History,’ in the 
October 1947 issue of THE QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL to read that: ‘A survey of the 
Kaufman plays will reveal that they 
present American social history with 
vividness, economy, and thematic signif- 
icance—qualities which are present to 
such a degree that the lack of critical 
appreciation is difficult to understand,’ 
page 341. . 

For, while it is true that Kaufman and 
his collaborators do employ contempor- 
aneous references, it is equally relevant 
to observe that they hold the mirror up 
to their characters angular-wise with 
certain resulting superficialities and even 
incongruities, 

In ‘Dulcy,’ written in collaboration 
with Marc Connelly, the plot is a rather 
obviously contrived affair while the 
characters are a more or less meretri- 
cious lot. The story revolves around the 
machinations of Dulcy, a Billie Burke- 
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ish individual, to have certain situations 
work out according to her preconceived, 
nonsensical notions. The whole is held 
together chiefly by the down-to-earth 
allusions to the earring business, the 
advertising profession, Hollywood sce- 
nario writing, and the like, which serve 
as a springboard for giving some sem- 
blance of credulity to the fabrications of 
the dramatists. 

‘Beggar On Horseback,’ another Con- 
nelly-Kaufman origination, while the- 
matically interesting, depicts its char- 
acters in terms of types rather than 
individuals. Neil, at bottom a genius 
(or so we are told), is frittering away his 
life doing hack work for music publish- 
ers in order to survive the economic 
hurdy-gurdy. The problem of whether 
to wed the girl in modest circumstances 
whom he loves or the wealthy one whom 
he doesn’t offers absorbing material for 
creative playwriting. Unfortunately, 
the unimaginative approach to char- 
acterization portends—in terms of Broad- 
way at least—that the play will sound 
across the footlights more like a story 
involving sundry acting personalities 
than like one involving real people who 
might be caught up in such and such a 
situation. 

Professor Lembke goes on to say that: 
the contention that the ‘You Can't Take It 
With You’ characters could not so indulge 
themselves without a steady income is com- 
pletely beside the point. We know too well that 
we cannot live without money, but we enjoy 
the spectacle of getting along very nicely with- 


out apparently having to worry about it. We 
enjoy the carnival spirit, the release from com- 


pulsion (page 346). 

Without attempting to seem disputa- 
tious, I am afraid that it is entirely to 
the point to question whether, if a dram- 
atist is writing a play around people, 
he can at one and the same time endea- 
vor to synthesize fact and fantasy. For, 
if the aim is an interpretation of life 
then one judges a production in terms 


of certain standards. If, however, the 
intention is purely imaginative then a 
dissimilar set of values must be employ- 
ed. In any case, the two are more dis- 
parate than similar. 


‘The Butter And Egg Man,’ one of 
the very few non-collaborationist efforts 
of Mr. Kaufman—evidently written out 
of intimate personal experience—starts 
out as a beautifully satiric piece on the 
shyster Broadway producer. The char- 
acters of Lehman and Mac, the shoe- 
string impresarios, are wonderfully 
sketched delineations, leading one to 
hope that here may be (speaking in the 
year 1948) another “They Knew What 
They Wanted,’ or ‘Green Pastures,’ or 
‘Awake and Sing.’ By the second act, 
however, Mr. Kaufman's story-telling 
begins to fall into spurious clichés and 
the initial sincerity starts to grow dim- 
mer and still dimmer. 


At one point in this thesis we are 
told that ‘“You Can’t Take It With 
You” (with Hart, 1936), “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner” (with Hart, 
1939), and “George Washington Slept 
Here” (with Hart, 1940) are fine comic 
treatments of our cultural idiosyncras- 
ies,” page 343. That may perhaps be one 
aspect of looking at it and may, there- 
fore, possibly be valid. From the stand- 
point of the ‘hold the mirror up to 
nature’ school, on the other hand, these 
plays would be categorized as being a 
sham illustration of what good farce 
should be. 

I think I have indicated why ‘the 
critics who seem to stress the importance 
of social consciousness,’ as well as those 
who conceive theatre in terms of a faith- 
ful rendering of life and people, are not 
inclined to treat the Kaufman contribu- 
tions too seriously. 

RoserT I, STEWART, 
West Side Community Centers 
New York City 
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SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS 


In two recent issues of THE QUARTER- 
LY JOURNAL we have received avuncular 
counsel from professional radio men on 
how to teach radio in our colleges and 
universities. 

The gentlemen used almost identical 
arguments, couched in the familiar 
‘loaded’ language of their trade. Both 
told us not to ‘overemphasize’ dramatic 
production and implied that such efforts 
were ordinarily puerile. Mr. Tinnea 
recognized that it was ‘fun’ to produce 
radio plays involving, as they do, ‘ap- 
propriate mood music and the wild ges- 
tures from the control room.’* Mr. 
Biggar objected to the ‘Little Theatre’ 
attitude toward radio.* Both, further- 
more, were understandably contemptu- 
ous of the efforts of teachers to point 
out the shabbiness of commercial broad- 
casting. ‘DO NOT teach them to be 
soul savers,’ said Mr. Tinnea. And Mr. 
Biggar, even freer with his labels, ad- 
monished the radio instructor to be 
‘broadminded enough not to allow his 
personal tastes in radio to influence him 
in guiding students,’ and quoted a col- 
league as saying, ‘Most radio students 
whom I have seen are pretty much 
starry-eyed dreamers who are rudely 
shocked to find that commercial radio 
cannot use them.’ 


The stereotype here is plain. A 
teacher unwilling to accept radio as it 
is becomes, in the eyes of the profession- 
al, a ridiculous do-gooder turning out 
students who must be painfully re- 
educated to the ‘practical,’ ‘the sensible,’ 
and the ‘realistic.’ 


Having thus cleared the air the gentle- 
men explained what they expected of 
a college graduate in radio: knowledge 
of regulations, business relationships 
and programming, and ability to write 
‘commercials.’ 


The first three can no doubt be taught 
in the classroom, but might best, | 
should think, be learned at a radio trade 
school. How a college teacher worthy 
of the name could teach the last is 
beyond my comprehension. Surely there 
is no need to expand on the egregious 
mouthings, the half-truths, the veiled 
lies, and the general sideshow atmos- 
phere of ‘hooking the yokels’ that consti- 
tute present-day ‘commercials.’ Fancy a 
radio instructor correcting a batch of 
commercials! ‘Not enough adjectives,’ 
he writes in the margin of one paper on 
which the prosaic student has said mere- 
ly that the candy bar is ‘full of rich, 
creamy, chocolaty, melts-in-your-mouth, 
vitamin in B, m-m-m-m goodness.’ Fancy 
him, in class, teaching how to misinform 
without getting punished. He lectures: 

In writing of food products it is today essen- 
tial to speak of their vitamin content. Make 
much of the fact that Sambo Soup is enriched 
with 5,000 units of Vitamin A. The public, of 
course, does not know what a ‘unit’ is, or how 
many units they need per day, or how many 
they are getting in their other food. But these 
things are unimportant. We are not soul savers. 
We are realistic. The term vitamin like your 
doctor and science is attractive and must be ex- 
ploited by any technically legal means. 


For two years I was in charge of radio 
courses at a state college. Some of my 
students were interested in going into 
the radio business; some were training 
to be teachers and, therefore, wished 
primarily to learn how to write and 
produce student programs. A substan- 
tial number took the courses for no 
specifically ‘practical’ reason. I taught 
the history of radio, radio speech, some 
technical aspects of radio, and radio 
production. I had no moral choice, as 
I saw it, but to teach precisely what the 
Messrs. Tinnea and Biggar abominate. 
Thus I told my students that if they 
wished to learn how to write ‘commer- 
cials,’ they would have to seek elsewhere; 
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that such writing had no place in high- 
er education. If they wished to develop 
the brash, unctious, wheedling, caress- 
ing, or other standard styles of an- 
nouncing they had come to the wrong 
school. 

I believed then, as I believe now, 
that commercial radio had degenerated 
shockingly since its brave beginnings 
twenty-five years ago when broadcasters 
agreed to limit advertising to thirty 
seconds every half hour and then only to 
mention the name of the sponsor’s pro- 
duct. I pointed this out to my students. 
Their responsibility, I told them, was 
to improve the level of broadcasting and 
combat the cynical credo, “We give the 
public what it wants’; or, to reflect the 
broadcaster's feelings more specifically, 
‘We give the moron public what it 
wants.’ 

As an educator I had to teach the sort 
of radio I considered respectable. This 
included dramatics, discussion and in- 
terview programs, news casts, and the 
like. 

Despite my admonitions several of my 
students got jobs at radio stations; de- 
spite the handicaps of their radio courses 
several of them held those jobs. Wheth- 
er their superiors weeded from their 
heads the ‘visionary’ notions I had 
planted there, whether indeed the no- 


1 John W. Tinnea, A Radio Station Manager 
to Teachers of Radio, QJS 33 (October, 1947).334. 

2 George C. Biggar, What the Radio Station 
Manager Expects of the College, QJS 33 (April, 
1947).198. 


tions ever took root, I do not know. 
The point is that I conceived my college 
an institute of higher learning, and 
radio courses, like all other courses, had 
to fit this conception. 

Mr. Tinnea wonders if radio should 
not be classified under Business Admin- 
istration rather than Liberal Arts. I 
wonder if radio, as he and Mr. Biggar 
see it, should be taught in college at all. 
The teacher is, I suspect, going to keep 
dunning away on his starry-eyed theories 
that radio has responsibilities in the 
public interest and that the cultural 
level of the public can and should be 
raised. This is obviously not the em- 
phasis the broadcasters want. Must we 
teachers take toward the broadcasters 
the attitude they take toward the pub- 
lic: Give them what they want? Let 
them dictate our curriculum? 

From the evidence in the articles of 
Messrs. Tinnea and Biggar, I imagine 
that, with Caesar, broadcasters are in- 
terested in personnel ‘that are fat... 
and such as sleep o’nights,’ and regard 
an annoying number of our graduates 
as Caesar regarded Cassius when he 
said: 


Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


R. L. Irwin, 
Syracuse University 
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GUIDE FOR CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 


The following directions are sum- 
marized for the benefit of contributors 
to the QJS. Typescripts should be care- 
fully checked against these requirements 
before being submitted for publication. 
Articles which do not conform may be 
returned by the editor for retyping. 


1. THe TyYPpeEscript 


a. 


f. 


g- 


All copy must be typewritten on standard 
size (814 x 11 inches) paper, on one side 
of the sheet only, double spaced. Foot- 
notes and indented quotations may be 
single spaced. Carbon copies are not ac- 
ceptable. 


. Wide margins are necessary on all four 


sides. The left-hand margin should be 
at least one and one-half inches wide. 
Estimated number of words for the 
whole MS. should appear in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 


. Contributors should make two copies of 


the typescript. They should enter on the 
retained carbon copy all corrections, addi- 
tions, and special instructions that appear 
in the original. 


. Pages should be numbered in the upper 


right-hand corners. 


. When a sheet becomes hard to read bhe- 


cause of excessive corrections and hand- 
written new matter, it should be retyped. 
Old and dry typewriter ribbons cannot 
make clear-cut and legible copy. 

Return postage should accompany the 
original manuscript. 


2. LENGTH OF ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 


The length of published articles varies in 
general from 1,000 to 5,000 words. The 
average length is 3,000 words. While 
longer articles may be acceptable, those 
under 3,000 words in length are more 
likely to be published. Writers should 
indicate appropriate main divisions of 
their articles by short sectional headings, 
typed in caps, or by the use of I, II, 
III, ete. 


. The editor of the department, New Books 


in Review, will specify the desired length 
of the review when he invites the con- 
tribution. The editor of the department, 
In the Periodicals, will similarly advise 
his assistants. 


3. PROOFREADING 


Contributors are urged to submit their 
manuscripts to competent critics before 
sending them to the editor. Before being 
submitted for publication, original copy 
should be carefully proofread by at least 
one person besides the author. 





b. Galley proof and page proof are read 


against copy by both printer and editor, 
but proof cannot always be sent to the 
author. Diligent effort, therefore, should 
be made by the author to see that his 
original copy is free from error. 


4. TITLE AND SIGNATURE 


5. 


a. 


o 


Titles, in full caps, should he brief and 
should relate clearly to the contents of 
the article. If the full title is not suff- 
ciently brief, an equivalent descriptive 
statement of not more than 45 letters 
should be provided to serve as a running 
head for the following pages. 

The author’s name, in full caps, should 
be set two lines below the title. 


. The author's affiliation, school or college, 


or, if he is not so affiliated, his home city, 
and other biographical information will 
be included in a footnote supplied by the 
editor. 

If the article has been read at a conven- 
tion or otherwise publicly presented prior 
to submission to the QJS, that fact should 
be stated in the first footnote described 
in paragraph 4c. 


. In cases of collaboration the name of the 


principal writer should appear first. 
When direction or substantial assistance 
does not amount to collaboration, the 
writer may wish to include an acknowl- 
edgment in the first footnote. 


. When articles are condensations or by- 


products of directed research, they should 
be criticized by those responsible for the 
original studies. 

For headings of book reviews or reviews 
of periodical articles, reviewers should 
follow what seems to be the normal form 
found in any issue of the QJS. 


PUNCTUATION 


a. 


e. 


. Longer quotations, 


Use single quotation marks only, except 
that a quotation within a quotation 
should be enclosed in double quotes. 
(See the example in paragraph se.) Avoid 
the use of quotes to mark technical terms. 
Do not use them around the title of a 
book, journal, or article. 


. Quoted matter not exceeding five type- 


written lines may be included in the 
text within single quotation marks. 
lists, etc., normally 
printed in smaller type than the type of 
the text, must be typewritten, single 
spaced, and indented. The colon pre- 
cedes the part quoted. Do not use quo- 
tation marks for such inset matter. 

Use square brackets [ ], not parentheses 
( ), to enclose your own interpolations 
within a quotation or to enclose phonetic 
transcription. 

A dash is typed as two hyphens, with no 
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blank space before or after. Example: 
‘This discovery—this “new world” to me 
—was “modern linguistic science.” ’ 


. Indicate omissions in a quotation by el- 


lipses, ie., three dots. If the omission 
occurs after a complete sentence or ends 
at the end of a sentence, use both a period 
and the ellipses, i.e., four dots. 


. In a series of three or more use a comma 


before and and or. 


.For words discussed use italics, not 


quotes, as in the example directly above 


(58)- 


6. ABBREVIATIONS 
. Conventional abbreviations from _ the 


Latin need not be italicized: i.e., viz., e.g., 
cf., vs., ibid., infra, supra, passim, [sic], 
etc. Capitalize the first letter of such ab- 
breviations when they occur at the be- 
ginning of a footnote. 


. Use ibid. for the source cited in the im- 


mediately preceding footnote, with page 
number if not the same page. Do not use 
op. cit. or idem; use the author's sur- 
name or a catch title. So far as possible, 
specify the place when using supra and 
infra. 


. FOOTNOTES 
. Footnotes should be typed single spaced on 


a sheet or series of sheets following the 
text. They should not appear on the 
same sheet with the text. Superior fig- 
ures precede each note. The first line of 
each footnote reference should be in- 
dented. 


.In the text the superior figure index for 


each footnote should follow the punc- 
tuation of the quotation or passage to 
which the note applies. 


. Footnotes are numbered consecutively 


from the beginning to the end of each 
article. 


. Use as few and as brief footnotes as is 


consonant with clarity and scholarly in- 
tegrity. 


. REFERENCES 
- In the text references to THE QUARTERLY 


JouRNAL OF SPEECH, SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, 
and the SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
will be printed in caps and small caps. In 
typing indicate by double underlining. 
In the footnotes the abbreviated forms 
QJS, SM, and SAA may be used. For these 
underlining is not needed. 


. Footnote references to books should indi- 


cate the place and date of publication in 
parentheses after the title; then the page 
number without the abbreviation p. or 
pp. If a volume number is necessary, use 
Arabic numerals; do not write Vol. unless 
the reference is to the entire volume, not 
to a specific page. With volume and page 
numbers use this form: 16.119-21. 


. Only if books are given in a bibliography 


or in some other context where availabil- 
ity to the reader is a consideration should 
the publisher’s name be given. 
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d. In referring to periodicals, put the date 
of the cited volume in parentheses im- 
mediately after the volume number, thus: 
20 (1941).71-3. 

e. Names of books and journals should ap- 
pear in italics (underlined in typing). 
Names of essays, poems, and articles, cited 
either in the text or in footnotes, should 
appear in ordinary roman type, not in 
italics, and not in quotation marks. 

f. Avoid Roman numerals in citations; use 
Arabic numerals exclusively. 

g. Unless clarity demands it avoid needless 
repetition of numerals. Examples: 108-11 
for 108-111, and 1945-8 for 1945-1948. 


9g. EXAMPLES 
The usages recommended above for footnotes 
are illustrated by the following examples: 

1 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 
abridged by D. C. Somervell (New York, 
1947) 251-7. > 

2 Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union (New 
York, 1947) 2 vols. 

8 W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance (London, 
1897) 91-6. . 

4 The Tragedies of Sophocles, trans. into 
English Prose by Sir Richard C. Jebb (Cam- 
bridge, 1925) 127-72. 

5 Ker, Epic and Romance 81. 

6 Bert Emsley, Talking Dictionaries, THe 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH [OR QJS] 27 
(1941).275-80. 

7 Ibid. 278. 

8M. Bautain, The Art of Extempore 
Speaking (New York, 1859) 149, 187, 211-12. 

9 Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 1446b, 8-11, 
trans. into English by E. S. Forster, in The 
Works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 
1924) vol. 11. 

10 Paul W. Merrill, The Principles of Poor 
Writing, The Scientific Monthly 64 (1947).72- 


, 11Samuel T. Williamson, How to Write 
Like a Social Scientist, Saturday Review of 
Literature, 4 October 1947, 17, 27-8; cf. The 
New York Times, 7 June 1942, Editorial, 
Chaucer and Mencken, Sec. 2, 7.2. 

12 H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage (Oxford, 1926) articles: War- 
dour Street, Split Infinitive, prove, Elegant 
Variation. 


10. CORRESPONDENCE 
Contributions should be sent to H. F. Hard- 
ing, Editor, THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Writers may also correspond directly with 
members of the Editorial Board: 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Donald C. Bryant, Associate Editor 
Washington University 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Frederick W. Haberman 
University of Wisconsin 

Madison 6, Wisconsin, 

Ernest J. Wrage 

Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


DOUGLAS EHNINGER, Editor 


THE ANATOMY OF SPEECH 
SOUNDS 


An Introduction to the Phonetics of American 
English. By C. K. Tuomas. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1947; pp. ix+181. $3.00. 
Professor Thomas says of the current study 

of English: 

The teaching of English grammar is still 
baved largely on the Latin model, despite 
the structural differences between the two 
languages. It was natural, too, that the 
difference in purpose between the English 
of everyday use and the Latin of learned 
writing should have been overlooked. It 
was easy to forget that, whenever Latin has 
been the language of daily speech, instruc- 
tion in spoken Latin had been considered 
at least as important as instruction in writ- 
ten Latin. Cicero and Quintilian were quite 
as interested in the development of speak- 
ers as of essay writers. But because of the 
historical accident that instruction in Eng- 
lish began on the model of the contem- 
porary instruction in Latin, all subsequent 
instruction in English has emphasized the 
written over the spoken form of the lan- 
guage. 


Contemporary education is further indicted 
on the ground that it erringly leaves the im- 
pression that language is static: 


In the high-school study of Latin . 
limitations of time and the linguistic im- 
maturity of the student make it essential 
that one particular type of Latin be studied: 
the sophisticated literary type of the late 
republican and early imperial period. The 
high school student has neither the time 
nor the intellectual sophistication to study 
the development of popular Latin into 
French, Italian, and the other modern 
Romance languages, nor the development 
of literary Latin into the medieval and 
modern Latin of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He may study Castilian, but does 
not have time to study the other forms of 
Spanish used in other parts of Spain and in 


Hispanic America. The school teaching of 
English must be limited to that of a par- 
ticular type and time. Hence the student 
often gains the impression that language is 
something fixed and immutable. . . 


These two passages in some measure amount 
to a justification for the study of phonetics in 
colleges. Professor Thomas adds others, but 
the larger arguments for the study of phonetics 
are encompassed in two premises: phonetics is 
an essential beginning in the study of oral 
language; and through phonetics the student 
gets a perspective of the change-process in lan- 
guages. 

This book is a valuable contribution to text- 
books in phonetics—a segment of speech in 
which not many textbooks are available. It 
is a book that describes the sounds of English. 
For purposes of explanation comparisons are 
drawn between American English and the other 
pronunciations and languages. The sounds 
are grouped conveniently for classroom study. 
Perhaps the groupings are, as alleged, in the 
order of difficulty of mastering English pho- 
nemes. Professor Thomas’ judgment and long 
experience in teaching add materially to the 
validity of a classification on this basis. In any 
event, the ordering and grouping of the sounds 
appear to be practical for classroom use. The 
descriptions fill twelve of the twenty-two chap- 
ters. A short set of exercises follows most chap- 
ters. The exercises call for transcriptions of 
English words into phonetic symbols. (The op- 
portunity to read phonetics is offered only in 
some passages that illustrate regional pronun- 
ciation.) The exercises and the contents of 
the chapters are closely integrated. 


In describing each sound the author uses 
conventional terminology: open, lax, front, 
voiceless, bilabial, stop, etc. Thus the sounds 
are isolated and treated as individual pho- 
nemes, and as such the basic units of lan- 
guage. Unlike some writers, Professor Thomas 
avoids the use of drawings or photographs to 
give the physiological accompaniments of the 
sound. He relies upon verbal description’ and 
numerous examples of words. Following the 
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practice of writers of dictionaries he includes 
examples of the various spellings that attend 
the sounds when they are represented in writing. 


Subsequent chapters treat stressed and un- 
stressed syllables, and changes in the phoneme 
that occur with regional usages and connected 
discourse. 


The book progresses systematically from an 
explanation of the vocal mechanism to a de- 
scription of individual phonemes in isolation 
and in discourse, and includes discussions of 
regional variations (Eastern New England, New 
York City, Middle Atlantic, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern Mountain, Southern, and Gen- 
eral American). There are no digressions or 
appended subject-matters. The content is 
‘phonetics’ with no special regard to interpreta- 
tion, public address, the deaf, the anthropolo- 
gist, or any other special interest except Ameri- 
can English. The exercises need not be thought 
of as classroom assignments. Any person with 
normal sight and hearing and with a desire 
to learn phonetics might achieve his purpose 
through studying this book. 


The unity, completeness, and clarity that 
distinguish Professor Thomas’ work provoke a 
continuing question: How much time can justi- 
fiably be spent on this subject-matter in the 
college curriculum? I assume that a functional 
knowledge of phonetics is essential for the 
teacher of speech, English, and languages; and 
equally indispensable to an actor, anthropologist, 
and linguist; and that it is of immediate use to 
the clergyman, lawyer, and most professional 
people. Beyond the scope of -utility there is the 
personal gratification that comes with mastery 
of the skill required to analyze oral discourse. 
This skill lies in the provinces of the liberal arts 
and general education. In short, a study of 
phonetics may always be in order among stu- 
dents who seek ‘higher education.’ How much 
time in a liberal arts program can logically be 
devoted to it? A book like Professor Thomas’ 
implies an answer—a course. But is it one of 
four, five, or seven courses in a student's pro- 
gram and is it a course for a semester or more, 
or less? I have suspected that the pedagogy of 
descriptive phonetics could be treated to the 
rapid-fire and condensed teaching practices of 
the services during the war. Perhaps not. If so, 
however, one might hope to get the point of 
view of oral language instilled in students gen- 
erally, and the contents of Professor Thomas’ 
book—or any other book on the subject— 
absorbed in ten hard lessons. Admittedly I have 
not achieved this. 

Before recommending this book for such uni- 


versal use—when the methods are discovered— 
there are a few minor changes I would suggest. 
First, the word acoustic is used frequently by 
Professor Thomas. It is the acoustic nature of 
language that is under discussion. In a strict 
sense, however, the acoustic properties of the 
sounds are not treated. Possibly students of 
this generation are more sophisticated in such 
terms as frequency response than we suspect. 
The fact that the phoneme is a psychological re- 
sponse to a physical stimulus is not difficult to 
explain. The opportunity to learn that vowels 
are singularly differentiated by ‘frequencies’ is 
the advantage of our students over our prede- 
cessors’ students. Acoustic need not be a poetic 
word in one department of a college and a 
scientific one elsewhere. Phonetics, physics, and 
psychology can use the word in the same literal 
sense. This implies the addition of the ear 
to the ‘mechanism of speech’ (Chapter 2). 


The use of evaluative terms is almost inherent 
in phonetics and pronunciation—much as an 
author may try to avoid the implications of such 
terms. Principally Professor Thomas describes 
sounds, and in a large measure avoids ‘right 
vs. wrong’ connotations. And consistently he 
recommends regional usage as the criterion of 
good speech. Degrees of ‘acceptability’ are la- 
belled ‘standard’ and ‘sub-standard.’ Frequent- 
ly, however, (three times on one pair of facing 
pages) he refers to ‘old fashioned rural speech,’ 
and again to the speech of ‘uneducated Negroes.’ 
Perhaps the implications exceed the subject- 
matters under question. In evaluating the total 
impact that attends the study of his subject, 
Professor Thomas is modest: “The traditional 
American goal of rising in the world can rarely 
be achieved by speech improvement alone, but 
speech improvement often helps.’ This sen- 
tence, incidentally, is one of few with the in- 
ference that ‘improvement’ is an aim of the 
study of phonetics. 


In two instances the author risks causal re- 
lations that bear examination. In describing the 
evolution of the r he posits, “The excessive 
energy required for the trill has, however, led 
to weakening in most parts of the English- 
speaking world.’ The notion that ease of pro- 
nouncing accounts for changes in language has 
much self-evident support; also, its critics. 
Second, with respect to some assimilation, Pro- 
fessor Thomas states, “To grasp the enlarged 
concept as a unit, the mind scans the details 
more rapidly.” (The example is income tax 
with the pronunciation [ykam'teks }-) Sub- 
jectively the alleged cause seems to fit the ob- 
served effect, but the ‘magnitude of the “com 
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cept”’ and the ‘scanning of details in pro- 
nunciation’ are vague entities to link in this 
manner. 


These are minor points in comparison with 
the over-all value of this new book about pho- 
netics. The large number of illustrative words 
alone more than compensates for the points in 
question here. This book is the basis for a 
valuable course in colleges. 

Joun W. Brack, 
Kenyon College 


THE POETIC MIND AND 
HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


The Poetry of History: The Contribution of 
Literature and Literary Scholarship to the 
Writing of History Since Voltaire. By EMERy 
Nerr. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947; pp. viii+258. $3.50. 

If The Poetry of History is a somewhat am- 
bitious and perhaps ambiguous title for Pro- 
fessor Neff’s book the subtitle is clear and de- 
scribes accurately enough what it is about. The 
dedication—‘To those who believe that knowl- 
edge is one and indivisible’—suggests the au- 
thor’s bent toward unity in scholarship; and 
the work itself is an example of what may be 
accomplished by an informed mind working in 
the adjoining peripheries of related fields of 
learning. In the current work, as in his earlier 
contributions (Carlyle and Mill, Carlyle, and 
A Revolution in European Poetry), Professor 
Neff crosses with impunity those imaginary 
lines that are sometimes supposed to exist be- 
tween history and literature, economics, sociolo- 
gy, philosophy, and the sciences. He thus ac- 
knowledges his kinship with all true scholars 
who believe perforce that history is too impor- 
tant a business to be left solely to the historians. 

The central idea of the book is that history 
is an art. In establishing his central idea the 
author develops three main heads: ‘Perspectives 
Open,’ ‘The Fulfillment,’ and ‘Toward a New 
Synthesis.’ For evidence he turns in Part 1 to 
Voltaire, to Herder and Goethe, and to Gibbon 
and Vico; in Part 2 to Niebuhr and Otfried 
Miiller, to Chateaubriand, Scott, Thierry, and 
Carlyle, to Michelet, and to Renan, Burckhardt, 
and Green; in Part 3 to Ranke, Mommsen, 
and Schliemann, to Morley, Sandys, and Tre- 
velyan, and to Taine, Bury, and Croce. The 
final chapter, entitled “Twentieth-Century 
Thought in Search of a Historian,’ vividly de- 
Scribes the plight of the historian in the mod- 
ern world created by Clerk Maxwell, Marx, 


Freud, and Einstein. The chapter closes with 
an illuminating comparison of Toynbee with 
Spengler. “The English tradition of cautious 
empiricism and the example of scientific in- 
duction,’ Professor Neff declares: 

. . have encouraged Mr. Toynbee’s bent 
toward profuse illustration and _ leisurely 
bypaths, in contradiction to the sense of 
urgency that breathes from the mottoes 
prefixed to his Study. Although liberal in 
culture, copious and various in his quota- 
tion from world poetry, he seems indifferent 
to artistic means of power over readers, 
which are nevertheless part of the charm he 
rightly sees as the essence of leadership. 
Here Spengler has shown more wisdom 
than the children of light. 


Within its own limits The Poetry of History 
is admirably completed. It is notably free from 
those errors of detail and flaws of judgment 
that lie in wait for the scholar as critic. Yet 
the thoughtful reader will sometimes choose 
to question or even to differ with Professor 
Neff. Is the word reverence the precise term 
to describe Gibbon’s attitude toward the Au- 
gustans? Was it Scott who ‘brought into his- 
torical writing patriotism and the popular 
touch’? Was Scott's tapestry ‘less richly woven 
than Chateaubriand’s’?? These questions serve 
to illustrate the relatively minor points to 
which exception might be taken. The major 
imperfection of the book arises in the judg- 
ment of this reviewer from the author's having 
set boundaries that for all their catholicity 
make inadequate provision for the point of view 
of rhetoric as that term is currently defined in 
practice, notably by Howell in ‘Literature as 
an Enterprise in Communication’ and by Cone 
in ‘Major Factors in the Rhetoric of Historians,’ 
(THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 33 Decem- 
ber, 1947). Unfortunately, this imperfection 
characterizes much of the literary scholarship 
of our time. Therefore, it would be just, 
merely to note without dispraise that The 
Poetry of History follows too closely the general 
rule. Yet we may envision competent studies 
relating the useful art of rhetoric to the writing 
of history, especially to the historian’s inventio 
and to his means of adapting materials to his 
readers. 

The Poetry of History is equipped with the 
usual scholarly apparatus. The footnotes are 
arranged by chapters at the close of the book. 
Selected references, helpfully arranged by topics, 
will assist the general reader. There is a good 
index. The Columbia University Press has 
provided the attractive format that readers 
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have come to expect from books bearing the 
Columbia imprint. 

Bower ALy, 

The University of Missouri 


CICERO OF ARPINUM 


Eternal Lawyer. By Rosert N. WILKIN. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947; pp. 
xvi+264. $3.00. 


This is our most recent volume on Cicero. 
Written by a federal judge it portrays the 
great Tully as a lawyer, first, last, and always. 
Its thesis is that Cicero’s legal training and 
specifically his profound appreciation of jus 
gentium provided the constant basis of his 
judgment and the consistent reason for his 
course of action in private and public life. 
This point of view, though not new, has per- 
haps never before been set forth so extensively 
and so persuasively. 

As we understand Judge Wilkin he makes 
no claim to have discovered new materials 
or to have established any new facts. The 
originality of his contribution appears to consist 
in his selection and combination of known ma- 
terials, in his interpretation of known facts, and 
in the aspects which he emphasizes in his his- 
torical reconstructions. With reference to his 
work in this respect we would appreciate more 
and clearer evidence that he has made full use 
of the available materials. Greater fidelity to the 
Latin texts or even more extensive use of the 
translations of the Loeb Library series (—1933) 
rather than of the Bohn translations (1888) 
would, for example, undoubtedly have enhanced 
the value of his comments on Cicero's speeches. 

The argument of the book is ‘that we see 
Cicero in true perspective only when we con- 
sider the permanence of the principles which he 
espoused.’ Cicero's human faults and foibles are 
freely admitted: ‘He was vain and loved ac- 
claim; and that vanity made him vulnerable to 
scorn. He did not have the benefit of Christian 
teaching and did not know the power of hu- 
mility to forestall humiliation.’ Although the 
Judge seems to requisition a distinctive morality 
for lawyers, he admits that Cicero ‘as advocate 
extenuated the culpability of clients; as orator 
glossed and colored facts to win his cause; and 
as politician sometimes temporized to meet 
emergencies.’ Nevertheless, ‘in the main,’ Judge 
Wilkin finds ‘the force of his life was spent 
for things that transcend time and place. As 
a philosopher, as literary critic, as lawyer, he 
was constant to truth, to beauty, and to justice. 
And the more he sacrificed in his day for these 


eternal verities, the more we glorify him in 
our day.’ 


Because, as a lawyer and a judge, Wilkin un- 
derstands the lawyer Cicero and the circum- 
stances in which he acted, he is inclined to 
deal according to the dictum: “To know all is to 
forgive all.’ But Lawyer Wilkin goes even fur- 
ther in his apologia for Cicero when he ar- 
gues: “The very things for which he is criti- 
cized are evidence of Cicero’s finer qualities.’ 
During the four great crises of Cicero's life in 
which his conduct has been most questioned, 
it is the Judge’s verdict that at no time was he 
faithless to his professional principles, but al- 
ways devoted to the maintenance of law and 
order and justice. O fortunatum natum Wil- 
kino judice Ciceronem! 


In view of this complete vindication one 
readily understands why another reviewer seems 
to dismiss the volume with the strong suggestion 
that it is altogether uncritical and prejudiced. 
This reviewer, however, bears in mind that the 
author—a lawyer, a judge, a scholar, a philos- 
opher, and a rhetorician—has in this volume 
published his sincere and honest conclusions. 
His varied and impressive resources—his knowl- 
edge of human nature and of the legal profes- 
sion, his interest in things historical, his concern 
for things present and future, his love for truth 
and beauty, his broad cultural background, his 
rich experience in life, and his unique powers 
of persuasion—all these have been coordinated 
and focused to give to the world ‘a complete 
and sympathetic understanding of the mind of 
the man,’ a unified, authentic, and harmonious 
conception of Cicero. 


This reviewer also prefers to remember that 
the author is a lawyer, and by the strength of 
his case an outstanding lawyer. He himself sug- 
gests ‘that it is the assumption of the law that 
truth is best attained by hearing the opposing 
sides of an issue. ... The lawyers present the two 
profiles of truth; only the judge in the center 
looks it full in the face.’ As judges in this matter 
we thank the lawyer for his interesting point 
of view and his well-substantiated plea. We 
shall check the evidence presented and give his 
arguments due consideration. 

Toward this end the following observations 
are made: 

1. There is a typographical error in Bona- 
rum on page 181. 

2. Aprés moi, le déluge! on page 121 might 
more properly be attributed to Louis XV. 

g. The excerpt from Pro Cluentio in Eng- 
lish (page 212), though it agrees verbatim with 
Hodge’s translation, cannot in view of the Latin 
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text and the context be considered a direct quo- 

tation expressing Cicero’s personal religious 

belief. 

4. The statement on page 76: Lawyers and 
judges have come to recognize with Aristotle 
that ‘The only true eloquence is the expression 
of the Beautiful . . .” is misleading; the quotation 
is not to be found in Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
expresses Plato’s general point of view rather 
than Aristotle’s. 

5. On page 76, the Judge raises the age-old 
question as to whether oratory has been used 
more often for evil than for good, without sub- 
stantiating either side of the case. The reader 
may wonder by what methods the Judge has 
arrived at the remarkable conclusions that ‘ora- 
tory as an agency in the administration of the 
law has had little merit. Its influence has been 
more often against than for the discovery of 
truth. Its emotionalism and personal appeal 
militate against exact and even-handed justice.’ 
This sweeping generalization is all the more 
peculiar in the light of his remark (line 29): 
‘In the progress of time the scientific spirit has 
tended to prevail over the adversary attitude, 
and our courts have lost the characteristics of 
the arena and taken on the character of the 
laboratory.’ He further remarks (line 35): ‘that 
lawyers and judges . . . find a very practical 
significance in the saying of Keats that “Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty.” ’ 

6. Something obviously has gone amiss on 
page 207. The Latin Qui vivens laedit, morte 
medetur simply cannot mean (as suggested in 
parentheses) ‘Who suffers in life, is comforted 
by death,’ but naturally, “Who injures by liv- 
ing, heals by death’; the thought is that death 
is the greater healer; it mends all injuries com- 
mitted in life. 

In conclusion this reviewer would express the 
hope that we might have more from Judge Wil- 
kin’s fine pen, more particularly with reference 
to forensic oratory and rhetoric. We would 
suggest as three areas in which a lawyer's 
contributions might be eminently helpful: 

1. A volume reconstructing the historical set- 
tings of Cicero's speeches with rhetorical 
analyses of the speeches. 

2. A study presenting certain disputed rhetori- 
cal concepts from a lawyer's point of view, 
viz., Zetemata Politika, Diaresis, Status Quaes- 
tionis Seu Constitutio Causae, Kephalaion, 
etc. 

§- A study exploring the origins of certain con- 
cepts of English parliamentary law and pro- 


cedure. 
me Otro A. DrerTer, 
University of Illinois 


“‘W. SHAKESPEARE, GENT.’ 


So Worthy a Friend: William Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES NorMAN. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1947; pp. xv+316. $3.00. 


Mr. Norman has elected a task that might 
well dismay even the stoutest heart and the 
most learned head. Writing a biography of 
Shakespeare is difficult not merely because the 
facts are unavailable at many points; at least 
equally embarrassing is the accumulation of 
mere hearsay evidence at numerous others. And 
the task is further complicated by the remark- 
ably dramatic quality of Shakespeare's imagina- 
tion. It is one thing to elucidate the beliefs and 
feeling of intensely personal poets like Byron 
and Shelley but quite another to penetrate to 
Shakespeare through the multitude of characters 
he created. The consequence is that biographers 
of Shakespeare tend either to hedge themselves 
in with reservations to such a degree that they 
forfeit the interest of all save professional 
Shakespeareans or else, recoiling from this even- 
tuality, they create a complete and coherent 
Shakespeare who in the nature of the case 
must be largely a product of their own imagi- 
nings. 

Mr. Norman has, on the whole, followed the 
second course. In the interests of a vivid and 
sustained narrative he often presents as truth 
what the evidence indicates to be at best rea- 
sonable speculation. He is virtually certain, for 
example, that Shakespeare's marriage was un- 
happy—a good enough guess but far from cer- 
tainty. Especially disturbing is the manner in 
which he bends evidence to fit this private con- 
viction. He dismisses the possibility of a be- 
trothal pact between Shakespeare and Anne 
antedating their marriage; he finds “Venus and 
Adonis,’ for all its studied impersonality of style, 
autobiographical; he deduces that ‘Lucrece’ may 
well have been written at Stratford, partly be- 
cause ‘proximity to his wife brought the sub- 
ject of chastity to his mind anew’; and he in- 
dulges in that most perilous of practices, quot- 
ing Shakespeare's characters to indicate Shake- 
speare’s own sentiments. For example, Bertram’s 


War is no strife 
To the dark house and the detested wife 


‘smacks of Stratford.’ But scores of other per- 
sons in Shakespeare speak quite otherwise about 
love and marriage. 

Mr. Norman's enthusiasm for Marlowe en- 
traps him into according to Marlowe an ex- 
cessively important place in the pattern of 
Shakespeare's development. On the basis chiefly 
of flimsy stylistic evidence he arrives at the 
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highly doubtful conclusion that Shakespeare and 
Marlowe collaborated on “Titus Andronicus.’ 
He finds Marlowe to have been the author of 
‘The Troublesome Raigne of John King of 
England’—the source of Shakespeare's ‘King 
John’—among other reasons because, forsooth, 
it refers to Dido and Troy. In defiance of astute 
and increasingly impressive testimony to the 
contrary he finds little of Shakespeare in ‘Henry 
VI, Part One’ and much of Marlowe. Further- 
more, following the dubious lead of Dover 
Wilson, he upsets the generally accepted chro- 
nology of Shakespeare’s plays by relegating ‘As 
You Like It’ to 1593—apparently to lend time- 
liness and credibility to what he takes to be 
an allusion to Marlowe’s death in a quarrel 
over a tavern reckoning. 

Following Wilson again in the main, Nor- 
man also makes more than the evidence war- 
rants of Shakespeare’s relationship with the 
Earl of Essex: ‘Julius Caesar’ and “Troilus and 
Cressida’ are warnings to Essex; the fate of Essex 
and Southampton does much to explain the 
mood of the great tragedies; and Hamlet is Es- 
sex himself. 

To be sure, Norman does not rise to all the 
bait that is offered him. Despite his strident 
jibes at professional scholars he manifests occa- 
sionally that cautious concern for truth which, 
in theory at least, is their chief excuse for being. 
He is properly sceptical of the deer poaching 
story; he gives a faithful account of Shake- 
speare’s business dealings—even perhaps to the 
point of tedium—recognizing justly that Shake- 
speare was far from being an irresponsible Bo- 
hemian; sensibly, it would seem, he rejects the 
notion of Shakespeare's homosexuality; and 
his explanation of the sonnet enigma is quite as 
good as the next man’s—but it is only a guess. 


The objection to Mr. Norman's looser specu- 
lations is not merely that they force the evidence 
unconscionably; they also falsify the quality of 
Shakespeare’s imagination. The imagination 
that created Shakespeare's almost infinite variety 
of living persons did not need the stimulus of 
intimate experience—disdain for a wife or con- 
cern over Essex—to create the Venus of “Venus 
and Adonis’ or Hamlet, even though both may 
possibly parallel what eager biographers con- 
jecture to have been the cirmumstances of 
Shakespeare’s life. Norman’s further limitations 
as a Shakespearean are revealed symptomatically 
by a romantic modernity of phrase and more 
profoundly by his inability to comprehend 
basic characteristics of Tudor times. Modern 
humanitarianism leads him to dismiss the Eliza- 


bethan aristocrats as gilded parasites and to re- 
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mind us that Shakespeare came ‘from the great 
heart of humanity.’ His attitude toward the 
church can only be described in Shylock's phrase 
as ‘a lodg’d hate and a certain loathing.’ It is 
not a question of endorsing these Tudor institu- 
tions nor of denying Shakespeare’s wealth of 
meaning for the modern world; but a sympa- 
thetic understanding of Tudor life as represent- 
ed by such aristocrats as Sir Thomas Elyot and 
such churchmen as Richard Hooker is indis- 
pensable to telling as fully as the evidence per- 
mits the story of Shakespeare. 

Frep S. Tupper, 

The George Washington University 


‘GIVE ME LIBERTY’ 


Patrick Henry, The Voice of Freedom. By Jo- 
SEPH AXELRAD. New York: Random House, 
1947; pp. vii+318. $3.75. 

A definitive, scholarly biography of Patrick 
Henry is one of the major opportunities await- 
ing some American writer possessed of a 
thorough knowledge of the Colonial period. It 
will require detailed research into the printed 
and manuscript materials, a shrewd critical 
temperament, and a willingness to record and 
annotate painstakingly the results of the re- 
search. Until such a book is written, students 
must rely chiefly upon the curiously florid, 
sometimes critical, and often accurate pioneer 
work of William Wirt; the extensively docu- 
mented but laudatory three volumes by William 
Wirt Henry; or the brief, unbiased, but now 
out-of-date volume by Moses Coit Tyler. In 
addition, the twenty-page essay by Louis Mal- 
lory in the History and Criticism of American 
Public Address presents an accurate and well- 
balanced interpretation of Henry as an orator 
in all but his later legal career. 

Now, Jacob Axelrad, sometime lawyer, popu- 
lar writer and lecturer, and currently teacher of 
English at Sampson College, has produced an- 
other Henry biography which has been beau- 
tifully printed and decorated by Random House. 
It is a disappointing contribution to our under- 
standing of Henry as a man and an orator. Ap- 
parently the author intended to write a critical 
biography. He seems to have read most of the 
printed and some of the manuscript sources and, 
according to the preface, has consulted numer- 
ous historians. But the result is a_ baffling 
hodge-podge of criticism mixed with sensational 
and dramatic passages strangely similar to Wirt's 
oft-criticized writing. The style is tiresomely 
dynamic and excessively vivified. The annota- 
tions are a handful of supplementary remarks 
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without citations. The text offers only occa- 
sional clues to the sources of quotations and 
other specific data. Some quotations and de- 
scriptions appear to have been used with little 
regard for their dates. 

In addition to these weaknesses, the author 
seemsepoorly equipped to discuss the rhetoric 
of the orator and its function in his duties as 
politician, legislator, and lawyer. “The Parson's 
Cause’ and the speech of 1765 in the Burgesses 
are presented from the limited available sources 
with no rhetorical criticism except claims of 
widespread influence. The speech in the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1775 is narrated after the 
manner of Wirt. The author’s comments on 
Henry's arguments in Hood v. Venable and in 
the defense of Richard Randolph follow a too- 
familiar ethical pattern of criticism. First, he 
says, “The tricks employed by lawyers are the 
tricks of their trade. . . . Patrick Henry was a 
master of their use.’ Then, after a vivid but 
undocumented description of the second argu- 
ment, in a transition sentence to a discussion 
of Henry's knowledge of law, the author re- 
veals his prejudices against rhetorical abilities: 
‘But he could also use the more valid weapons 
in the arsenal of every good lawyer.’ 


In an effort to relate Henry to his time, pages 
are filled with dramatic descriptions and anec- 
dotes of leaders and of the highly publicized 
events of the Revolution. These we have read in 
schoolbooks and the uncritical histories of the 
nineteenth century. The goodness and badness 
of contemporaries are vivified so as to strength- 
en the parallelism and contrast with Henry. By 
such means the dynamism of the writing is sus- 
tained and the book is lengthened by many 
pages. 

As I read, I found myself contrasting this 
book with the avowedly semi-fictional biogra- 


‘phy, Mr. Rutledge, by Richard Barry who 


painstakingly annotated his writing to make 
clear the degree to which he had fictionized. 
If the techniques of popular biography require, 
when research does not provide enough vivid 
materials, the use of the author's imagination 
or the transference of habits and incidents in 
the lives of contemporaries to the subject of 
the biography, honesty demands candid annota- 
tion. Even in popular writing, the reader de- 
Serves consistent clarification of the sources 
used to describe controversial topics. In my 
judgment Axelrad has failed to meet these 
obligations to his readers. If, on the other hand, 
it be granted that Axelrad’s book is ‘scholarly,’ 
as a jacket blurb from a famous historian states, 
the book must stand comparison, despite the 
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disadvantage of less available data, with John C. 
Miller’s Sam Adams or Van Doren’s Franklin 
among biographies of Revolutionary leaders, 
not to mention comparison with the works of 
Beveridge, Mayo, Marquis James, Cate, Fuess, 
or Brigance about nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans. 


On the whole, even though unintentionally, 
Axelrad has written a popular, sensational bi- 
ography which will perpetuate the lurid tradi- 
tions of the Wirt and William Wirt Henry 
biographies rather than present in readable 
form the little we know and can judge of the 
real Patrick Henry. 

Grorce V. BOHMAN, 
Wayne University 


FOOTLIGHT SERENADE 


A History of Modern Drama. Edited by Bar- 
reTr H. Crark and Grorce Freeptey. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1947; 
pp. xii+8g2. $5.00. 

A History of Modern Drama is the most com- 
prehensive coverage of the modern drama thus 
far attempted in a single volume. Under the 
editorship of two able men, both of whom have 
already made outstanding reputations as stu- 
dents and historians of theatre and drama, the 
volume represents the composite work of twenty- 
four different authors. In their preface the 
editors rightly state: ‘Our field is too broad to 
permit any one person to treat it as we con- 
ceived it should be treated. . . . It is for this 
reason that we have invited a small corps of 
specialists to join us in providing a far more 
accurate and illuminating picture of the sub- 
ject than would otherwise have been possible.’ 
They have characterized their purpose as: 

... the first attempt to outline on a broad 

basis the origin and development of what 

we have, it is hoped not too arbitrarily, 
termed the modern drama. Our objective 
covers those countries and language groups 

(wherever they may be) that have been 

influenced by the history and tradition of 

European civilization. As for the period 

treated, we look upon Ibsen as the symbol 

of the awakening of the modern spirit. . . . 


The book is divided into thirteen major sec- 
tions, each of which is devoted to the drama 
of an important country or region. Section 8, 
“The Drama of Europe's Middle Zone,’ is fur- 
ther divided into nineteen sub-sections. This 
portion of the bock was separately edited by 
Arthur P. and Marian Moore Coleman. “The 
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Scandinavian Countries’ is the work of Alrik 
Gustafson, Professor of Scandinavian Literature 
at the University of Minnesota, and is one of the 
three or four best written and most judicious 
parts of the book, although in its concluding 
portion the author falls to some extent under 
the blight of the conception and organization 
that dominates the entire volume. George 
Freedley is the author of the section devoted to 
the drama of England and Ireland. His forth- 
right statements of judgment are invigorating 
and challenging. His terse, newspaper-critic 
style is quite in contrast with Professor Gustaf- 
son’s more formal writing and with Henry 
Schnitzler’s urban prose. Henry Schnitzler, 
well-known son of a very distinguished father, 
and for some years past Professor of Dramatic 
Art at the University of California, writes, 
within the confines of the plan of the book, a 
penetrating outline of the drama of Austria. 
Professor $. A. Rhodes’ outline of the drama of 
France and Belgium, and Professor H. W. L. 
Dana's outline of the drama of Russia exhibit 
balance and discrimination in the wide ranges 
of material which each has to cover. The survey 
of Italian drama was written by Professor 
Domenico Vittorini; “The Netherlands’ by Jan 
Greshoff; ‘Spain and Spanish America’ and 
‘Portugal and Brazil’ by Mildred Adams. ‘Yid- 
dish and Hebrew Drama’ is treated separately 
by Samuel J. Citron. 


Knowing the distinguished work of Barrett 
H. Clark as author, editor, compiler, lecturer, 
and teacher, this reviewer turned with es- 
pecial eagerness and anticipation to Clark’s ac- 
count of the drama of the United States. Close 
and long familiarity with the New York theatre 
and years of study devoted to the history of our 
drama have well fitted Mr. Clark for this sum- 
mary of the modern drama in the United 
States. His over-all view and his balanced judg- 
ments make these one hundred and one com- 
pact pages rewarding reading. Perhaps it is our 
greater familiarity with American plays that, 
in part at least, serves to prevent Clark’s com- 
pressed treatment from becoming tiresome; but 
in larger measure this interest on the part of 
the reader is accounted for by the comprehen- 
siveness of his insight, by the balance of his 
judgment, and by the felicity of his expression. 


The general conception of the book as a 
whole is open to some questioning. Its all-in- 
clusiveness and the idea of having each writer 
treat every single playwright who wrote a play 
for the stage in the specific country discussed, 
coupled with the attempt to mention every 
play produced during the modern period, often 
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make for dreary writing of the cataloguing 
type. Time and again the authors must confess 
failure in the attempt to mention every single 
play by an author. The faults of this con- 
ception appear at their worst, perhaps, in the 
section on the drama of Germany by Franz 
Rapp. The following passage selected at ran- 
dom will illustrate the difficulties: 


An abundant talent of extraordinary 
scope is that of Georg Kaiser (1878-1945), 
who has written about forty Expressionis- 
tic plays of the most precise intellectual 
type. Grossbuerger Moeller (performed 
1915, retitled David and Goliath, 1921), a 
comedy with a happy ending, showed a 
surprisingly sure grasp of stage effects. 
Die Sorina (1917) combines the comics of 
Gogol’s The Inspector General with the 
sultriness of Wedekind’s eroticism. Der Fail 
des Schuelers Vegesack (1914) and Rektor 
Kleist (1918) derive from Wedekind’s Freuh- 
lings Erwachen and continue discussions of 
school life as did Holz and Jerschke in 
Traumulus, Ernst in Flachsmann als Erzie- 
her, and Dreyer in Probekandidat. Here 
we can recognize Sternheim’s high stylistic 
standard as a model. Der Zentaur (1916), 
in complete conformity with Sternheim’s 
satires, shows a pedant who prepares him- 
self for his future marital duties and thus 
earns the reputation of being a libertine; 
and Die Versuchung (1917) is a drama 
about marriage in the Ibsen manner. 


After reading pages and pages of this type 
of writing, one inevitably raises the question: 
Would the editors not have performed a much 
greater service if they had prepared this book 
as an annotated bibliography of the modem 
drama? Certainly there is little in the way 
of ‘illumination’ in the kind of treatment cited 
above. Perhaps it is ungenerous to criticize the 
style of one whose native language until his 
maturity was not English but German, and a 
word of praise must be spoken for Rapp’s dex- 
terity with written English. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain infelicities of expression and such sen- 
tences as the following should, perhaps, have 
been corrected by the editors: “The sound-film 
concern Phaea is anxious to serve the public 
what it is denied by real life.’ 


As a reference work this volume will prove 
a valuable aid to students and teachers. Its 
usefulness in this respect is enhanced by the 
inclusion of well-selected reading lists and by 
an excellent index, admirably prepared by 
Elizabeth P. Barrett. It is doubtful if the book 
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is properly suited to, or will find wide use as, a 
classroom text. 
Husert HEFFNER, 
Stanford University 


Acting: A Handbook of the Stanislavski Method. 
Compiled by Tosy Cote. New York: Lear 
Publishers, Inc., 1947; pp. 223. $3.00. 


Those who are familiar with the Stanislavski 
Method as presented in An Actor Prepares, 
published in 1936, will meet an old friend in 
this edition by Mr. Cole. The bulk of the 
material which he has compiled is to be found 
in the earlier book by the famous director of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. One meets again such con- 
cepts as ‘Relaxation,’ ‘Concentration of Atten- 
tion,” ‘Faith and Sense of Truth,’ and ‘Imagina- 
tion.’ This similarity of content could hardly 
be avoided when one considers the sections of 
Cole’s book. They are as follows: “The Actor's 
Responsibility,’ “Direction and Acting,’ ‘From 
the Production Plan of Othello,’ and ‘To His 
Players at the First Rehearsal of “The Blue 
Bird” ’ by Stanislavski; “The Work of the Actor’ 
by I. Rapoport, a true disciple of Stanislavski 
and a member of the Vakhtangov Theatre; “The 
Creative Process’ by I. Sudakov, a director for 
the Moscow Art Theatre; ‘Stanislavski’s Method 
of Acting’ by M. A. Chekhov, a talented actor 
in the Moscow Art Company; ‘Preparing for 
the Role,’ from the Diary of E. Vakhtangov, one 
of Stanislavski’s greatest students; ‘Case History 
of a Role’ by A. S. Giatsintova; ‘Film Acting: 
Two Phases’ by V. I. Pudovkin; and ‘Principles 
of Directing’ by B. E. Zakhava, a member of 
the Vakhtangov Theatre. 


These practitioners of the Stanislavski Method 
present, as would be expected, similar points of 
view, and at first reading one is aware of a 
seeming repetition. For example, identical or 
similar topics such as, ‘concentration,’ ‘internal 
technique,’ ‘public solitude,’ ‘scenic faith,’ and 
‘imagination’ are to be found as paragraph 
headings throughout the book. However, the 
content under each topic is sufficiently varied 
to justify its inclusion. The ultimate effect is, 
therefore, not so much one of mere repetition 
as of emphasis through restatement. Cole has 
gathered within the covers of his book the es- 
sence of Stanislavski’s theory of acting, stated 
with forcefulness and brevity, and also a consid- 
erable amount of material not to be found in 
An Actor Prepares. 

The Stanislavski method of acting represents, 
as Mr. Strasberg points out in his introduction, 
‘a complete break with the traditional teaching 
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of the past’ which placed the emphasis on ex- 
ternal mannerisms and techniques. This me- 
chanical approach to acting produces, accord- 
ing to Stanislavski, a false art. The true art of 
acting is an inner creative process. The actor 
must draw on his past experiences, utilize 
emotion, memory, and sense impressions. He 
must consider the given circumstances imposed 
by the playwright. He must link all his actions 
with a purpose. The fundamental truths of 
the Stanislavski method can hardly be ques- 
tioned. Their validity has been demonstrated 
repeatedly both on the European continent and 
here in America. 


Cole’s Handbook, for all its wealth of ma- 
terial on the theory and practice of acting, 
would hardly serve as a text for an acting 
course. It lacks the concise and unified organ- 
ization of a good textbook. The study of any 
one phase of acting would necessitate assign- 
ments from various sections of the book. Al- 
though some practice material is included, much 
more would have to be supplied by the in- 
structor. It is chiefly a book of theory rather 
than practice. 

The most valuable material for the actor is 
to be found in the first seven sections. ‘From 
the Production Plan of Othello’ and “To His 
Players at the First Rehearsal of “The Blue 
Bird"”’ contain useful material for the play 
director. One questions, however, the justifica- 
tion of including them in a handbook on act- 
ing. Likewise ‘Principles of Directing’ is writ- 
ten chiefiy from the point of view of the director, 
although it does stress the importance of util- 
izing the actor's creative talents. ‘Film Acting’ 
attacks the customary illogical and piecemeal 
system of film making and suggests a filming 
method which more closely follows the unfold- 
ing of the story and the development of char- 
acter. 

The book contains twelve photographs of 
Stanislavski in various roles, twelve scenes of 
Moscow Art Theatre productions, sketches by 
Stanislavski from his production plan for 
Othello, and a page from Stanislavski's stage- 
directions for Chekhov's “The Sea Gull.’ These 
are interesting in and of themselves but since 
they are not related to the text have little value 
for either the actor or director. 


Cole’s book is not for the dilettante in the 
theatre. But it is a book which may be read 
with profit by every amateur and professional 
actor who takes his art seriously. It is not a 
book which should be allowed to gather dust 
on the shelves of a teacher's library. It should 
be read, re-read, and absorbed by everyone who 
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assumes the directing of actors or that most 
difficult task, the teaching of acting. 
Everetr M. SCHRECK, 
Ohio State University 


The Theatre Book of the Year, 1946-1947. By 
Gerorce JEAN NATHAN. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947; pp. xx-+-380. $4.00. 


There have been a few playwrights recently 
who have thrown down the gauntlet to the 
critics of the theatre. The playwrights have 
questioned the worth of the critics, their morals, 
their ethics, their judgment, their capacity for 
spirituous liquors, and in general, the desira- 
bility of allowing any of them to live at all. 

Now, it takes a lot of imagination to be a 
playwright. I am sure they exaggerate the case 
against the critics. Critics surely do not stag- 
ger into the theatre puffing out fumes like a 
1928 Ford full of one-dollar-a-gallon anti-freeze. 
Critics surely do not drop roundly off to 
sleep on the powerful scene that cost the writer 
twenty cartons of cigarettes, a case of Old Grand- 
dad, a course in Freudian psychology, and a 
migraine headache. Nor do they allow a burnt 
oyster to upset their aesthetic sensibilities, Or 
do they? 

Maybe so, says George Jean Nathan in the 
foreword to his new Theatre Book of the Year. 
But, ‘under the circumstances,’ he says, ‘why 
shouldn't a critic show up altissimo?’ 

The circumstances he refers to are, of course, 
the dull stage performances of the incredibly 
bad works of the incredibly bad writers. 

Back in the good old days of the Renais- 
sance, a fellow like Christopher Marlowe might 
have got into a shootin’ war with a fellow like 
George Jean Nathan. Today, a fellow like Max- 
well Anderson has to use a dictionary, a the- 
saurus, and Bulfinch’s Mythology as weapons. 
And George Jean Nathan has to defend his 
trade with polysyllabic and polychromatic 
words and phrases. 

And happily for us, too. 

But the defense of the critic takes only a 
small space in the foreword to the new Theatre 
Book of the Year. The greatest part of the 
book is devoted to a racy, gaudy, vivid, sharp, 
biting, witty description of theatrical happen- 
ings on and off Broadway during the 1946-47 
season. 

The Theatre Book is described as a ‘record 
and an interpretation.’ Nothing stops George 
Jean Nathan. He has attended and recorded 
every event that even resembled theatre—from 
ice-shows through dance recitals, excepting per- 


haps the latest Louis-Walcott waltz (too late 
to include in the present volume). The record 
is invaluable as a chronicle of theatrical events, 
It includes plays, players, dates of performances, 
theatres used, and, as Mr. Nathan might say, 
dates on which the theatres closed for a good 
airing out. 

Naturally, it is not the record but George 
Jean Nathan's interpretation that makes the 
Theatre Book such rich, rewarding, fully en- 
joyable reading. Being a collection of reviews, 
and not a formal tract of dramatic criticism, 
a la Freytag, Lessing, Schlegel, et al, the book 
is pleasantly informal, although the language 
may seem somewhat dressy at times. 

A bad show is never just a bad show to George 
Jean Nathan. It is ‘metronomic refrigeration, 
(speaking of an ice-show). Or it exhibits ‘dra- 
matic halitosis,, (Maid in the Ozarks). Or it 
is an ‘idyllic promenade in a pasture luxuriant 
in cow deposits,’ (ditto). A song is ‘amorous hy- 
dromel.’ A writer's ideas are ‘couched in ame- 
thyst velour phrases.’ 

The lights of old Broadway must have blink- 
ed twice as fast when Nathan wrote, ‘sycophancy 
as operates amongst our Froebelian genuflex- 
ionists.. And Maxwell Anderson must have 
cussed a mighty oath (in blank verse, of course) 
when he read of his ‘erstwhile polychromatic 
porpoise verse.’ 

In between the fancy phrases and _ raillery, 
however, there is a wealth of pungent comment 
on the theatre, present, past, and future; on 
plays and players, writers, producers, directors, 
and designers. 

If you wonder how Nathan can lambvste a 
show and carry it off so successfully you soon 
discover the answer. He is engaged in a tireless 
search for the genuinely artistic and the gen- 
uinely beautiful. If a show fails to measure up 
he lets go with both barrels. His condemnation 
may be ‘couched in amethyst velour phrases, 
but it is always basically sincere. 

You may not approve of his standards. You 
may not go by the same touchstones. You may 
not like Saroyan, O'Neill, O’Casey, Synge, Shaw, 
Wilde, and back on through the list. But if 
your interest in the theatre is more than jejune 
I am sure that you will approve of Nathan's 
tastes and judgment, and before long accept 
most of what he says as gospel. 

The wonder of it is that a man of such 
evidently fine tastes can absorb the punishment 
of seeing so many poor shows night after night 
and then write about them to boot. But the 
spirit which carries Nathan, the critic, out on 
many a blustery night only to return with the 
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tears mingling with the hoarfrost is the spirit 
which makes his reviews so pleasantly readable. 
‘There will come a day,’ he says, ‘when the 
theatre will strike a spark. And I want to be 
there to see it.’ 
I want to be there to read what George Jean 

Nathan has to say about it. 

PeTeR KucHMY, 

Ohio State University 


The Negro in the American Theatre. By Eprru 
J. Isaacs. New York: Theatre Arts, Inc., 1947; 
pp. 143- $3.50. . 

‘What a beautiful book!’ This is the first re- 
mark of everyone who sees Edith Isaacs’ The 
Negro in the American Theatre. Not in several 
years has there appeared a book on the theatre 
which could be called so nearly perfect artistic- 
ally. It is well printed, well bound, and well 
illustrated. The photographs are superb and 
exceedingly well chosen. One goes back to them 
again and again not only because of their own 
merit but also because they trace pictorially the 
careers of many of our best known Negro actors. 

The text presents a brief but comprehensive 
story of the Negro’s struggles and accomplish- 
ments in the American theatre. The author's 
enthusiasm is contagious. Although her style 
is informal, it is clear that she has written 
from a background acquired by sincere interest 
and careful study. A wide variety of material 
has been skillfully integrated. The ‘back to 
the soil’ element is repeatedly emphasized as 
being the Negro’s chief contribution, and this 
emphasis is especially apt in the analysis of 
the dance actor's importance. 

The most original interpretation is that coen- 
cerning the minstrel show, usually maligned 
hoth by white and colored. It is generally con- 
sidered to have been a barrier to the Negro’s 
entrance into the present-day theatre. Mrs. 
Isaacs points out that in reality it was a bridge 
for him. She traces the folk theme from planta- 
tion days through the blackface white minstrels 
down to the blackface black minstrel, Bert 
Williams; and she shows how the form is still 
present in the art of such people as Bill Robin- 
son and Josephine Baker. Since this blackface 
form of entertainment has become a thing of 
the past, a new generation of theatre-minded 
people needs this clear picture of the style and 
form of the most popular American entertain- 
ment of the nineteenth century. 

The most serious omission in the book is 
the lack of any precise account of the difficulties 
which hamper both the Negro actor and play- 
wright. Prejudice is mentioned, but its results 
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are not pointed out. The author suggests that 
artists must be developed outside of New York, 
but she gives no reasons for the present lack of 
opportunity that faces Negro actors and play- 
wrights. The difficulty of finding living accom- 
modations when on tour is not even mentioned. 
Not all Negro actors have worked out a modern 
underground system like that of John Marriott 
who goes from the home of one Fisk graduate to 
another. This is only one of the many difficul- 
ties that seem to make it unlikely that Negroes 
in any but the larger cities will have enough 
opportunity to see their own people in the 
theatre to give them the stimulus needed to 
start groups of their own. 

Another unmentioned stumbling block is 
the adverse criticism which the so-called middle- 
class Negro has for anything that portrays the 
Negro as a primitive man. Yet Mrs. Isaacs’ book 
is based on the theme that the Negro’s greatest 
contribution has been the getting ‘back to the 
soil’ that our drama needs. 

Perhaps these omissions are intentional, for 
they deal with controversial matters; but cer- 
tainly a frank discussion of some of these practi- 
cal problems would make the accomplishment 
of such an actor as John Gilpin, who fre- 
quently was in physical danger because of 
Negro objection to ‘Emperor Jones,’ appear 
even greater. Surely such obstacles are impor- 
tant enough to warrant considerable attention 
in any history of the Negro’s relation to the 
American theatre. 

However one may feel about what the book 
does not do, there is no doubt that The Negro 
in the American Theatre accomplishes a great 
deal that needed to be done and that it is 
informative and entertaining both for the stu- 
dent and the casual reader. 

Heven TRoescH, 
Cottey Junior College 


THE FIFTH ESTATE 


Handbook of Radio Writing. By Erik Barnouw. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1947; 
pp. x+-336. $2.25. 


In this reviewer's opinion, the three most 
satisfactory texts on radio script writing—almost 
the only ones of real merit—are Albert R. 
Crews’ Professional Radio Writing, Max Wylie’s 
Radio Writing, and Erik Barnouw's Handbook. 
The authors of these three books possess strik- 
ingly similar interests and qualifications for 
writing. Each appears to be mainly interested 
in professional broadcasting; each has had or 
has some academic connection; each has written 
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little 
This sort of back- 
Wylie, 
writing which 
little 
about writing. Crews’ book, almost alone among 


more or less extensively for radio but 


or nothing for publication. 


ground, in the cases of Barnouw and 


has produced books on radio 


are almost all about radio and_ very 


radio texts, attempts to deal with the radio 


writer as a writer. 

The Handbook of Radio Writing is divided 
The ‘Bird's 
Fye View,’ deals in part with the topic of how 


into three major sections. first, 
to make a living by writing for radio and in 
part with some generalizations on radio as a 
medium for drama. Part 2, “Technique, con 
sists of about one hundred pages of observations 
on writing and production methods peculiar to 
The ‘Market 


of currently-broadcast: program 


radio. final section, Musts,’ is 


a survey types, 
the requirements of script purchasers, policy 


limitations on scripts, etc. A half-dozen pages 


at the end of this section are devoted to ‘the 
writer and his business’—script format, releases, 
property rights in scripts, and the like. 

What Barnouw attempts to do, he does very 
well. His observations on the special techniques 
used by radio writers are shrewd; his statements 
are concise and direct. In no other book will 
the student of script writing find the uses of 
sound, music, and the special production devices 
so clearly and simply described. 

The student should understand, however, that 
what Barnouw describes is, in the main, the 
professional practices of script writers and not 
the dramatic possibilities inherent in the 
medium of radio. He approaches script  writ- 
ing as a professional broadcaster, not as a writer. 
The distinction is important. A writer consider- 
ing radio can hardly avoid seeing the vista of 
endless possibilities the medium presents: new 
materials, new tools of expression, new kinds 
of story telling, new kinds of eloquence, a new 
framework for poetry. The professional broad- 
hand, is little 
with new ways of saying anything; like the 
finds life 


caster, on the other concerned 


lawyer, he simpler if he follows 


interests himself in 
regards 
techniques’ with favor only when he can find 
precedent for them in the scripts of Jack Benny, 
Norman Corwin, or the author of ‘Portia Faces 
Life.’ 


Because the Handbook of Radio Writing does 


precedent. He _ therefore 


formulas and stereotypes, and ‘new 


not distinguish between observations of the 
possibilities inherent in the technical medium 
of radio and based on 
sional practice, there is a strong likelihood that 
some parts of it will become obsolete. Many 


observations profes- 





of the ‘techniques’ of radio writers amount to 
littke more than eccentricities which are drop- 
ped after a time, or devices demanded by pro. 
gramming policy. It is possible that Barnouw’s 
remarks on the inevitability of ‘family dramas’ 
listeners—seem 
It seems very 


‘ 
rather quaint in a few years. 
likely that 
(pp. 56-68) will become dated as broadcasting 


(pp. 70-72) may—happily for 


much of his material on narration 


And of course the first and last 
deal with 


styles change. 
sections of the book, insofar as they 
conditions of employment and ‘market musts, 
need to be revised almost monthly. 


book 


for failing to do something the author was ob- 


It is perhaps unjust to criticize this 


viously not interested in doing. But the Bar- 


nouw book does suffer from one serious weak- 


ness: it says almost nothing about creative 


writing. The writer is made to appear a kins- 
man of the producer, a blood brother of the 


commercial copywriter, offspring of the conti- 


nuity acceptance department by a junior ac 
count executive. Moliére, Tolstoy, and Cer- 
vantes seem to have as little to do with this 


had to do with the 
true that 
much professional writing for radio is done in 
For this very 


unfortunate fellow as they 
late George Washington Hill. It is 


this sort of intellecual vacuum. 


reason a handbook of radio writing should 


place less emphasis on radio and much more 
on the problems and techniques of the creative 
writer. An idealist might reason that only in 


this fashion can we ever expect to produce 


literature of any consequence on the air: by 
breaching the barriers which separate the radio 
\ cynic might argue 


that only in this way can we avoid exposing 


writer from other writers. 


students of 
phere that 
\ realist might add that the main reason for 


writing to the stultifying atmos 


envelops so many professionals. 
teaching radio writing at the college level is 
that take greater 
interest in script writing than in writing other- 
wise taught; and that writing, after all, is part 
Whatever reason we 


many students appear to 


of any man’s education. 
give the fact remains that radio writing should 
be taught and studied as writing. Mr. Barnouw’s 
book, despite its undeniable value, does not 
accomplish this task. The teacher who uses the 
Handbook will need to repair this omission. 
MARTIN J. MALONEY, 
Northwestern University 
Radio Broadcasting and Television. By Oscar 
Rose. New York: The H. W.Wilson Company. 
1947; Pp. 120. $1.50. 
Reviewing a bibliography is very much like 
reviewing a dictionary. There seems to be 4 
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lack of unity in the content. However, the per- 
sonal evaluations offered by Rose in his Radio 
Broadcasting and Television make this anno- 
tated bibliography an interesting and valuable 
reference book for the student and teacher of 
broadcasting. Over a thousand books and pam- 
phiets are listed. Rose finds it possible to say 
something favorable about each one. Occa- 
sionally he does imply his lack of interest in 
a book; for instance, concerning one he says, 
‘This is just another book.’ Another annotation 
reads, ‘It is a hodgepodge of useful and useless 
information about radio.’ In still another com- 
ment he writes, ‘Intended as a series of instruc- 
tive lectures for radio speakers and actors 
written from the professional viewpoint, this 
book is anything but instructive or profes- 
sional.’ This personal reaction to the books 
makes the comments of greater value. 

The bibliography is divided into sections on 
‘History and General Survey,’ “The Technicality 
of Radio for the Layman,’ ‘Radio as a Career,’ 
‘Radio Advertising, Publicity and Sales Promo- 
tion,’ ‘Program Techniques, ‘Program Content 
and the Public, and ‘Television.’ I imagine 
that in many instances the author was hard 
pressed to classify certain books. I admire a 
book which has a full ‘title and author index,’ 
and Radio Broadcasting and Television has 
this feature. 

Personally I had no idea there were so many 
hooks concerning radio. I have attempted to 
find some titles which were not included in 
this bibliography but have been unsuccessful 
so far, for the author has gone back as far as 
1925. The list of publications on television 
takes us back to 1932, and one of the books 
listed, The Outlook for Television, has chap- 
ters dealing with television from 1928. Pretty 
soon we'll have to recognize that television too 
is here to stay. Rose has also used good judg- 
ment in selecting for inclusion pamphlets whiclr 
contain lasting instructive materials that have 
heen issued by stations and networks. 

the section that deals with novels, stage- 
plays, etc. having a radio background was one 
which interested me as much as any in the 
bibliography. I had no idea that so many non- 
textbook accounts of radio had been written. 
rhere is also another section on human interest 
Stories of radio which includes material not 
found in the professor's reference library. 

I regret exceedingly that I was called upon to 
review this bibliography because it is going 
fo mean an expense to me in adding certain 
volumes to my library. 

WaLpo Assor, 
University of Michigan 
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‘CHANCE, LAW, AND LOGIC’ 


Critical Thinking: An Introduction to Logic 
and Scientific Method. By Max Brack. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1946; pp. xv+-4o2. $5.00. 
Professor Black has succeeded in_ bringing 

to the classroom a readable textbook in logic. 

The title, Critical Thinking, will not, how- 
ever, deceive the veteran logician. The book is 
a traditional logic. In some respects it is not 
so thorough as Stebbing, nor so readable as 
Cohen and Nagel. But in other respects it is 
superior to these and to the rest of our current 
textbooks. 

Black's treatment of deduction is unique. It 
combines a cursory introduction to symbolic 
logic with the traditional Aristotelian nomen 
clature. Moreover, early in his discussion, 
taking precedence even over the study of pro 
positions, we find the clearest of expositions of 
the distinction between ‘Validity and Form’ 
(Chapter 3) and ‘Conditional Argument’ 
(Chapter 4). The author's position is sound. 
He views deductive logic as relativistic and indi 
cates that all so-called categorical syllogisms 
are based on an ‘if-then’ relationship. 

Critical Thinking is divided into three parts: 


deductive logic, language, and induction and 
scientific method. Each chapter includes a 
summary, a comprehension test, and exercises. 
These are done with consummate care. The sum- 
maries cannot, however, be understood without 
reading the entire chapter and thus do not 
provide a vicarious study of logic. This appears 
to be more of a virtue than a failing. It is 
preferable to have a summary fulfill its major 
functions of review and memory-integration. 
The tests and exercises are ‘tough.’ This, how 
ever, should not be a drawback to the adoption 
of the book. With vigorous teaching they can 
be made clear and exciting even for the aver- 
age student. 

The section on language is the most com- 
pressed in the text. In three brief chapters, 
“The Use of Language,’ ‘Ambiguity,’ and ‘De- 
finition,’ Black has, however, given us a good 
over-view of the field of semantics. In connec- 
tion with these chapters we feel the need for 
more examples drawn from the field of human 
relations. In this atomic age we need to study 
the appeals that are brazenly shouted from the 
press, the radio, and the films. We need to pro- 
tect the student from becoming an easy prey to 
propaganda. 

The chapter on fallacies is called ‘Assorted 
Fallacies.’ This is an apt title. They are not 
well-blended and their interrelationships are 
somewhat unclear. This is probably the weak- 
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est part of the text and should some day be 
revised. The revision might take the form of a 
rearrangement. Fallacies of the formal, material, 
and linguistic types could be given at the end of 
the appropriate chapters. The remainder could 
be grouped under the heading of ‘Fallacies of 
Irrelevance’ and placed at the end of the book. 

From a philosophical standpoint the third 
part of the book is the most comprehensive. 
The ‘Inductive Procedures’ are prefaced by a 
good chapter on “The Grounds of Belief,’ and 
a novel one on ‘Inquiry at the Common-sense 
Level.’ 

The bibliography is adequate, though brief. 
In connection with “The Grounds of Belief,’ 
Black certainly should have noted Montague’s 
Ways of Knowing and the first chapter of 
Peirce’s Chance, Law, and Logic. On language, 
the work of Hayakawa and Lee should have 
been listed. Aristotle’s Sophistici Elenchi and 
Bacon's ‘idols’ might be noted among the more 
advanced readings on fallacies, as well as sev- 
eral discussion texts from the field of speech. 

I predict that Critical Thinking will be a 
widely used text. It deserves adoption. When 
it goes into a later edition I hope that Pro- 
fessor Black will revise the examples so as to 
make the book more challenging from 
point of view of international and _ political 
relations. Even if our communications-empires 
do not prefer to be quoted, the author has every 
legal right to do so. My own guess is that they 
are obliging—also willing to learn. If their 
valid reasoning as well as their faljacies can 
be employed to improve the thinking of our 
generation, it is our duty to work with them 
to achieve this great end. 

SOLOMON SIMONSON, 
University of Denver 


the 


‘LANGUAGE IN ACTION’ 


Remarques sur la Parole. By Jacques CHARPEN- 
Tier. Montréal: Les Editions Variétés, No 
date; pp. 103. $.75. 


In an early chapter of De Inventione Cicero 
takes occasion to censure the Greek rhetorician 
Hermagoras because his own writings failed to 
display those principles of effective and ele- 
gant discourse which he professed to teach to 
others. 

Perhaps Cicero's was unjustified; 
perhaps it resulted from an indefensible con- 
founding of the ability to teach with the ability 
to do. In any event, it gives rise to some in- 
teresting speculation. 

Were we to apply the tests of good writing 


criticism 
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to modern works on the theory of discourse, 
how many should we be forced to place outside 
the pale of acceptability! It is a notorious fac 
that contemporary speech 
themselves speak poorly; unfortunately, many 
of them also write poorly. Therefore, it is 
stimulating to find a book about effective dis. 
course which is itself effectively and even ad- 
mirably written. The only disturbing facts are 
that the book in question does not come from 


most teachers of 


a member of our own profession, and that it is 
written not in English but in French. 


Its author, M. Jacques Charpentier, a dis. 
tinguished Parisian lawyer, has distilled into 
seventeen brief chapters the conclusions about 
public address which he has reached as the 
result of a lifetime the rough-and- 
tumble debating situations of the French courts. 


spent in 


Each of them is, in its own way, a masterpiece 
of concise and provocative statement. 


As one might guess, Charpentier has nothing 
but scorn for the exercises and precepts of 
school rhetoric. Yet, the reader is struck by 
the fact that his extensive practical speaking 
experience has led him to adhere to most of 
the general doctrines which are to be found in 
textbooks. Take, for example, the words with 
which he opens his essay. 

La parole est action, ou n'est rien: exer- 
cice d’école, psittacisme, ou parade foraine. 
Exactement rien. 

Démosthéne l'avait déja dit. Et Fénelon. 
Et beaucoup d'autres. Mais a chaque génér- 
ation d’orateurs, il faut le répéter. 

Parler, ce n'est pas jongler avec des idées, 
ni polir des sentences, roucouler, faire des 
effects de manches, poser pour le profil. 


Parler, c'est faire du travail. On juge la 
parole a ses résultats. 


Or again, his condemnation of the written 

or memorized speech. 

L'improvisation est la forme idéale du 
discours. Née de la conjoncture, modellée, 
& mesure qu'elle se déroule, sur les senti- 
ments qu'elle inspire, elle est seule capable 
de réaliser cette harmonie de l’oratuer et 
du public qui le but supréme de I'élo- 
quence. 


And so we might go on. The chapter titled 
‘Du Dompteur’ calls, however, for special com- 
ment. Here Charpentier stresses the all-power- 
ful role of ethical persuasion in the winning of 
a response—the ultimate and incontestable im- 
portance of the ‘self’ in self expression. 
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L’éloquence, ce n'est pas un discours, plus 
un personnage qui le récite. C’est toutes les 
forces d'un homme concentrées sur un point 
précis, dans la soudaineté d'un instant. 


But, going beyond what one might expect 
from a hard-headed practitioner of the art, 
Charpentier recognizes the importance in ef- 
fective speaking of a factor about which we 
today no longer hear much. 


All oral discourse, he says, must be construct- 
ed according to a definite rhythmical pattern. 
The art of oratory is in this respect closely al- 
lied with those of the symphony and the 
cinema. The rules of rhetoric are, however, 
inefficacious in teaching the orator the particu- 
lar rhythm he ought to employ. This is a highly 
personal matter which must, in the final analy- 
sis, depend upon his own peculiar mental and 
physical endowments. *. . . le rythme qui con- 
vient, c'est le rythme personnel de lorateur, 
celui qu’imposent ses facultés physiques et 
mentales, la rapidité de ses intuitions en méme 
temps que l’agilité de ses lévres et la largeur 
de son thorax.’ 

Furthermore, a priori rules are sterile be- 
cause expression and thought are essentially in- 
separable. Both must obey the same basic 
rhythm. Entire discourses may be built upon 
a single tirade, or upon ‘. . . une formule, sur 
une image, sur un mot prononcé d’une certaine 
maniére.... Tu veux étre orateur; fréquente les 
concerts. Apprends des vers par coeur. Fais-en, 
si tu le peux.’ 

Is this not strange language for a lawyer who 
should be interested in speaking only because 
it enables him to win cases? Perhaps rhythm 
is an important factor in persuasion. Certainly 
one of the most successful pleaders who ever 
lived—Cjcero—thought that it was so. 

We can only conclude from this, as well as 
from a number of other equally esoteric sub- 
jects with which Cuarpentier deals during the 
course of his essay, that he believes there is 
a great deal more to effective speaking than is 
commonly discussed in the manuals. In our 
effort to be down to earth, to be entirely prac- 
tical, to teach prospective lawyers and business 
men ‘how to win friends and influence people,’ 
may we not be overlooking many of the factors 
without which even the most prosaic kind of 
workaday persuasion is impossible? 

The academic teacher of public address can 
justify his existence only if he insists that 
there is something more to the art of speaking 
than the Dale Carnegies would lead us to 
believe. This book, written as it was by a 


speaker rather than a teacher, lends substantial 


support to such a thesis. 
D. E. 


THE HUMANITIES MAKE A 
STAND 


General Education in the Humanities. Edited 
by Harotp Baker DuNKEL. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1947; pp. 
xix+ 321. $3.50. 

In January, 1939 twenty-two colleges and 
universities throughout the United States co- 
operatively undertook a five-year study of gen- 
eral education. Its aims were to find out what 
changes ought to be made in current educa- 
tional practices, and to determine how these 
changes might be effected. This volume, pre- 
pared under the general editorship of Harold 
Baker Dunkel, is the second in a projected 
series of reports dealing with that study. 

The general philosophy of the book is ex- 
pressed pregnantly by Dunkel: 

Once we know clearly and precisely what 

outcomes are appropriate to general educa- 

cation, how best to achieve them, and that 
we are achieving them, then a book can be 
written which will truly describe the role of 
the humanities in general education. Until 
that beatific state is reached, we can only 
continue our very imperfect efforts in the 
belief that they help in attaining this final 


goal. 


From the point of view of instructors of 
speech, the efforts of Dunkel and his associates 
are all too imperfect. The entire field of com- 
munications is dismissed in a few pages. 

It is also interesting to note that no large 
eastern university and few large colleges from 
other sections of the country are included in 
the list of collaborating institutions. Trends 
indicated by the many tables in the volume 
must, therefore, be open to some question. To 
be fair to the authors of this study, however, 
one must approach their effort with a deeper 
appreciation of their intent. Unlike those pur- 
veyors of education who generalize profusely 
and ineffectually about ‘integration’ and ‘edu- 
cational philosophy,’ this group has attempted 
to localize, analyze, and correct some of the 
concrete problems which face the humanities. 

Basic to any attempted alteration of our 
educational system is a realization by the teacher 
of his own educational objectives, and, equally 
important, an appreciation of the mental and 
emotional sets, the attitudes, and the aspira- 
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tions of his students. The most valuable con- 
tribution of this book is its attempt to achieve 
this appreciation by means of the inventories 
(questionnaires) developed by the Cooperative 
Study to determine the student's philosophy of 
life, religious attitudes, beliefs about fiction, 
and his conceptions of art. The case studies 
which are included graphically demonstrate 
the inventory technique. Thoughtful analyses 
of this technique by specialists in various fields 
(excluding speech!) further add to the useful- 
ness of the book. 

General Education in the Humanities will 
not satisfy the speech instructor who is looking 
for.a series of class-tested patterns which he can 
apply in classes in public speaking or debate. 
On the other hand, the instructor who is con- 
cerned with the relationships of his subject 
to the general area of the humanities will 
find the book stimulating. 

Davip PorTrer, 
Rutgers University 


REHABILITATING SPEECH AND 
HEARING 


Hearing and Deafness: A Guide for Laymen. 
Edited by Hattowett Davis. New York: Mur- 
ray Hill Books, Inc., 1947; pp. xv-+-496. $5.00. 


Hearing and Deafness is a book which defies 
the effort to capture its essence in a review. A 
group of fifteen experts have cut across the 
cleavage that has retarded educational planning 
for handicapped individuals to pool their ex- 
periences. They cooperatively contribute nine- 
teen chapters to a work which aims to distin- 
guish the ‘truth from the false’ and at the 
same time to strike a desirable balance between 
the important and unimportant contours in a 
‘survey of a general field of knowledge and 
social endeavor centering around hearing.” The 
book is an attempt to answer the multiplicity 
of queries concerning hearing and hearing loss. 
_ ‘One of the objectives of the book is to com- 
bine recent war experiences with previous 
knowledge and give an up-to-date and authorita- 
tive survey of what we now call “audiology.”’ 
It professes to be a guide for laymen, but its 
extensiveness, practical considerations, and per- 
spicuity of composition make it indispensable 
reading for the entire speech profession. 

Too often, especially in education and teach- 
ing, tradition blocks change, even though rapid- 
ly changing conditions render -existing knowl- 
edge obsolete. Misconceptions develop and be- 
come bandied about. Ultimately some cour- 
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ageous souls ferret them out and attempt to 
amputate them from the body-knowledge, often 
at the risk of being misunderstood, attacked, 
and maligned. The all-inclusive nature of the 
topics, the comparative freedom from outmoded 
tradition, and general scientific orientation of 
Hearing and Deafness make it a distinguished 
contribution. Dr. Davis deserves great praise 
for ordering the contents and giving the book 
the unity it possesses. 

The book comprises six parts, each part em- 
bracing one or more chapters. The authors deal 
with nineteen major topics. Many, although 
not all, of the presentations are based upon 
scientific experimentation. 

The topics follow a logical pattern. The early 
chapters deal with the psycho-physical charac- 
teristics of sound; then follow chapters on biolo- 
gy, medicine, surgery, modern studies of im- 
paired hearing and hearing aids, special edu- 
cation and rehabilitation of adults with impair- 
ed hearing. The emphasis shifts next to a con- 
sideration of the problems of education of the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children, then to 
organized social efforts on behalf of the hearing 
handicapped, and finally to a discussion of 
employment and vocational guidance. 

Dr. Davis writes Part 1, ‘Audiology,’ in which 
he briefly summarizes the contribution of 
each specialist and so orients the reader to the 
over-all plan of the book. He defines ‘Audiology’ 
as the science of hearing that considers the 
ear as an aid to life. 


Part 2 on ‘Hearing and Hearing Loss’ con- 
sists of four chapters: ‘Physics and Psychology 
of Hearing’ and ‘Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Ear’ both by Dr. Davis; ‘Medical Aspects of 
Hearing Loss’ by Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, Jr. 
‘Surgical Treatment of Hearing Loss’ by Dr. 
T. E. Walsh. Dr. Davis’ chapters introduce the 
reader to the nature of sound, its physical pro- 
perties and their interrelationships, the struc 
tures and the function of the ear, and the rela- 
tions of sound and the ear for hearing theory. 

The chapters on the medical and surgical 
aspects of hearing loss provide an excellent 
orientation to this phase of the subject. Dis- 
ease may attack the auditory apparatus through 
three channels: 1. by direct extension through 
the nose and throat; 2. toxic poisons in the 
blood stream; g. infection through the men- 
inges. Early discovery and treatment may allevi- 
ate much subsequent deafness. 

Some cases do not respond to usual drug 
therapy since treatment by drug does not al- 
ways provide drainage for the infection. In 
some cases surgical treatment becomes necessary 
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as a lifesaving technique rather than for possi- 
ble improvement of hearing. The radical mas- 
toid operation serves such a function, and al- 
though it involves the destruction of the ossi- 
cular chain, hearing impairment becomes ag- 
gravated in only about one-third of the cases. 
The fenestration operation is lucidly described 
and illustrated. Dr. Walsh claims success for 
this operation in three out of four ‘ideal’ cases. 


Part 3, ‘Auditory Tests and Hearing Aids,’ 
includes three chapters: “Tests of Hearing’ and 
‘Hearing Aids’ both by Dr. Davis; “The Choice 
and Use of Hearing Aids’ by Dr. S. R. Silver- 
man and S. Gordon Taylor. Dr. Davis’ contribu- 
tions to hearing testing and hearing aids as- 
sume monumental proportions. His generaliza- 
tions concerning articulation scores, tolerance 
levels, frequency characteristics, the fallacy of 
audiogram compensation, and the thousand and 
one other questions that such topics engender 
rest upon years of experimental research and 
evaluation. Hearing aid fitting appears to be a 
misnomer. The process of helping individuals 
choose suitable hearing aids is one of evalua- 
tion, not fitting. Dr. Davis asserts that a ‘suita- 
ble hearing aid’ will help most people but in- 
sists ‘no hearing aid can ever completely com- 
pensate for a hearing loss’; and he further con- 
cludes that ‘selecting a suitable hearing aid 
is, first, a series of tests of adequacy in funda- 
mentals, and then a series of judgments of in- 
tangibles of a series of compromises.’ The 
chapter on “The Choice and Use of Hearing 
Aids’ informs the prospective hearing aid user 
how to proceed in choosing and using his aid. 
The authors present a “Troubleshooting Chart’ 
designed to help the patient locate the source 
of trouble when his aid fails to function at its 
maximum efficiency level. 

Part 4 on ‘Rehabilitation for Hearing Loss’ 
embraces four chapters: ‘Speech Reading’ by 
M. A. Pauls; ‘Auditory Training,’ and ‘Con- 
servation of Speech,’ both by Dr. R. Carhart; 
‘Military Aural Rehabilitation’ by Drs. N. Can- 
field and L. E. Morrissett. 

Speech reading, auditory training, and con- 
servation of speech are compensatory techniques 
for helping the individual with impaired hear- 
ing to attain social adequacy. In her informa- 
tive discussion of speech reading Miss Pauls 
does not minimize the use of a hearing aid but 
actually insists upon it as a prerequisite for 
successful adjustment. 

Dr. Carhart’s chapter on auditory training is 
also a valuable contribution. He indicates that 
every child needs to develop habits of audition. 


Research establishes trends in children’s growth. 


The failure to satisfy a child's needs may in- 
terfere with normal growth. The needs may 
be re-established later, but they are seldom 
generated at the same intensity level. 

The need to hear appears early in a child's 
life. A hearing loss may modify the whole pat- 
tern of a child's existence since at this early 
stage sensory habits and adjustments begin to 
assume definite automatic quality and charac- 
ter. Listening skills for secial adequacy are 
learned early in life. Subsequent experience con- 
solidates listening habits, and the capacity for 
mastery of new sound discrimination dimin- 
ishes with age. Hence the predicament of the 
child with impaired hearing. 

The severity and type of hearing loss in- 
fluences the consequent hearing behavior. Effi- 
cient handling of young children depends upon 
early discovery plus concentrated and intensive 
application of auditory stimulation. Work with 
the child should aim at building attitudes and 
habits of critical listening as well as the pre- 
cise and rapid recognition of phonetic elements 
so necessary for autocritical acoustic analysis. 
Auditory training should commence early and 
progress from proper sound awareness to gross 
discrimination, to broad discrimination, and 
finally to finer discrimination for speech under 
noise competing conditions. 

Part 5, ‘Education and Psychology.” has four 
chapters: ‘From Aristotle to Bell’ and ‘Hard of 
Hearing Children, both by Dr. Silverman; ‘Deaf 
Children’ by Drs. Silverman and H. S. Lane; 
‘The Psychology of the Hard-of-Hearing and 
Deafened Adult’ by Dr. D. A. Ramsdell. The 
first three chapters present and compare the 
education of deaf and hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. 

Of the many impairments which afflict our 
children and adults, few scar the personality 
with greater unhappiness, cause more tragedy, 
bring about more maladjustment than hearing 
loss. Unless these hearing-handicapped individ- 
uals are guided into patterns of social and 
emotional security, depression, bewilderment, 
intellectual disillusionment, and emotional frus- 
tration will warp their social behavior. Isolated 
ideas crystallize so that both child and adult 
build on them a superstructure to justify fail- 
ure. Their inadequacies develop into patterns 
of unacceptable behavior. Because they do not 
hear they fail to understand and interpret the 
world about them. By emotional contagion 
these individuals wall in the mal-attitudes of 
their environment. Education then becomes 
one of the most powerful democratic means for 
the rehabilitation of children with impaired 
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hearing. First, experts contributing to the re- 
habilitation process must understand the pecu- 
liar problems. associated with the hearing loss. 
Educational and social therapy must administer 
to each individual's specific needs for physical, 
mental, educational, emotional, and _ social 
growth. The process seeks to convert the handi- 
cap and to reconstruct the personality so that 
the individual will live without pain and em- 
barrassment. 


In a penetrating psychological analysis Dr. 
Ramsdell develops the differential types of re- 
sponse to hearing loss. If deafness attacks in 
adulthood the problem is the very difficult one 
of readjustment. New habits, new attitudes, 
new skills, new social values must supplant the 
old at a time when they are firmly conditioned 
and hard to alter. Here, as in other chapters, 
the author insists that the rehabilitation pro- 
cess begins with the provision of an adequate 
hearing aid for effecting proper ‘coupling’ with 
the acoustic environment and construction of a 
scheme of values which will permit realistic ap- 
praisal of the handicap by the individual. The 
success of satisfactory adjustment depends on 
the individual’s wholesome acceptance of his 
hearing loss. Insight into and objective accep- 
tance of loss reduce emotional tension. Observa- 
tions of the reactions of others to the handicap 
will equip one with a realistic conception of 
what to expect in social relations. The develop- 
ment of broader interests that do not revolve 
about deafness and which extend beyond the 
narrow boundaries of selfish provincialism elimi- 
nates self-pity and promotes security and con- 
fidence in handling social situations. 


According to Dr. Ramsdell hearing behavior 
in the beginning is protective. Hearing re- 
sponses are learned behavior. Hearing is truly 
social behavior since without it the individual 
finds easy communication in a group denied 
to him. Yet the loss of communication is not 
the only serious loss. Loss of hearing at adult- 
hood produces psychological changes that may 
affect the entire personality. Depression and 
bewilderment result as loss of ‘coupling’ with 
the sound world. Such a loss precipitates states 
of feeling as if the world were dead. The indi- 
vidual no longer senses the imperceptible pat- 
terns of constant change that give him a feeling 
of aliveness. This feeling of non-participation 
has the effect of burying, restricting, and frus- 
trating a person so that self-accusation and guilt 
drive him to catastrophic insecurity. Persistent 
non-adjustment behavior develops which inca- 
pacitates him for adequate social living. 


Part 6, ‘Social and Economic Problems,’ pre- 
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sents three topics: ‘Organizations for the Aurally 
Handicapped’ by B. C. Wright; ‘Employment of 
the Hard of Hearing’ by A. M. Hill; “Vocational 
Guidance for the Deaf’ by Dr. H. R. Myklebust, 
Miss Wright discusses the different organizations 
and types of services a hearing-handicapped 
person may receive from these organizations, 
Miss Hill and Dr. Myklebust deal with person. 
ality and other factors necessary for selecting, 
preparing, entering, and succeeding in a vo- 
cation, 


The realization that hearing is a sociological 
imperative will strike the reader of Hearing 
and Deafness with compelling poignancy. Cer- 
tainly hearing plays a vital part in enlightened 
citizenship. Hearing may render accessible well 
defined areas of knowledge. Early in life it 
provides an avenue to information and speech. 
Hearing and Deafness reveals unequivocally 
that hearing impairment is not one clinical or 
pathological entity. Both psychologically and 
physiologically, hearing remains a very relative 
form of human response. Individuals with ex- 
actly similar audiometric curves vary markedly 
in their hearing behavior. Classifications con- 
structed upon audiometric findings, etiology, 
advent of hearing loss, personality, and other 
single-factor evaluations ultimately violate 
sound mental hygiene principles. People with 
impaired hearing are first of all people—chil- 
dren or adults. Second, they are children or 
adults with varying degrees of hearing losses, 
living in a certain socio-economic culture, ex- 
periencing an infinite number of tendencies 
and interests. Therefore, educational programs 
that will serve hearing-handicapped children 
and rehabilitation therapy that will salvage 
hearing-handicapped adults must be designed 
to respect the uniqueness of their individualities 
and to endow each with a satisfactory social 
status. In our social order the crux of the 
problem of adjustment for hearing-handicap- 
ped persons is not only one of degree of hear- 
ing loss nor is it purely a vocational problem. 
Hearing loss hampers the afflicted in their en- 
tire social relationships. 


Although written specifically for laymen, 
Hearing and Deafness will serve all who are in- 
terested in and work with hearing-handicapped 
individuals. The book allows the specialist to 
relate his knowledge with the field as a whole. 
Hearing and Deafness will remain one of the 
most significant contributions to scientific audi- 
ology for some time. 

This appraisal does not mean the book is 
without weak spots. The editor acknowledges 
them in his introductory chapter. For example, 
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although Dr. Davis’ work reflects the limita- 
tion of the audiogram in evaluation of a hearing 
loss and of hearing aids, the writer of the chap- 
ter on “The Choice and Use of Hearing Aids’ 
cannot abandon its use. In the last chapter 
the author lapses into circular reasoning. One 
paragraph ends with this evaluation: “The deaf 
person who reads speech and speaks well or 
who reads well and has good written language 
has more information and better understanding 
and as a result he is more realistic about his 
deafness than the young man or woman who 
has not learned the skills of communication so 
well.’ Yet we find in the next paragraph: “The 
language of signs and the manual alphabet are 
methods of communication whereby many deaf 
persons exchange ideas with one another and 
thus obtain information about the world in 
general. This is an important aid to good ad- 
justment.’ Are we in the midst of the battle of 
methods again? 

Furthermore, Hearing and Deafness deals with 
hearing as individual behavior chiefly from a 
psychological point of view. For effective treat- 
ment of hearing behavior we must ultimately 
deal with it from a sociological, that is a col- 
lective point of view as well. Such behavior is 
a social and not an individual product. In this 
way not only can the limitation imposed by the 
hearing loss in the development of the self- 
concept by the individual be understood, but 
also the wasteful limitation imposed by so- 
ciety on the individual's self-appraisal of the 
self can be eliminated. 

It is strange that in a book of such excellence, 
illustrations are incorrectly labelled. Figure 1 
on page 266, Figure 2 on page 294, and Figure 
4 on page 298 illustrate various phases of the 
work at Borden General Hospital and not, as 
indicated, at other military aural rehabilitation 
centers. Figure 3 on page 327 is captioned as 
illustrating an interview of a patient at Deshon 
General Hospital when in reality it is one of 
this reviewer conducting an individual auditory 
training session with a patient at Borden Gen- 
eral Hospital. Nevertheless, the illustrations 
generally serve their purpose, and the incorrect 
captions should not seriously detract. 

Hearing and Deafness is obviously an invalu- 
able book for all who are interested in the 
problems of hearing impairment. It should 
serve as an excellent source of information for 
hearing-handicapped individuals and for lay- 
men in general. Students of audiology will 


find it a thoroughly adequate survey and refer- 
ence volume. 


Louis M. DiCar1o, 
Syracuse University 
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Aural Re-Education: Psychological and Thera- 
peutic Aspects. By Borts V. Morkovin, Jo- 
sepH M. KinKape, and Donato R. Caziarc. 
Los Angeles: Coordinating Council of Socie- 
ties for the Hard of Hearing in Southern 
California, 1946; pp. ii+-43. 


This monograph consists of three papers in 
the field of auditory training for the deaf and 
hard of hearing. It is packed with helpful ob- 
servations, conclusions, and suggestions. It is 
‘meaty’ and stimulating. Speech pathologists, 
correctionists, and clinicians in general will 
want to become familiar with it. 

Dr. Morkovin, who is Research Professor and 
Supervisor of the Hearing Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, utilizes the first 
forty-five pages with a paper titled ‘Psychologi- 
cal Basis for Auricular Training and Speech 
Reading of the Acoustically Impaired.’ He 
deals with the development of speech perception 
in the acoustically handicapped, and shows 
that hearing therapy—even after physical restor- 
ation or optimum speech amplification through 
a hearing aid—should include sensory, psycho- 
logical, and social education or re-education. 


His plan is: 1. To develop cooperatively the 
discriminative and interpretative abilities of 
residual hearing or of other ‘senses’ by develop- 
ing the subject's auditory speech pattern; giv- 
ing auricular training in coordination with 
visual and kinesthetic-rhythmic sense; and by 
teaching the subject to speech-read. 2. To 
prevent psychogenic complications which often 
accompany acoustic impairment by re-educating 
the patient psychologically and socially, and by 
re-motivating and re-integrating his personality. 
This, he says, should be done by removing the 
blockages, negativisms, resistances, and emotion- 
al disturbances which contributed to his social 
isolation; remedying specific handicaps to his 
adequate discrimination and interpretation of 
speech sounds; developing the aptitudes, skills, 
and attitudes which contribute to improving 
speech perception; creating sufficient incentive 
and motivation to stimulate the necessary effort 
required in re-educating his senses, re-integrat- 
ing his personality, and developing new abil- 
ities; and creating a stimulating social atmos- 
phere for the subject by eliminating prejudice, 
ignorance, and discrimination on the part of the 
‘case's’ family, friends, and employer. 

Morkovin’s article is accompanied by a foot- 
note bibliography of sixty-eight items from 
forty-four authors. 

The next five pages of the booklet are de- 
voted to Dr. Kinkade’s discussion of the “Need 
of a Combined Program of Medical, Educational, 
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Psychological, and Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Acoustically Impaired.’ He approaches 
the subject from the standpoint of the otolo- 
gist, and treats it in a way that is valuable 
for the speech correctionist. ‘No case is ever 
hopeless,’ he says, ‘if modern means of rehab- 
ilitation are applied . . . rehabilitation will be 
more successful and will consume less time 
and effort, if it is started at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. Islands of hearing amenable to 
stimulation have been found in very young 
children who were presumed to have . been 
born totally deaf.’ 

In a three-page article titled ‘It Can Be Done 
for Civilians’ Donald R. Caziarc, hearing con- 
servation specialist of the California State De- 
partment of Public Health and formerly aural 
rehabilitation officer of the Hoff General Hos- 
pital, summarizes the points of the Hoff pro- 
gram that are applicable to a civilian hearing 
center: 

1. The complete integration of all phases— 
medical, technical, academic, psychological, and 
vocational. 

2. The total utilization of resources from 
the above fields. 

3. The cooperation of hearing-aid manufac- 
turers. 

4. The cooperation of electro-acoustic re- 
search agencies. 

5. The interest and cooperation of the com- 
munity and industry. 

6. The willingness of the hard-of-hearing 
individual to assist himself in overcoming his 
handicap. 

To me, one significant aspect of the mono- 
graph is its emphasis on a coordinated, well- 
integrated program by all relevant types of 
therapists—otologist, physician, hearing-aid 
specialist, acoustician, educator-speech therapist, 
patient, etc. Our diverging national speech as- 
sociations should not lose sight of that principle. 

W. ARTHUR CABLE, 
University of Arizona 


The Rehabilitation of Speech. By Ropert WEst, 
Lou Kennepy, and ANNA Carr. (Revised edi- 
tion). New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947; 
pp. xiii+650. $5.00. 

This revision of The Rehabilitation of Speech 
will bring renewed acclaim to its authors. It 
reflects, as Dr. West points out in the preface, 
the progress which has been made in the study 
of speech disorders since the first edition was 
published in 1937. 

The first division of the book, re-edited and 
rewritten by West, is now more accurately 


titled, ‘The Pathology of Speech and the Ra. 
tionale of Its Rehabilitation.’ The two chap. 
ters dealing with impaired hearing have been 
amplified in accordance with recent advances 
made in the field of audiology. In the chapter 
on dysphonias are now included discussions of 
resonance and the falsetto of the male voice, ¢ 
reference to contact ulcers, and a brief review of 
conflicting opinions among correctionists as 
to the most efficient type of breathing for voice 
production. The chapter dealing with defects 
resulting from oral deformities has been ex- 
panded to include a detailed explanation of 
the functioning of Passavant’s cushion in the 
closure of the nasopharyngeal port, and also 
presents a more extended discussion of the 
pathology of cleft lip and palate. 

Clinicians and students in speech pathology 
courses will find this portion of the text easier 
to read because of a simpler style of writing 
and a more definite organization of subject-mat- 
ter. The number of figures has been augmented 
by more than a third. The glossary, indis- 
pensable in reading the text, has been ampli- ° 
fied. 

In rewriting the second division of the book, 
‘Remedial Procedures,’ Lou Kennedy and Anna 
Carr have consolidated chapters, expanded the 
material on defects associated with oral deform- 
ities, and added two chapters, one on the re- 
habilitation program and one on the cerebral- 
palsied. Also included in Book 2 is a chapter 
by Ollie L. Backus on the rehabilitation of 
aphasiacs. Clinicians will welcome the modern- 
ization of this part of the book and the inclu- 
sion of additional exercises. 


The division on ‘Case Histories’ now contains 
six complete case histories. 

The appendix dealing with tests of hearing 
has been rewritten and expanded. It still seems, 
however, too brief a summary for those un- 
familiar with the field. Such persons need to 
be directed to the research of recent years. The 
authors may have had a reason for omitting the 
bibliography in this revised edition. However, 
since they have modernized the field to include 
audiology, it would seem that the reader 
should be given references covering that field. 


The typographical layout of the book is 
excellent. The type face of the entire book is 
easier to read and the chapter titles, headings, 
and subheadings are greatly improved. 

The Rehabilitation of Speech in its revised 
form will continue to be a leading text in the 
field of speech correction. 

ELEANOR M. Lusz, 
University of Vermont 
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SPEECH EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Speech Training as a Career. By CLive SANSOM. 
London: Vawser and Wiles, Ltd., 1947; pp. 
76. 5/—- 

This book is one of a career series published 
by Vawser and Wiles, Ltd., 644 Forest Road, 
London E. 17. In 76 pages, doubtless prescribed 
by the publishers, Clive Sansom has satisfac- 
torily discussed the qualities and training of 
the teacher of speech, and shown what prospects 
the speech profession offers in England. 

Sansom begins by pointing out the importance 
of speech in modern society, from its use in 
face to face living room conversation to its use 
in international radio broadcasts. He describes 
the closely related subjects of phonetics, voice 
production, speech pathology, public speaking, 
verse speaking, choral speaking, and drama; ex- 
plains the purpose of each; and shows how each 
is important in a speech improvement program. 

The third chapter considers the teacher and 
his natural abilities and interests. Sansom be- 
lieves that the teacher of speech training needs 
‘in addition [to enjoying his work] a good 
speaking voice, an interest in speech in general, 
and an interest in everything that is related to 
speech in life and literature.’ 


In Chapter 4 are presented two alternatives 
for the general training of the prospective 
teacher of speech. The first is a full-time 
three-year course in London at either The Cen- 
tral School of Speech Training or The Speech 
and Drama Department of the Royal Academy 
of Music. The second directs the prospective 
teacher to improve his own speech proficiency 
by independent study or private lessons, and to 
follow this by a one-year course for teachers at 
either the London Academy of Music and Dra- 
matic Art or The Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama. 

Chapter 5 is entitled ‘Supplementary Train- 
ing,’ and describes fifteen schools, colleges, or 
institutions where additional related knowledge 
or skill can be acquired. 


Chapters 6 through 10 deal with the future 
of the trained teacher. In England there are 
four main spheres where he can operate: private 
practice, evening schools, day schools, or inde- 
pendent lecturing, research, supervising, broad- 
casting, and adjudicating. Sansom makes clear 
that the successful state school teacher's salary 
is most certain but probably somewhat lower 
than the income from private lessons, evening 
school, or independent lecturing, research, etc. 

The last chapter, ‘Books and References,’ is 
a bibliography of speech publications and 
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speech societies, mostly British. Out of one 
hundred items only ten are American. 

An American familiar with the training and 
placement of speech teachers in his own country 
will note the limited opportunities in Britain. 
But if he examines the book carefully he will 
note also that the speech program in Britain 
is peculiarly adapted to that country. This is 
revealed in the emphasis on private training 
over training in the public schools; in the de- 
mand for phonetic training not only by citizens 
of the British Isles but also by visitors from the 
continent; in the popularity of choric verse 
and verse speaking in a land of which Matthew 
Arnold said, ‘By nothing is England so glorious 
as by her poetry’; and in the development of 
drama on the stage and over the radio in the 
birthplace of Shakespeare. Because of the pres- 
ent emphasis on One World this description of 
a well adapted speech program is important to 
Americans as well as to Englishmen. 

Giapys L. BorcHers, 
University of Wisconsin 


LEARNING TO SPEAK 


Essentials of Effective Public Speaking. By 
Howarp Runion. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1948; pp. 160. $2.00. 


Essentials of Effective Public Speaking is the 
outgrowth of eleven years’ experience in teach- 
ing a ‘first’ course in public speaking in college 
and to non-academic groups. It is intended for 
classes similar to those conducted by the author 
at the University of Maine, and, therefore, any 
evaluation of the text must be made with re- 
gard to those objectives. 

This text has several commendable qualities: 
It expresses vigor and positiveness in each chap- 
ter and paragraph, reflecting the author's own 
liveliness and assurance. Shunning all theories 
(per se) of public speaking, it goes directly to 
the job of telling the beginner exactly what to 
do in finding and limiting a good subject, get- 
ting information and organizing it, developing 
outlines, using the elements of interestingness, 
and achieving specific speech objectives. It uses 
contemporary sample speeches chiefly as models 
but also for analysis of speech composition. The 
treatment is brief, devoid of scientific termin- 
ology, clear, 

The treatise on parliamentary law will be 
useful to adult classes, particularly to those 
that feel the need for this type of instruction; 
but since it fills one-sixth of the book and is, 
indeed, an almost complete exposition of the 
subject, it far overbalances the treatment of 
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the other topics. Doubtless some instruction in 
parliamentary procedure is desirable, but if it 
is to be as complete as it is in this text, students 
should be urged or required to purchase a 
separate manual for that purpose. Certainly 
the large amount of space devoted to it could 
have been more profitably used for such topics 
as the speaking voice, the speech to convince, 
and a more adequate treatment of how to 
achieve self-confidence. 


For those who teach a three-semester credit 
college course in public speaking this text is 
hardly adequate. Particularly is this true of the 
material concerning the speech to convince or 
persuade. To it the author has devoted but 
four brief paragraphs. 

Essentials of Effective Public Speaking will 
be valuable to those who teach a one- or two- 
semester beginning college course, and of special 
value to those who teach the subject in the 
secondary schools and to such non-academic 
groups as professional, business, and social clubs. 
The author is to be complimented on having 
written a text adapted to these classes of 
students. 

EpMUND A. Cortez, 
University of New Hampshire 


‘THE STRATEGY OF ARGUMENT’ 


How To Debate Successfully. By James N. HOLM 
and Rosert L. Kent. Portland: J. Weston 
Walch, 1947; pp. 146. $1.50. 


Here is one of the less nocuous of many 
manuals on the current national college debate 
proposition. This one is camouflaged as some- 
thing of a standard debate textbook. It ap- 
parently is written for the debater whose pri- 
mary aim in debating is to win decisions; the 
publisher makes the unequivocal statement, 
‘Satisfaction guaranteed.’ 

The authors say in the preface that this 
manual ‘is not intended to replace the standard 
textbooks.’ They state their aims as follows: 


In the first place, this manual is designed 
to outline a method of preparing and pre- 
senting a debate. . . 

Secondly, this manual hopes to imple- 
ment the basic skills of debating with 
illustrations and material from the proposi- 
tion being debated from coast to coast by 
college students. In this way it may be 
doubly useful to those students. It is in- 
tended to be suggestive and not exhaustive, 
to direct and stimulate debaters in their 
consideration of a vital problem rather than 
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to supply them with ready-made arguments 
or to act as a locker of frozen information 
awaiting defrosting. 


The book is divided into seven parts: “What 
Debate Is,’ ‘How to Study the Subject,’ ‘How 
to Develop a Case,’ ‘How to Prove a Case; 
‘Strategy in Debating,’ ‘How to Meet an Oppo- 
nent,’ and ‘How to Present a Case.’ The first 
three parts take the reader through steps he 
might follow in building an affirmative case for 
federal world government, culminating in a 
complete sample first affirmative speech. Parts 
4, 5, and 6 illustrate almost every subpoint 
with a paragraph or two from a sample affirma- 
tive or negative speech on the world government 
proposition; Part 6 ends with three sample 
rebuttal speeches on the subject. Part 7 contains 
less illustrative material throughout than the 
other parts, but ends with almost five pages of 
sample questions which might be employed in 
cross-examination debates on the proposition. 


The brief explanatory material contained 
in the manual is generally consistent with 
widely used debate textbooks. However, there 
are a few exceptions, such as the implication 
that there are only three types of negative 
cases, and the definition of rebuttal as ‘argu- 
ment which replies to the refutation of the 
opponent.’ 

The illustrative material, which makes up 
the larger portion of the book, is simple, direct, 
and well organized, but is lacking in originality. 
Characteristic of the style of the sample speeches 
and excerpts from speeches is the overuse of 
such debate clichés as ‘Ladies and Gentlemen’ 
and ‘We believe you will agree with us.’ 

It is doubtful that this manual adequately 
meets any of the needs of teachers or students 
of argumentation. The teacher or director of 
debating will find the theory of argumenta- 
tion treated much more completely and com 
petently in any of the standard debate text. 
books, and probably can direct his students in 
the application of that theory to the current 
debate proposition more profitably without 
the use of such aids. Many debaters, especially 
those without experience or trained advice, may 
yield to the temptation to employ this manual 
in lieu of real analysis and research on the 
debate proposition; however, even that regretta- 
ble number of debaters who look to ‘canned’ 
sources for their ideas can expect disappoint- 
ment from this book, since it gives no complete 
bibliographies, briefs, or cases. 


H. H. Perret, 
University of Virginia 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


How Parents and Teachers Can Help Prevent 
Stuttering in Children. By LEON LAsSERs. 
(Third printing). Salem, Oregon: State De- 
partment of Education, 1947; pp. 64. $.50. 


This pamphlet, now in its third printing, is 
designed especially for the parents and teachers 
of young stutterers. It presents basic instruc- 
tions and useful information arranged under 
the heads of the so-called ‘Eight Keys to Normal 
Speech.” The author has confined himself 
largely to non-controversial material. This he 
presents in a most readable fashion. In addi- 
tion, the format takes advantage of some good 
attention devices. An annotated list of helpful 
books is appended. 

There should be no hesitation in recommend- 
ing this booklet to parents. 


Mark My Words. By Marjorite ROSENBERGER. 
New York: World Book Company, 1947; 
pp. i+109. $.64. 

This is a book of word games designed for 
use on the secondary level. It is based on the 
premise that ‘Words can be fun—learning them 
can be enjoyable.’ 

The author has collected three thousand 
words which every high school student should 
know how to spell, pronounce, and use. “The 
spelling games are based on words frequently 
misspelled in themes. The pronunciation sec- 
tions were collected from troublesome words 
discovered in speech classes. From current pe- 
riodicals and the classics studied in English 
classes came the vocabulary quizzes.’ 
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The words listed have been checked against 
standard frequency scales. 


University Debaters’ Annual, 1946-1947. Edited 
by Eprrh M. PuHevres and Ruta ULMAN. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1947; 
pp. 316. $2.25. 

This is the thirty-third in the series of annual 
volumes bearing the title University Debaters’ 
Annual. The edited texts of nine intercolle- 
giate debates and discussions are presented, to- 
gether with selected bibliographies and sample 
briefs. 


Intercollegiate Debates of the War Interim, 
1941-1947. Edited by Ecspert Ray NICHOLS. 
Redlands, California: Nichols Publishing 
House, 1947; pp. ii+121. (Mimeographed). 
$2.50. 

In this volume, which presents the complete 
transcripts of seven debates, Professor Nichols 
attempts to cover the gap in forensic literature 
caused by the war-time interruption of his 
annual volumes in the Intercollegiate Debates 
series. Discussions of Federal World Govern- 
ment and the Compulsory Arbitration of La- 
bor Disputes are included. 


College Orations of the War Interim. Edited by 
Evan E. ANDERSON and Ecspert Ray NICHOLS. 
Redlands, California: Nichols Publishing 
House, 1947; pp. iv+84. (Mimeographed). 
$2.50. 

A collection of twenty-one of the best college 
orations of the past seven years. 
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RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 


BraDEN, WALDO W., William E. Borah’s Years in 
Kansas in the 1880's, The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, 15 (November, 1947).360-368. 

This article provides valuable background 
information for the student of William E. Borah. 
The author emphasizes the speech training 
that Idaho’s famous orator and senator re- 
ceived while a student at the University of 
Kansas. 


CAHALAN, DON, VALERIE TAMULONIS, AND HELEN 
W. Verner, Interviewer Bias Involved in Cer- 
tain Types of Opinion Survey Problems, The 
International Journal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, 1 (March, 1947).63-77.- 

This article reports an investigation made by 
the National Opinion Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Denver, in an attempt to shed some light 
on the problem of interviewer bias in taking 
opinion polls. 


CuRRENT, RicHarp N., Webster’s Propaganda and 
the Ashburton Treaty, The Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review, 34 (September, 1947). 
187-200. 

In regard to the famous treaty Daniel Web- 
ster negotiated with Lord Ashburton in 1842 the 
author suggests his real triumph ‘lay not so 
much in the field of diplomacy proper as in 
that related field, the manipulation of public 
opinion.’ Current discusses Webster as a propa- 
gandist and analyzes his propaganda methods 
in the making of this historic treaty. 


Dae, Epwarp E., The Speech of the Pioneers, 
The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 6 (Sum- 
mer, 1947).117-131. 

A research professor of history suggests that 
teachers of English and Speech may learn much 
from the adventurous American pioneer who 
used words ‘to reveal rather than conceal his 
thoughts.’ ‘Is it not possible that teachers of 
English and of Speech may learn by a study 
of the apt, condensed expressions of the fron- 
tier settlers, which reveal so much in so few 
words and bring to the mind such vivid pic- 
tures, something which they can use to de- 
velop more forceful and colorful writing and 
speaking by their students?’ 


FLOWERMAN, SAMUEL H., Mass Propaganda in 
the War Against Bigotry, The Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 42 (Octo- 
ber, 1947).429-439- 

Students of persuasion will be particularly 
interested in this article. The author attempted 
to study the effectiveness of mass pro-tolerance 
propaganda from three points of view: (1) ‘to 
marshall on a theoretical level the kinds of 
conditions which appear to be necessary for 
mass pro-tolerance propaganda to be persua- 
sive; (2) to illustrate the basic content weak- 
nesses of much of current pro-tolerance propa- 
ganda; and (3) to show how individual propa- 
ganda items can be evaluated.’ 


Gatser, H. H., Using the Panel Discussion 
Method, Junior College Journal, 18 (Decem- 
ber, 1947).210-214. 











The author's experience and success in using 
the panel discussion method in a college social 
science course prompted him to share with his 
readers the plan of his discussion projects, to 
suggest values of the panel method of teaching, 
and to indicate some possibilities of extending 
its use. 


Hersce, Hersert H., Junior Town Meeting, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 80(Novem- 
ber, 1947)-143-144. 

One of the more recent organizations which 

have been established to teach democracy 

through discussion is the Junior Town Meeting. 

The author reviews briefly the work and pro- 

gress of this organization and suggests its use- 

fulness. 


KLUGMAN, SAMUEL F., Group and Individual 
Judgments for Anticipated Events, The Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 26(August, 1947). 
21-28. 

In contrast to earlier studies which have ob- 
served group and individual judgments ‘with the 
stimulus objects present before the subjects,’ 
the chief purpose of this study was ‘to deter- 
mine whether there existed a reliable difference 
between the percentage of individuals which 
came nearer to the true dates of Armistice 
(with Germany and Japan) than the group 
mean and the percentage of individuals which 
estimated more poorly than the group mean.’ 
By studying several concomitant factors the au- 
thor sought to throw some light upon the 
reasons for the estimates. 


Pattie, FRANK A., The Last Speech of William 
Jennings Bryan, The Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly, 6 (September, 1947).265-283. 

The last speech of William Jennings Bryan 
was delivered at Winchester, Tennessee on 
July 25, 1925, the day before Bryan’s death. 
This speech followed the famous Scopes trial 
where Clarence Darrow had so _ relentlessly 
questioned Bryan and where the abrupt end 
of the trial cheated Bryan out of the delivery 
of his prepared speech to the jury. As a member 
of the audience the author took down the 
speech in shorthand and has included a com- 
plete draft in this article. 


Rosinson, Marie I., Mark Twain: Lecturer, 
The Mark Twain Quarterly, 8 (Spring-Sum- 
mer, 1947).1-12. 

In a highly documented article the author 
seeks ‘to present another arrow for the quiver 
of Twain's reputation, and to consider his ver- 
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satility as displayed in his success on the lec- 
ture platform.’ This success is attributed pri- 
marily to Twain's knowledge of audience reac- 
tion and his speaking style. 


RosTten, Leo C., Movies and Propaganda, The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 254(November, 1947). 
116-124. 

‘It is to be expected that as political and so- 
cial crises become intensified we shall witness 
increased public anxiety about the content and 
the implications of a medium which is as 
dramatic, significant, and influential as motion 
pictures.’ This article discusses briefly the na- 
ture of propaganda and offers a study of movies 
as agents of propaganda. 


SHOEMAKER, C. C., Management of Group Dis- 
cussion, The English Journal, 36 (December, 
1947)-508-513. 

The problems of adapting group discussion 
to the classroom are confronting more and more 
teachers as the fruits of discussion become more 
established. The author presents some helpful, 
elementary suggestions concerning the planning 
and running of classroom discussions on a 
secondary school level. 


WALKER, Rosert A., The United Nations: A 
Campus Model Organized by Students, The 
Educational Record, 28(October, 1947).420- 
428. 

Students and teachers of discussion will find 
a challenge in the author's account of the 
student-organized, continuously operating United 
Nations Organization at Kansas State College. 
The article provides useful suggestions for any- 
one interested in establishing a mock United 
Nations on his campus as a means of vitalizing 
today’s international problems. 


RADIO 


ANDREWS, JOHN WILLIAM, Poetry and the Radio, 

Poet Lore, 52(Autumn, 1946).261-267. 

The writer is enthusiastic about the artistic 
possibilities of radio, but he cautions that ‘it 
would be overhopeful to suggest that radio, 
if well used by writers and broadcasters alike, 
will serve as a medium for the creation of a new 
dramatic literature.’ 


Bopen, Eric, The Raw Material of Radio, 
Hollywood Quarterly, 2(July, 1947).393-400. 
“Words are the raw material from which comes 

all of radio’s influence, and in the democracies 

it is the newscasters who handle most of the 
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influential words.’ Boden discusses the radio 
commentators and stresses the importance of 
semantic disciplines in their training. 


Corwin, NorMAN, Looking for Art, Bub? Thea- 

tre Arts, 31 (May, 1947).55-56. 

‘Good, better, and best radio will be produced 
not because a public gets fed up or networks 
offer “dignity and anger” or because ratings 
show such-and-such or research men discover 
revolutionary truths.’ Artistic radio will ma- 
terialize when we have ‘a willing and interested 
leadership on the part of those who control 
programming, budget, and time.’ 


Crossy, JOHN, Radio and Who Makes It, The 
Atlantic Monthly, 181 (January, 1948).23-29. 
Crosby discusses the program structure of 

broadcasting. ‘All in all, radio presents a 
dreary picture but not necessarily a hopeless 
one.’ He asserts that ‘before much progress 
can be made, the broadcasters will have to 
loosen the grips the advertisers now hold on 
programs and exercise some editorial super- 
vision over the shows they broadcast.’ 


Editorializing: Does Radio Think It a Prerog- 
ative? Broadcasting, 33 (December 22, 1947). 
15, 71; 34 (January 12, 1948).22. 

The results of a poll by Audience Surveys of 
the attitudes of a representative cross section of 
managers of commercial AM stations toward 
editorializing on the air is reported. ‘Broad- 
casters agree overwhelmingly that station edi- 
torializing should be permitted and a large ma- 
jority oppose any limitation whatsoever on that 
right.’ 


FREUND, RoserTA, Notes on Classroom Utiliza- 
tion of Radio, Education, 67 (May, 1947). 
558-559. 

‘Good utilization provides for audience partic- 
ipation before and after the broadcast.’ The 
writer offers ‘a simple, broad outline for class- 
room utilization of radio programs.’ 


Hane, Henrik, Radio Broadcasting in Sweden, 
Hollywood Quarterly, 3 (Fall, 1947).11-14. 
The writer, who is foreign director of the 

Swedish Broadcasting Service, describes the or- 

ganization and programming of Swedish radio. 


HERRON, JOHN S., Potentialities of Radio in 
Education, Education, 67 (May, 1947).555-557- 
The superintendent of schools of Newark, 

New Jersey, describes how ‘the schools of the 

country are moving in the direction of making 
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wider use of radio as a medium of education.’ 
He discusses the prevailing function of educa- 
tional broadcasts, the advantages of school con- 
trolled radio, and radio as an aid to speech 
improvement, 


Is Radio Operating in the Public Interest? Edu- 

cation, 67 (May, 1947).534-542.- 

This is a reprint of the Town Meeting of 
the Air broadcast (December 12, 1946) in which 
Sydney Kaye, Mark Woods, Frederic Wake- 
man, and Clifford J. Durr debated the question 
of radio performance in the public interest. 


KERCHER, LEONARD C., Social Problems on the 
Air: An Audience Study, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 11 (Fall, 1947).402-411. 

Using the ‘recall survey’ technique, an analy- 
sis was made of the size and composition of the 
radio audience in and around Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, for two CBS documentary broadcasts. 
‘In terms of size of audience these programs 
were highly successful in this area,’ but the 
‘findings indicate a need for more effective 
ways of bringing public service broadcasts to 
the public’s attention.’ A tendency toward lis- 
tener concentration at certain occupational and 
income levels raises the possibility that those 
who are already ‘converted’ are the main listen- 
ers to educational broadcasts. 


Liss, JoserH, Playwriting Around with Radio, 

Theatre Arts, 31 (March, 1947).61-62. 

Radio ‘is the medium for the playwright, the 
architect of character, situation and mood, 
whose limits are specific confines of time and 
place. It is not for the novelist whose whole 
story is told in unspoken words. Not every 
writer can write radio, but every skilled play- 
wright can be a good radio dramatist.’ 


MANVELL, Rocer, Experiments in Broadcasting 
and Television, Hollywood Quarterly, 2 (July, 
1947).388-392. . 

Recent developments in BBC radio and tele- 
vision programming are reviewed. In distin- 
guishing between television and movie produc- 
tion, the writer suggests that ‘audience inti- 
macy and the qualities belonging to live pre- 
sentation as distinct from reproduced presenta- 
tion seem to be the two main principles be- 
hind television technique.’ 


MARSHALL, ELIZABETH E., Radio Serves the Lan- 
guage Arts, Education, 67 (May, 1947).560-563. 
‘Radio supplements the language arts beauti- 

fully in its emphasis on the need and value of 
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good diction, the use of correct speech, vocabu- 
lary selection, clear enunciation, correct pro- 
nunciation, voice flexibility, and pleasing voice 
quality. Student groups to whom radio is a 
familiar in-school device recognize and appre- 
ciate these speech values and work consciously 
toward an elimination of their own errors 
through regular listening and critical evalua- 
tion.’ 


Morrow, Marjori£, Precarious Pursuit, New 
York Times, (December 28, 1947), Section 
10, 11. 


The CBS casting director cautions aspiring 
radio actors by stressing the economic insecurity 
and keen competition found in the profession. 
Eighty per cent of 3000 AFRA members in New 
York ‘are earning less than $20 a week. Where, 
then, is the glamour?’ 


Osoter, ArcH, Oboler on Reading, New Re- 
public, 117 (September 1, 1947).36-37. 


Oboler offers ‘helpful hints’ on how to read 
a printed radio play. The critic ‘must be a 
radio listener versed in the listening idiom. 
He must be as well acquainted with the me- 
chanics of radio and the meaning of the radio 
terms and directions, which make up a large 
part of the printed radio drama, as is the 
critic of the literature of theatre with the busi- 
ness of the theatre.’ 


SCHREIBER, FLoRA Rueta, Henry Morgan—Ra- 
dio Satirist, Hollywood Quarterly, 3 (Fall, 
1947).1-10. 

Miss Schreiber makes a critical analysis of 
Morgan’s humor and assigns him a place in 
the literary tradition of satire. Numerous ex- 
amples of Morgan's satire are offered in sup- 
port of the writer's generalizations. 


SIEPMANN, CuHarutes A., Radio: Tool of the 
Reactionaries, Nation, 165 (July 5, 1947).15-16. 


Siepmann discusses the background and ‘im- 
plications of the present drive by powerful, 
moneyed interests to seize control of the Ca- 
nadian air.’ 


SIEPMANN, CHartes A., New Wine in Old Bot- 
tles, Nation, 165 (September 27, 1947).$12-313. 


Siepmann analyzes the code of standards of 
practice proposed at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the National Association of Broadcasters 
in September, 1947. “The new code is an im- 
portant, if belated, forward step,’ but ‘it is still 





far from satisfactory, and an important condi- 
tion attaches to its value and relevance to 
listeners. Will it be honored?’ 


SIEPMANN, CHARLES A., Radio Starts to Grow 
Up, Nation, 165 (December 27, 1947).697-698. 


Siepmann discusses the development of the 
radio documentary program which he considers 
a sign of a growing maturity in the broad- 
casting industry. ‘If the documentary is to 
flourish, audiences must be mustered whose 
size and articulate response are comparable to 
the money and effort that go into the execu- 
tion of these programs.’ 


Torsrince, R. B., Does Radio Need a Royal 
Commission? Canadian Forum, 27 (October, 
1947)-156-157. 

The writer recounts the recent efforts made 
by private interests radically to change the 
whole framework of radio broadcasting in 
Canada. Tolbridge charges that the request for 
a Royal Commission ‘has a deceptive air of 
disinterestedness’ and he asserts that the public 
has been misinformed by private interests 
through ‘flagrantly misleading propaganda.’ 


Wutresipe, THoMaAs, Hooperism Clears the Air, 
New Republic, 116(May 5, 1947).27-30. 


Whiteside reviews the various methods of 
radio audience research. 


WituiaMs, ALBert N., Writer in the Middle, 
Saturday Review of Literature, 30(May 10, 
1947)-30-31. . 

Radio writing ‘is never considered a career 
by either the individual practitioners or by the 
people who might profit by the development 
of those careers. The writer finds the rewards 
too slender, even in comparison with truck 
driving. There is no security either by labor 
standards or by reason of accumulated prestige. 
The only unpredictable matter in the whole 
situation is whether the demands of radio will 
completely drain a writer in ten years, or 
twelve.’ 


WituiaMs, ALsert N., Children Again, Satur- 
day Review of Literature, 3o(June 14, 1947). 
26-27. 

In its programs for children, radio must do 
more than ‘merely keeping the adventure se- 
rials harmless. There is the broader and graver 
problem of providing a dynamic leadership of 
the nation’s young people.’ 
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DRAMA AND INTERPRETATION 


An Analysis of Soviet Theatres and Their 
Repertories as of 1941, American Review of 
the Soviet Union, 8 (October, 1947).82-85. 
This article presents a series of clear and in- 

formative charts showing the total picture of 
dramatic activities in Russia for 1941. It pro- 
vides the opportunity for comparing nation- 
wide dramatic activities of Russia with those 
of our country. 


Barton, Lucy, Backstage, Players, 24 (December, 

1947)-58-59- 

Miss Barton offers advice on costuming plays 
which have received extravagant treatment on 
Broadway. She advises against shying from a 
good play because of the lavish treatment it has 
had in New York. 


CHORPENNING, CHARLOTTE B., Rehearsing the 
Children’s Play, Dramatics, 19 (December, 
1947).9-10. 

Miss Chorpenning explains the policies of 
the Goodman Theatre, Chicago, for solving 
the particular problems in connection with pro- 
ducing children’s plays. Her article reports a 
number of ‘illustrative instances’ in which these 
policies have been applied. 


Corson, RICHARD, Formalism, Dramatics, 19 (No- 

vember, 1947).9-10. 

Corson contributes his second paper analyzing 
the uses, limitations, and specific values of 
various styles of staging. Particular note is 
taken of the type of play suitable to ‘formalism,’ 
and of the adaptation of ‘formalism’ to the 
school stage. 


Corson, RicHarp, Realism, Dramatics, 19 (De- 

cember, 1947).11-12. 

‘Realism is selective naturalism. The setting 
gives an impression of being the real thing 
without including the infinity of unnecessary 
and confusing detail one might find in real 
life.’ Corson believes that realism is used far 
too frequently in the non-professional theatre; 
when it is used it inclines to err toward natural- 
ism, thus failing to assist interpretation of the 
play effectively. 


Crow.ey, ELMER, Operatic Influences in Restor- 
ation England, Western Speech, 11 (December, 
1947)-7-13- 

Crowley describes the rebirth of English 
theatre in the late seventeenth and early eight- 
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of the different groups concerned.’ 








eenth century, and places 


special emphasis 
upon the part which operatic form played in 


that revival. The influences of French and 
Italian opera, Renaissance ‘dumb-shows’ or pan- 
tomimes, and native opera are described. 


Drama in Education, Theatre in Education, 
11 (September-October, 1947).7-17. 


In August 1947, England’s ‘Drama in Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee’ effected an impor- 
tant statement of aims and principles. An- 
drew Campbell, the Convenor of that commit- 
tee, called this paper ‘a landmark in the de- 
velopment of drama in British schools.” The 
committee's ‘firm statement’ has the following 
headings: drama with different age groups, 
choice of plays, festivals and competitions, the 
school stage, statutory provisions for school 
drama, training teachers for school and youth 
drama, and the professional children’s theatres. 


HIcHENS, Rosert, Sir Henry Irving, Fortnightly, 

972 (December, 1947).455-460. 

Robert Hichens, collaborator with H. D. 
Traill on ‘The Medicine Man,’ one of the few 
modern plays commissioned by Irving, writes 
his personal and professional reminiscences of 
a great histrionic figure. Irving is described in 
rehearsal, in business relations, in private life, 
and in public. 


Kinc, Beatrice, The Children’s Theatre, Dra- 

ma, (Summer, 1947).20-25. 

‘The post-war period is bringing with it a 
heightened interest in the living theatre for 
children.’ There is sufficient experience ‘which 
more than justifies this interest and lends full 
support to the claims for a children’s theatre 
as an essential part of the life of our young 
people.’ Miss King comments on the Children's 
Theatre audience, its plays, production, and 
organization. 


KNowLEs, ANTHONY, Amateur Drama in Cam- 
bridge, Drama, (Autumn, 1947).14-19. 


Knowles writes on the subject of university 
theatres abroad. The article is devoted largely 
to an evaluation of the Cambridge system. ‘Its 
growth is largely fortuitous, its output the un- 
related productions of more than half-a-dozen 
University societies; but if it lacks the order and 
co-ordination of a central authority, it draws 
added strength from the varied aims and ideals 
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Kéxerttz, Hewce, Five Shakespeare Notes, Re- 
view of English Studies, 23 (October, 1947). 
310-320. 


Miss Kékeritz objects to the ‘nonchalant, am- 
ateurish fashion in which purely linguistic prob- 
lems have been handled’ in Shakespearian 
criticism. She selects five problems and offers 
‘simple, logical solutions to textual problems 
with which generations of scholars have been 
wrestling.” At the same time she shows ‘the 
significance of the linguistic approach for the 
elucidation of such problems.’ 


LONGMAN, Lester D., The Concept of Psychi- 
cal Distance, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, 6 (September, 1947).31-36. 


‘The theory of Einfiihlung or empathy pur- 
ports to offer a description of the neuro-physi- 
ology of aesthetic perception; and the equally 
well-known theory of Psychical Distance de- 
scribes a basic characteristic of the aesthetic 
attitude. Together, they provide what many 
would regard as a complete account of the 
aesthetic attitude.’ Longman discusses the 
ambiguity of the term Psychical Distance. He 
defines the implications of the concept and 
attempts to formulate it in a more precise 
manner. 


McDoweLL, JoHN H., Shakespeare and Modern 
Design, Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, 46 (October, 1947).337-347.- 


‘Shakespearian production with relation to 
modern design requires a consideration of 
scenery in terms of new concepts in theatre and 
in the conventional treatments of designs.’ 
With the background of constantly increasing 
skill in mechanical methods it is of interest to 
examine attitudes and directions in modern 
theatre which, on the whole, has been opposed 
to the realistic interpretation of the function of 
scenery. 


Micne, Evanper, On the Death of Cordelia, 
English, 6(Summer, 1947).244-248. 


In view of a notable revival of interest in 
‘Lear’ which has ‘lately reached its highest 
level of actability in some brilliant perform- 
ances by the “Old Vic” company, it may be in- 
teresting to resurrect points from the old con- 
troversy, with some of the arguments of those 
critics who fought, as it were, for the life of 
Cordelia; and to review the question of her 
death in the light of present-day moral judg- 
ments.’ 
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O'NEILL, Nancy, Producing Plays with Teen- 
agers, NEA Journal, 36(November, 1947). 
576-577: 

Miss O'Neill makes a plea for creative stage 
direction in the high school, and offers to the 
novice or the too literal director practical advice 
for achieving it. 


SEYLER, ATHENE, Fans, Trains and Stays, Thea- 
tre Arts, 31 (November, 1947).21-24. 


Theatre Arts asks the coauthor with the late 
Stephen Haggard of The Craft of Comedy for 
her theories on the actor's interpretation of 
period plays. While on tour in ‘Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan’ Miss Seyler writes in a series of 
letters her analysis of this aspect of the actors’ 
craft. 


Swanson, WesLey, A Basic Method for Re- 
hearsing the Play, Dramatics, 19 (November, 
1947)-11-12. 


Swanson describes his rehearsal techniques 
for accomplishing several highly desirable ends: 
to get the actors and the director to work to- 
gether as fellow artists; gradually to erase ten- 
sion; to get every actor to make useful contri- 
butions to the group's understanding of the 
play; to build up a ‘company’ or ‘team’ feeling. 


WaALsH, Freperick G., The Function of Scene 
Design, Dramatics, 19(December, 1947).5-6. 
Scene design involves the planning of three 

elements: setting, lighting, costume. Walsh 

tries to place these in their proper perspective 
with other elements of a performance by defin- 
ing their functions accurately. 


Warp, R. H., A Hundred Years of ‘Box and 
Cox,’ Drama, (Winter, 1947) 10-12. 


. The author describes the history of a famous 
farce which has been produced in one form or 
another almost continually since 1847. 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


Barer, Cia, German Literary and Linguistic 
Publications During the War Years 1939-44, 
The Modern Language Review, 42 (January, 


1947).82-122. 


This is an extensive bibliography intended to 
give a general picture of the wartime work 
dome in Germany, Austria, and other European 
countries in the field of Germanistic studies. 
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Losan, WALTER, Studies of Language Which 
Assist the Teacher, The English Journal, 
36 (December, 1947).518-23. 

This article lists a series of studies in written 
and spoken English that the author considers 
the outstanding contributions in the field in 
aiding teachers to choose content, gain per- 
spective, and perfect teaching techniques. 


Morcan, Bayarp Quincy, Space in Speech, 
American Speech, 22 (October, 1947).178-187. 
The motivation for this study ‘is found in 

the conviction that the most important func- 
tion of language is the communication of ideas 
and that a more exact knowledge of the origins 
of our speech is likely to result in a more precise 
and effective use of it.’ The author examines 
the words in our language that deal with 
spatial relations. 


SARTRE, JEAN PauLt, The Word As Mirror, Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, 30 (December 6, 
1947)-25-26. 

‘To speak is to act.’ By releasing words the 
speaker produces profound changes both on 
himself and his auditor. Using a semantic 
approach Sartre discusses the power of words. 


SELLARS, WILFRED, Epistemology and the New 
Way of Words, The Journal of Philosophy, 
44 (November, 10, 1947).645-660. 

The writer admits a change of philosophical 
allegiance by the ‘development of the semantic 
phrase of the pure theory of languages.” He 
argues that ‘philosophy is properly conceived 
as the pure theory of empirically meaningful 
languages, and that pure semantics, as it now 
exists, is but a fragment of such a theory.’ 


Vorcuin, C. F., ano Z. S. Harris, The Scope of 
Linguistics, American Anthropologist, 49 (Oc- 
tober-December, 1947).588-600. 

‘A central interest in modern linguistics is 
the synchronic description of one language at 
a time.” The writers deal with the scope of 
linguistics and its current trends. 


WEINBERG, HERMAN G., The Language Barrier, 
Hollywood Quarterly, 2(July, 1947)-333-337- 
Weinberg discusses the difficulties met in the 

foreign distribution of sound films. The trans- 
lator who titles these films or who dubs in 
dialogue ‘must try to retain as much of the 
original flavor and meaning of the spoken 
dialogue as possible in far fewer words than 
are given the actors in their lines.’ 


SPEECH SCIENCE 


Bacu, L. M. N., AnD H. W. Macoun, The Vestib- 
ular Nuclei as an Excitatory Mechanism for 
the Cord, Journal of Neurophysiology, 10 (Sep- 
tember, 1947).331-337- 

‘Earlier observations that injury to the vestib- 
ulo-spinal systems abolished decerebrate ri- 
gidity are confirmed, but it is suggested that the 
initial elimination of other faciliatory struc- 
tures by decerebration may also be involved, 
for in animals with spasticity from cerebral 
lesions, and in which the brain is otherwise 
intact, vestibular nuclear injury does not in- 
duce a flaccid state and is without effect upon 
phasic hyperreflexia.’ 


ELDRIDGE, JOHN A., Systems of Electrical Units, 
American Journal of Physics, 15 (September- 
October, 1947).390-397.- 

This isa detailed discussion of the relation- 
ships and disagreements that now obtain in the 
different systems of electrical units. 


Fircu, V. L., AND E. W. Trirrerton, A Labora- 
tory Oscilloscope, The Review of Scientific 
Instruments, 18(November, 1947).821-830. 
The authors describe an oscilloscope and 

camera that are well suited to general circuit 

research. 


LarsELL, O., The Development of the Cerebel- 
lum in Man in Relation to Its Comparative 
Anatomy, The Journal of Comparative Neu- 
rology, 87 (October, 1947).85-127. 

This presentation pays particular attention 
to the ‘morphological features and fiber tract 
connections in the human embryo which pre- 
vious comparative studies have shown to be 
fundamental in the phylogenetic development 
of the cerebellum.’ 


Matues, R. C., anp R. L. MiLier, Phase Effects 
in Monaural Perception, The Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 19 (September, 
1947)-780-797. 

The experiments reported demonstrate that 
the ‘envelope-wave shape of a complex steady- 
State tone is an important factor in audible 
perception. In particular, it strikingly in- 
fluences sensations of roughness or smoothness 
and is related to a sensation of apparent pitch. 
As envelope-wave shape depends on the phases 
as well as the amplitudes of the components, 
these differences of sensation can be produced 
by changes in the phase alone of but a single 
component or group of components.’ The re- 
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sults not only provide general substantiation 
of a limitation placed by Helmholtz on his 
phase rule, but also emphasize the importance 
of time factors in the phenomena of aural 


perception. 


Murer, R. L., Masking Effect of Periodically 

Pulsed Tones as a Function of Time and 
Frequency, The Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 19(September, 1947). 
798-807. 

Reported on are studies of ‘the masking ef- 
fects of a periodically pulsed single frequency 
tone upon a similar wave of the same or differ- 
ent tone. The occurrence in relative time of the 
masked wave was varied over the whole period 
of pulse repetition. The masking is greatest 
when the two pulses are near coincidence, 
and approaches threshold as the pulse separa- 
tion becomes greater.’ 


PouLMAN, Max Epwarp, The Artificial Middle 
Ear, The Annals of Otology, Rhinology, and 
Laryngology, 56 (September, 1947).647-657. 
The author describes a diaphragm-rod insert 

or artificial middle ear that may be used to re- 

place an absent or diseased middle ear appar- 
atus. Cited are the different effects of the ap- 
paratus as (a) fitted to the oval window and 

(b) fitted to the round window. 


ScuorrrFLe, Gorpon M., Interpretation of Spinal 
Cord Action Potentials in Terms of Volume 
Conduction Theory, Journal of Neurophysi- 
ology, 10 (September, 1947)-339-347- 

The writer describes an analysis of the spinal 
word potentials of the cat in terms of voltage 
distributions in a volume conductor, with par- 
ticular reference to electrical excitation of 
postsynaptic elements. Schoepfie interprets syn- 
aptic delay as ‘a latent period to a stimulating 
current whose sources and sinks wax and wane 
temporarily, but remain relatively fixed in 
space.’ 


Surra, Kart V., Bilateral Integrative Action of 

the Cerebral Cortex in Man in Verbal Asso- 
ciation and Sensori-Motor Coordination, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 37 (Oc- 
tober, 1947).367-376. 

The study is based upon preoperative and 
Postoperative tests on subjects in whom the 
nerve bands connecting the two cortices were 
ait in order to control convulsions. “Very gen- 
‘rally, this experiment has provided very fa- 
Worable circumstances for testing the applica- 
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tion of the principles of cortical localization and 
specificity and that of functional configur- 
ation and organization within the cortex in de- 
scribing the physiological basis of sensori-motor 
integration and verbal association in man. The 
results favor the second principle stated, which 
has already been demonstrated to apply to 
learning of sensori-motor habits in rodents.’ 


Stevens, S. S., J. P. Ecan, ann G. A. MILLER, 
Methods of Measuring Speech Spectra, The 
Journal of the Acousical Society of America, 
1g (September, 1947).771-780. 


This study compares alternative methods and 
devices for analyzing speech in terms of its 
acoustic spectra. “Within the limits of observa- 
tional error the same answer is obtained when 
speech is analyzed by any of three different 
measuring systems: (a) square-law integrator 
(audio spectometer), (b) linear integrator, (c) 
R.A.C. noise meter and Esterline Angus graphic 
recorder.’ It was further found that ‘very nar- 
row pass bands (5 c.p.s.) reveal details in the 
speech spectrum not disclosed by the wider 
filter bands.’ 


TILLSON, BENJAMIN F., Musical Acoustics, Au- 
dio Engineering, 31 (November, 1947).31-33. 
37-38. 

This article, the sixth in a series on musical 
theory written especially for sound engineers, 
describes the recorded sound track. 


Wappincton, L. E., A Slide Rule for Study of 
Music and Musical Acoustics, The Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 19 (Sep- 
tember, 1947).878-885. 

‘Musical data and numerical standards of 
the physics of music are readily adaptable to 
slide-rule presentation, since they involve rela- 
tionships which are the same for any key.’ 
This rule employs and relates several standard 
systems of frequency level specification. 


WerzeL, W. W., Review of Present Status of 
Magnetic Recording Theory, Part 1, Audio 
Engineering, 31 (November, 1947).14-17, 39- 


Dr. Wetzel considers the measurement of 
some basic properties of magnetic media and 
the effect of these properties on recordings. 
‘Part 2 will cover phases of recording, playback, 
and erase. In Part § consideration will be given 
to noise background, distortion, equalization 
and the effects of media velocity.’ 
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THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


Brink, LAuREN, Extemporaneous Speaking in 
the English Class, English Journal, 36(No- 
vember, 1947)-474-477- 

‘Extemporaneous speaking is a valuable ex- 
perience in oral communication—one which 
helps develop effective use of oral language as 
well as poise and confidence. It is a form of 
speaking whose values are great enough to 
merit frequent use in the English class as a 
means of enriching study units and giving the 
pupils specific training in speaking.’ 


Dunn, JAMEs, How Now, Brown Cow? Journal 
of Education, 130(November, 1947).257-258. 


Dunn appeals for better classroom speech 
from the teachers. ‘It is not to be denied that 
in our public schools the sensitive ear is often 
pained, not so much by the crudities of the 
students, who, after all, may be pardoned some 
lingering imperfections, but rather by the 
choice and master spirits, the teachers and ad- 
ministrators.” 


EICHELBERGER, Rosa, Freedom to Speak Our 
Minds, Senior Scholastic, 51 (October 20, 
1947)-14-15- 

A discussion of the right to speak as a basic 
attribute of the democratic process is accom- 
panied by illustrative drawings. 


Gisson, Harowp, Planning the Affirmative Re- 
buttal, School Activities, 19 (December, 1947). 
121-123. 

The writer offers some suggestions on how 
to assist the high school debater with the af- 
firmative rebuttal. 


Mie, Arice, A Group Studies Itself to Improve 
Itself, Teachers College Record, 51 (October, 
1947)-31-43- 

A class in advanced study and research in 
curriculum and teaching examined itself to 
evaluate its preparation for leadership. This is 
a detailed report on the methodology and re- 
search techniques used to solve the problem. 
Discussion played a major role in the procedure. 


Potrer, HELEN, “The Co-Operative Discussion 
Group, School and Society, 66(November 15, 
1947)-380-381. 


Miss Potter describes how discussion was used 
to teach classes made too large by returning 
veterans, 


RusseELL, MARGARET, Children Make Recordi 
NEA Journal, 36(December, 1947).635. 
Miss Russell describes how one teacher uti). 

ized the recorder for effective teaching in , 

class of small children. 


SHarPe, H. S., Discussion Technique, Pragij. 
cal Home Economics, 25 (September, 1947). 
414. 

The writer suggests how to organize and op- 
duct discussion groups with particular em. 
phasis upon discussion leadership. 


SHOEMAKER, C. C., Management of Group Dis 
cussion, The English Journal, 36 (December, 
1947)-508-513. 

This is an outline of a planned procedur 
for group discussion utilizing the steps in the 
reflective thinking process as defined by John 
Dewey. Such items as phrasing the topic, gath- 
ering, testing, and interpreting facts, and lead- 
ership are the main points considered. 


Sowers, Atice, Talk-Fests with Teen-Agen, 
The School Executive, 66 (August, 1947).28-29 
This article describes a series of teen-age 

forums broadcast in Florida which led to broad 
community guidance programs. Student prob- 
lems as shown by a number of student ques 
tions were discussed by students with the aid of 
an expert. 


TJERANDSEN, Cari, Reading for Understanding, 
Adult Education Journal, 6 (October, 1947). 
174°175- 

The reading of good books is suggested as a 
basis for an adult education group. The em 
phasis is upon those writers who have shaped 
the American tradition. 


Waker, Grace, Choral Speech in its Relation 
ship to Human Understanding, Education, 
68 (November, 1947).167-174. 

The writer stresses the value of choral speech 
in promoting a sense of unity among the par 
ticipants. Illustrative material is included. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF SPEECH 


ALLEN, Ropert M., The Test Performance of 
the Brain Injured, Journal of Clinical Ps- 
chology, 3 (July, 1947).225-230. 

‘This paper is a preliminary report of an it 
vestigation of the performance of fifty brait- 
injured patients on the Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale, Form 1.’ 
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Berry, ALTHEA, Exceptional Children with Mul- 
tiple Handicaps, Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 14 (October, 1947).11-15. 

A study of children enrolled in special classes 
in the Cincinnati Public Schools showed that 
placement for one handicapped child may leave 
other seriously handicapped children uncared 
for. Of 373 children in the classes for slow 
learners 122 had the additional handicap of 
defective speech and forty-five that of defective 
hearing. Of fifty-six children in orthopedic and 
cardiac classes five had hearing losses and 
seventeen had speech defects. 


Bropy, WILLIAM, AND NorRMAN J. POwELL, A 
New Approach to Oral Testing, Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, 7 (Summer, 
1947)-289-298. 

This paper describes an oral test recently ad- 
ministered by the New York City Department 
of Health. Each candidate examined was ob- 
served as a participant in a group discussion 
and as a speaker delivering a short speech. Can- 
didates were rated on the following factors: 
appearance and manner, speech, attitude toward 
group, leadership, contribution to group per- 
formance, and scientific approach. No exact 
quantitative data were presented for the evalua- 
tion of the group performance test. 


BroweR, DANIEL, The Experimental Study of 
Imagery: 2. The Relative Predominance of 
Various Imagery Modalities, Journal of Ge- 
netic Psychology, 37 (October, 1947).199-200. 
The study attempts to demonstrate the order 

of predominance in the frequency of imagery 

experiences in the various modalities through 
the method of verbal report. One hundred and 
fifty-two subjects were tested and the relative 
emphasis given by the subjects to their imagery 
experiences when rated on an_ introspective 
basis can be expressed as follows in terms of 

‘Most frequently reported’ to ‘Least frequently 

reported’: visual, auditory, tactual, tactuo-kin- 

esthetic, thermal, and olfactory. 


Brown, JoHN MACKENzIE, The Future of Oto- 
laryngology, Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, 135 (October 25, 1947).471-473- 
Otolaryngology is becoming a specialty of both 

surgical and medical practice. Progress in 

chemotherapy, biotherapy, psychology, acoustics, 
and other allied fields suggests a bright future 
in the prevention as well as treatment of dis- 
ease im the field of otolaryngology. Suggestions 
are made concerning future training of oto- 
laryngologists. 


IN THE PERIODICALS 
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CHAPIN, AMY BisHOP, AND MARGARET CORCORAN, 
A Program for the Speech-Inhibited Child, 
Journal of Speech Disorders, 12 (December, 
1947)-373°376. 

A program of group speech stimulation and 
parent education for speech-inhibted children 
is described. 


Cooper, EuNIcE, AND Marie Janopa, The Eva- 
sion of Propaganda: How Prejudiced People 
Respond to Anti-Prejudice Propaganda, Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 23 (January, 1947).15-25. 
‘This article deals with two aspects of the 

problem of propaganda evasion: its mechanism 
and its cultural basis. The first part is drawn 
from evidence collected in about a dozen studies 
of the public’s response to anti-prejudice propa- 
ganda; the second part is speculative and hy- 
pothetical.’ 


FriepLAnper, H. F., The Recalling of Thoughts, 
British Journal of Psychology, 37 (January, 
1947)-87-95- 

The author is interested in exploring the 
question: Can we think without words? The 
problem is approached by considering the pro- 
cess of recalling thoughts. Introspection is one 
approach. A method is also given which enables 
one to compare retention of thoughts which 
are expressed in the mother tongue with reten- 
tion of those expressed in a foreign language. 


Irwin, Orvis C., Infant Speech: Consonantal 
Sounds According to Place of Articulation, 
Journal of Speech Disorders, 12 (December, 
1947)-397-401. 

This article is concerned with the infant's 
mastery of the consonantal sounds. It deals 
specifically with the progress of each consonantal 
sound and with the development of the classes 
of consonants according to the place of articu- 
lation, 


Irwin, Orvis C., Infant Speech: Consonant 
Sounds According to Manner of Articulation, 
Journal of Speech Disorders, 12 (December, 
1947)-402-404. 

This report is concerned with an analysis of 
the infant’s mastery of consonantal sounds clas- 
sified according to the manner of articulation. 


Karun, Isaac W., A Psychosomatic Theory of 
Stuttering, Journal of Speech Disorders, 12 
(September, 1947).319-22. 

The theory is advanced that stuttering is due 


to a combination of organic and psychological 
factors occurring at about the same time. The 
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delay in myelinization of the speech areas in 
the cortex is the primary basic factor. The 
secondary factor comes in when a child of three 
or four, with a delay in myelinization, is exposed 
to undue emotional stress and strain during the 
negativistic period. Such stress, acting much 
like a catalytic agent, brings forth stuttering. 


Koerr-Baker, Hersert, The Responsibility of 
the Speech Correctionist in the Treatment of 
the Cleft Palate Patient Who Has Received 
Surgical or Prosthetic Treatment, American 
Journal of Orthodontics and Oral Surgery, 
32 (1946).714-17. 

Prosthetic or surgical operations even when 
successful do not relieve the speech clinician of 
important responsibilities in the retraining of 
cleft palate cases. The speech correctionist, 
more so than the surgeon or prosthetist, is 
acquainted with the anatomical physiological, 
psychological, and phonetic nature of speech. 


LintHicuM, Frep H., The Audiometer and the 
Diagnosis of Deafness, Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat Monthly, 26 (1947).91-2. . 

The audiometer can be used for distinguishing 
various types of deafness (e.g. receptive, con- 
ductive, presbycusis). Because the ability to 
analyze pure tones is centered in the cochlea 
while complex tone pattern recognition is a 
function of the cortex, the use of the audiom- 
eter results in securing only limited informa- 
tion. 


MacLeariz, Evizaseru C., Suggestions for Su- 
pervised Teaching in Speech Correction, Jour- 
nal of Speech Disorders, 12 (December, 1947). 
369-372. 

This paper presents tentative conclusions of 
the author and the speech correction staff of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools concerning 
problems associated with supervised teaching 
in speech correction. 


MATTHEWs, Jack and M. D. Steer, Growth of 
Speech Correction Facilities in Colleges and 
Universities in Indiana, Journal of Speech 
Disorders, 12 (June, 1947).169-72. 

Speech correction facilities of Indiana colleges 
and universities in 1936 are compared with 
present facilities. “The area of greatest progress 
has been that of the training of teachers and 
therapists of speech and hearing defectives.’ 


Morkovin, Boris V., Rehabilitation of the Aur- 
ally Handicapped Through the Study of 
Speech Reading in Life Situations, Journal of 
Speech Disorders, 12 (December, 1947).363-368. 


The life-situation method of speech reading 
has several advantages over traditional lip-read. 
ing techniques for persons who have had audi. 
tory speech patterns before partially or com. 
pletely losing their hearing. 


Morris, D. W., The Speech Sciences and Other 
Educational and Community Functions, 
Journal of Educational Research, 40 (1947). 
608-14. 

Speech is a complex activity and as a result 
many specialists are interested in problems re. 
lating to speech. Because so many specialists 
are working in the general area of speech 
sciences, it is imperative that all workers seek 
broad understanding and close cooperation. 


Newsy, Hayes A., Group Pure Tone Hearing 
Testing in the Public Schools, Journal of 
Speech Disorders, 12 (December, 1947), 357-362. 
On the basis of tests administered to 1200 sub- 

jects from the second through the twelfth 
grades, the Reger and Newby group pure tone 
test appears to be superior to the group phono- 
graph speech audiometer as an efficient screen- 
ing device. 


PALMER, MARTIN F., Studies in Clinical Tech- 
niques: 2. Normaliziation of Chewing, Suck- 
ing and Swallowing Reflexes in Cerebral 
Palsy: A Home Program, Journal of Speech 
Disorders, 12(December, 1947).415-418. 

The home program advised for parents by 
the Institute of Logopedics at Wichita, Kansas, 
is reproduced together with the general home 
instructions given parents relative to the de 
velopment of sucking and gum chewing in their 
children. 


PHAIR, GRETCHEN MUELLER, The Wisconsin Cleft 
Palate Program, Journal of Speech Disorders, 
12 (December, 1947).410-414. 

This study of cleft palate cases in Wisconsin 
attempts to find the incidence of cleft palate 
births in the following relationships: to the 
total births in Wisconsin, to the glaciated and 
non-glaciated areas of the state, to the month 
of the year, to the age of the mother, to the 
order of pregnancy, to the discrepancy in age 
between parents, to the sex of the child, © 
twins in the family, to rural and urban areas, 
to the term of pregnancy, and to the location of 
the cleft. The Wisconsin program for rehabili- 
tation of cleft palate children is briefly de 
scribed. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





ROBERT F. RAY, Editor 


THEY PROUDLY ANNOUNCE 


At the University of Alabama: As assistants, 
Mrs. Joan Lynn Davis, Mrs. Paula Gregory, Mrs. 
Norma Moret, Mrs. Wacile Stallings, and Mrs. 
Donzella Young, all of the University of Ala- 
bama. 


At the University of Arkansas: Miss Barbara 
Rundell and E. T. Starcher have been added 
to the Speech faculty. Miss Rundell teaches 
courses in Speech Correction and supervises the 
dinical work. Mr. Starcher teaches Speech 
courses and is assistant director of the Univer- 
sity Theatre. M. Blair Hart has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor. 


At the University of Delaware: The appoint- 
ment of Milton Valentine of Leland Stanford 
University as instructor in the Department of 
Dramatic Arts and Speech. He will teach courses 
in Public Speaking and Forensics and will be in 
charge of debating activities. 

At Idaho State College: A new president. Mr. 
Carl W. McIntosh, formerly head of the Speech 
Department, was named president after Dr. 
John R. Nichols resigned to accept the position 
as president of New Mexico State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


At the University of Illinois: The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Grant Fairbanks as professor of 
Speech specializing in the area of Voice Science 
and Experimental Phonetics. Dr. Fairbanks came 
to Illinois at the beginning of the second semes- 
ter, leaving his position as professor of Speech 
and as supervisor of the Speech and Hearing 
laboratory and Clinics at the University of 
Southern California. Also three new appoint- 
ments on the staff of the Illini Theatre Guild. 
They are: Joseph Scott, recently returned from 
Ohio State University, as technical director; 
Genevieve Richardson, formerly of Geneva Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, as assistant technical director 
for costumes and make-up; and Henry H. Ma- 
met, as director of Public Relations. Mrs. Lois 
Kerchenfaut Frederick has been appointed a 
dinical supervisor in the Speech Clinic. Mrs. 
Frederick has been serving as state speech con- 
sultant in Minnesota, Division of Social Wel- 
fare, Department of Social Security. 


At Lehigh University: Two full-time in- 
structors, Frederic Ritze and Patterson Banner. 


At the Long Island College Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, New York, the appointment of Dr. Dorothy 
Doob as director of the Speech Clinic. She was 
recently elected vice-president of the New York 
Society for Speech and Voice Therapy. 


At the University of Michigan: The appoint- 
ments of Garnet R. Garrison, formerly produc- 
tion director with the National Broadcasting 
Company of New York, and Claribel B. Baird, 
formerly professor of Speech at Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women. Summer session staff addi- 
tions of Rupert L. Cortright, professor of Speech 
and chairman of the Department at Wayne 
University, and president of the ASSOCIATION, 
and Winton H. Beaven, chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech at Union College, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


At Northeastern University: The appointment 
of Edward J. Sullivan as instructor in Speech. 
Prior to the war Mr. Sullivan taught at the 
University of Michigan. 


At the University of Pittsburgh: The appoint- 
ment of Jack Matthews, formerly assistant di- 
rector of the Speech and Hearing Clinic at Pur- 
due University, as director of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic and to teach courses in Speech 
Correction, Phonetics, and the Psychology of 
Speech. 

At Stanford University: The Speech and 
Drama staff is to be augmented for the summer 
quarter by the addition of three distinguished 
teachers in the fields of Rhetoric, Interpretation, 
and Costume. 


Professor Harry Caplan, head of the Classics 
Department at Cornell University, is coming 
under the combined auspices of the Classics 
and Speech and Drama Departments, and will 
give two courses: Quintilian and Roman Liter- 
ary Criticism, and Greek and Roman Rhetoric 
and Oratory. Professor Caplan gave the latter 
course at Stanford in the summer of 1942. 


Professor C. C. Cunningham, formerly of 
Northwestern University and now at San Diego 
State College, will offer a course in The Art of 
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Interpretation, and a graduate seminar in Prob- 
lems of Oral Interpretation. In the absence of 
Professor Heffner he will also give the course, 
Introduction to Graduate Study. 


A third addition will be Mrs. Fairfax P. 
Walkup who comes as a lecturer in Speech and 
Drama and who will assume charge of the work 
in Costume during Miss Opsvig's absence and 
offer an advanced course in that field. Mrs. 
Walkup has been Dean of the School and 
instructor in Costume in the Pasadena Play- 
house School of the Theatre, lecturer in Cos- 
tume at the University of California Extension 
Division, summer school teacher of Costume at 
University of California at Los Angeles, the 
University of Iowa, and the University of Utah. 
Since 1947 she has been associate professor and 
director of Costume at the University of Arizona. 


At West Virginia University: Three new ap- 
pointments. Professor Lloyd W. Welden, Sr., 
formerly of the University of Missouri, is now 
directing Debate and Forensics; Professor Mar- 
tin T. Cobin, formerly of the University of Wis- 
consin, is the new Technical Theatre director; 
Professor Hugh A. Rundell, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been named direc- 
tor of Radio, and Miss Evelyn Anderson, for- 
merly at Capital University, is the new instruc- 
tor in Interpretation. 


At the University of Wichita: The appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Paula Nelson, as instructor in 
Speech, and the appointment of Professor Leslie 
M. Blake of the Speech Department as head 
of Extension Work at the University of Wichita. 


ON THE STAGES 


At the University of Alabama: Four plays 
will be presented this season. ‘Juno and the 
Paycock,’ ‘State of the Union,’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ top the bill, and a fourth spring produc- 
tion will be chosen later. “The Importance of 
Being Earnest’ will be presented by the Barter 
players of Abington, Virginia, as an added sea- 
son attraction. 


At the University of Arkansas: The theatre 
season will this year include the productions of 
‘State of the Union,’ ‘Antigone,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and 
‘Joan of Lorraine.’ 


At Kenyon College: The Dramatic Club will 
present ‘Antigone’ April 22 to 24 and “The 
Taming of the Shrew’ May 27 to 29. 


At the University of Illinois: The Illini 
Theatre Guild will present ‘Cherry Orchard’ 
April 14 to 17, and ‘Pygmalion’ May 19 to 22. 
This group will present an original play in 


April and an original dance drama in May} 
its Laboratory Theatre Program. Previous pre 
entations include ‘All the King’s Men,’ ‘Ty 
Duchess of Malfi,” and “The Taming of 
Shrew.’ 


At Lehigh University: The Mustard ap 
Cheese Dramatic Group will present th 
‘Mikado’ in four performances from April 28 » 
May 1. This production will be in conjunctin 
with the glee club of the Bethlehem Moray) 
College for Women. Previous productions ths 
season included ‘R.U.R.’ and ‘Cyrano de Be 
gerac.’ 


At the University of Michigan: Dramatic pp 
ductions during the first semester included ‘Ow 
Town,’ ‘As You Like It,’ a children’s theatr 
presentation, and two laboratory bills of on. 
act plays. 


At Ohio State University: Under the direction 
of Everett Schreck and Charles J. McGaw th 
University Players presented six plays in their 
current season. The schedule for presentation in 
the spring includes ‘Pygmalion,’ ‘All the Kings 
Men,’ and an original production. One-ad 
plays directed by graduate students will supple 
ment this series. 


At St. Paul, Minnesota: On May 3, 4, and 5 
the St. Paul Colleges will hold their first Annual 
Drama Festival. Cooperating in the undertaking 
are Hamline University, the Colleges of & 
Thomas and St. Catherine, and Macalester Col 
lege. 

Shakespeare's “Taming of the Shrew’ will be 
presented by the Hamline Players ‘Henry IV 
by the Macalester College Players, and “Twelfth 
Night’ by the Players from both the Colleges of 
St. Catherine and St. Thomas. 


All three plays of the 1948 St. Paul College 
Drama Festival will be held in the Joan d’Ar 
Auditorium on the Campus of the College of 
St. Catherine. The plays of the 1949 festival 
will be presented at the Little Theatre at Ham 
line, and those of 1950 on the Macalester 
College Campus. 


Hilding Peterson will direct ‘Henry IV; 
Mabel Frey and and John Dell, “Twelfth Night; 
Ann Simley, “Taming of the Shrew’; Jed Davis, 
Macalester and James Carlson, Hamline, will 
act as technical directors. Mary Gwen Owen, 
Macalester, is co-ordinator for the group. 


PLANS AND PROGRESS 

At the University of Alabama: The Depart 
ment of Speech will move at the beginning 0 
the spring quarter into greatly expanded qual 
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ters in a temporary building. The Department 
has been assigned a large one-story building 
which is being erected to meet the specific needs 
of the Department. Included in these facilities 
will be several classrooms of varying sizes, eight 
offices for staff members and a departmental 
office, five individual clinic rooms, a large 
sundproof studio and recording room, and a 
graduate reading and seminar room. 


At the University of Denver: Two programs 
under the supervision of Dr. Robert Harring- 
ton to aid veterans with hearing disabilities. 
One is in conjunction with the Education Di- 
vision of the Veterans’ Administration; the 
other, with the Medical Division of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 


At the University of Illinois: Paul Engle, 
member of the University of Iowa faculty, lec- 
tured on ‘All the King’s Men’ at the University 
of Illinois in November. 


At Lehigh University: The Radio Workshop 
is the newest development in a program en- 
larging the activities of Speech, Radio, and Dra- 
matics. Barrett Davis, associate professor of 
the Department of English, is in charge. The 
weekly radio programs over the Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, Radio Station WGPA have had 
an auspicious start with members of the Lehigh 
faculty taking part. The title of the weekly 
program is ‘Lehigh University Talks,’ and the 
program follows the practice of using mem- 
bers of the faculty in discussion of important 
current topics. In addition to the ‘talks’ the 
Radio Workshop has arranged a _ bimonthly 
radio dramatic program with members of the 
Mustard and Cheese Club, a dramatic society, 
furnishing the actors, technical sound-effect 
men, and announcers. Original drama scripts, 
by students and faculty, are used for this part 
of the broadcast schedule. 


At the University of Michigan: Lennox Rob- 
inson, Director of the Abbey Theatre of Dublin, 
Ireland, who is in the United States for the 
year, and S. I. Hayakawa, general semanticist 
and author of Language in Action, delivered 
addresses at monthly assemblies of the Depart- 
ment of Speech during the first semester. Pro- 
fessor Richard D. T. Hollister, who has been 
a member of the staff of the Department of 
Speech since 1902, will retire this year. 


At Pacific Union College: Professor Ted W. 
Benedict, head of the Speech Department, calls 
attention to the following statement addressed 
‘0 resident psychiatrists at the Menninger Clinic. 
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One final comment might be added with 
regard to a feature of our training program 
which is relatively unusual. Psychiatry, 
above all other branches of medicine, re- 
quires skill in verbalization. Things must 
be explained to patients and to patients’ 
relatives and to other physicians. It is 
amazing how many physicians are inarticu- 
late in private conferences as well as in 
public appearances. To the end of increas- 
ing their skill in verbal communication we 
believe it desirable to include in the train- 
ing of every psychiatric resident some in- 
struction in English composition and in 
public speaking. That psychiatrists are so 
often accused of talking mumbo-jumbo is 
not so much because psychiatrists know so 
many technical words and phrases as be- 
cause they are inept and unskilled in the 
clearly enunciated use of simple, explicit 
English. This deficiency we should attempt 
to correct, belated though such instruction 
may be!—Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 


2 (1947).80. 


At the University of Virginia: The Univer- 
sity will inaugurate this summer a Study Cen- 
ter in Drama and Speech under the direction 
of the School of Speech and Drama. The ex- 
pansion in Drama and Theatre is the result of 
a request for such a center from the Virginia 
Drama Association. Five courses in Drama and 
Theatre and three in Speech, two of them in 
Advanced Speech Correction, will be added to 
the usual offerings of the school in the summer 
quarter, making seventeen in all. Six major 
dramatic productions, including one outdoor 
performance, will be staged. Special lectures, 
a trip to Williamsburg to attend a production 
of the pageant-drama, “The Common Glory,’ 
and other features are planned. An increased 
instructing and directing staff necessary to pro- 
vide the augmented program will be drawn 
from other institutions as well as from the 
University. 


At the University of West Virginia: The 
Council and Faculty of the Graduate School 
have approved the proposal to offer a Master's 
degree in Speech. The Department now offers 
thirty-six graduate courses in five different 
speech fields. The first candidates for the Mas- 
ter’s degree will be presented next June. 


At the University of Wichita: A Wired Wire- 
less (Radio) Station has been set up on the 
campus, and seven new courses in Radio insti- 
tuted. The first Master's degree in Radio Au- 
dience Research has been granted to Phillip J. 
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Mohr now on the staff of Ohio State University. 
The new campus station offers programs three 
hours daily by Speech Department students 
under the direction of Don Williams. 


ABOUT THE MEETINGS 


The Eastern Theatre Conference was held at 
the University of Delaware on October 18 and 
19, 1947. Two hundred and fifty delegates, 
representing fifty-three theatre organizations 
in the seaboard states met to discuss community 
theatre, university theatre, secondary school 
theatre, acting, radio, new plays, children’s 
theatre, and stage lighting. In keeping with its 
theme, ‘One Theatre,’ the event was jointly 
sponsored by the University Dramatic Center 
and the Delaware Dramatic Association, and 
was endorsed by the National Theatre Con- 
ference, the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation, and the National Thespians. Among 
those present were Colonel C. Lawton Camp- 
bell, chairman of the Board of ANTA; Alexan- 
der Kirkland, New York and Hollywood actor; 
producer Theorn Bamberger; Clarence Derwent, 
president of Actor’s Equity; Rosamond Gilder, 
secretary of AMTA and editor of Theatre Arts; 
George Freedley, drama critic; Robert Breen, 
actor and director, executive secretary of ANTA; 
Henry Butler, also from ANTA Headquarters 
and formerly assistant director of the Theatre 
Department at Shrivenham American Univer- 
sity; Warner Watson from the Experimental 
Theatre in New York; Arthur Cleetingh, head 
of the theatre at Pennsylvania State College 
and a member of the National Theatre Con- 


- ference; Dina Rees Evans, director of the 


Heights Players in Cleveland and of the Cain 
Park Municipal Theatre; Richard Gage, direc- 
tor of the Harrisburg Community Theatre; Jack 
Neeson, a former Artist-in-Residence Theatre 
Fellow at Leland Stanford University and now 
a director in the theatre at the University of 
Georgia; and N. B. Fagin, director of the Johns 
Hopkins Playshop. The group unanimously 
passed a resolution to be sent to UNESCO urg- 
ing that body to include a theatre representative 
in its membership. Theatre is the only one of 
the major arts not now represented. C. R. Kase, 
chairman of the Department of Dramatic Arts 
and Speech at the University of Delaware and 
board member of ANTA, presided at the con- 
ference. 


One hundred and two representatives of de- 
partments of speech from twenty-six Michigan 
colleges met last fall at AnnArbor at the invita- 
tion of the Department of Speech of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan. This first semester meeting 
concerned standards of the teaching of Speed 
at the college level. 


On October 25, 1947, under the auspices ¢ 
the Division of Services for Crippled Childre, 
representatives of the Speech Clinics of Augy. 
tana College, Rockford College, Illinois Stay 
Normal University, and the University of Ij. 
nois met at Springfield, Illinois. A program 
was planned for the summer care of thirty-f 
to forty children at the University of Illinois 
Services will include physical therapy, remedial 
reading, and remedial work in general clay 
room subjects. 


The Northwestern California Dramatic Fe 
tival was held at Humbolt State College Novem. 
ber 21 and 22, 1947. Sectional meetings con 
cerned stage scenery, stage lighting, make-up, 
costuming, and radio. 


On November 15, 1947 the Speech Depart 
ments of the New York Metropolitan Colleges 
held their second annual meeting at New York 
University. Sectional meetings were devoted tw 
Drama, Oral Interpretation, Fundamental, 
Public Speaking, Speech Correction, and Radio, 
The purpose of the meetings was to discuss the 
common problems faced by the speech depart 
ments in New York and to plan cooperatively 
for their solution. A third meeting is contem- 
plated for next fall. 


On November 28 and 29, 1947 the Fourth An 
nual New England Speech Conference was held 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston. Sectional meet- 
ings were devoted to consideration of Funds 
mentals, Dramatics, Speech Correction, Hearing 
Therapy, Speech in the elementary secondary 
schools, Radio courses, and Oral Interpretation. 


‘Communication Toward One World’ was the 
central theme of the Seventeenth Annual Rocky 
Mountain Speech Conference, February 12 and 
14, 1948 at the University of Denver. Principal 
speakers were Dr. Rupert Cortright, president 
of the SAA, and Dr. J. L. Moreno, director of 
the Phycho-Dramatic Institute. 


A three-week Fine Arts Festival was held at 
the University of Illinois March 1 through 21, 
1948. The week of March 13 through 20 was 
devoted to Literature and Drama. The Illini 
Theatre Guild’s production of Kjeld Abeil’s 
‘Anna Sophie Hedvig’ highlighted that portion 
of the festival. The Department of Speech also 
sponsored a showing of some of the finest mo 
dern films. 


On March 4, 5 and 6, 1948 Ohio State Univer 
sity played host to the Second Annual Confer 
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ence on Public Affairs for Students of Speech 
and the Social Sciences. Foreign policy toward 
Russia was the theme. Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon, who formerly taught in the Speech 
Departments of the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, delivered the main address. 
Thirty-five schools from various sections of the 
United States attended the conference. 


The Central States Speech Association will 
meet at the Congress Hotel in Chicago April 
2 and 3. 


The Interstate Oratorical Association will 
meet at Northwestern University April 22 
and 23. 


The Ohio Association of College Teachers 
of Speech will hold its spring meeting in con- 
junction with the Ohio College Association 
April 9 and 10. 


Professor W. V. O'Connell, head of the De- 
partment of Speech at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, was elected president of the 
Speech Association of Illinois at the annual 
meeting of that group November, 1947. 


OBITUARY 


The Speech Department of New York Uni- 
versity announces with deep regret the death 
of Professor Arthur Scholten. He had been ill 
for several weeks and passed away November 
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14, 1947 at the Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York City. 


Professor Scholten was born in South Dakota 
and received his Master’s degree at Northwes- 
tern. He joined the staff of the Speech Depart- 
ment in 1942 as instructor and coach of the 
varsity debate team. In September 1947, he be- 
came an assistant professor. 


While at University Heights, Professor Schol- 
ten taught the basic course in Public Speaking 
and the course in Argumentation and Debate. 
He was sponsor of the Tau Kappa Alpha Chap- 
ter and was solely instrumental in unifying 
the chapter and raising its standards to new 
heights. During the war years he helped develop 
an exceptionally effective "program in Public 
Speaking for the trainees in the Meteorological 
programs. As coach of the varsity debate team 
he carried on an extensive program of inter- 
collegiate matches, and also supervised the 
broadcasting of debates over various metropoli- 
tan radio stations. 


CORRECTION 


In the October, 1947 issue of THE QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF SPEECH it was erroneously reported 
that Mr. Lloyd P. Dudley was the head of the 
Department of Speech at Illinois College. Pro- 
fessor Octavia K. Frees holds that position while 
Mr. Dudley is an associate professor. 








SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


of 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


ALBERT Brenert, University of Alabama 

Mary E. Compton, Alabama College 

J. T. Danret, University of Alabama 

M. F. Evans, Birmingbham-Southern College 
Nancy J. Forp, Walker College 

ELLteN-Haven Goutp, Alabama College 

T. EarRLe JoHNson, University of Alabama 
Lester Raines, University of Alabama 

Hucu F. Seasury, Air University, Maxwell Field 
MARYLAND Witson, Alabama College 


ARIZONA 


W. ARTHUR CaBLe, University of Arizona 
KLoNDA Lynn, University of Arizona 
ALETHEA S. MATTINGLY, University of Arizona 


ARKANSAS 


Vircit L. BAKER, University of Arkansas 
GENEVA Eppes, Hendrix College, Conway 

M. Brae Hart, University of Arkansas 

Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Tommy E. Starcuer, University of Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


Joun W. AckLey, San Diego 

MARTIN P. ANDERSEN, University of California 

G. ROBERT ANDERSON, University of S. California 
Virci A. ANDERSON, Stanford University 

James W. ANnGwin, Ventura Union Jr. High School 
Josern H. Baccus, University of Redlands 

Ten W. Benepicr, Pacific Union College 

J. Ricnarp Bretry, East Los Angeles Junior College 
MARGARET G. BLACKBURN, University of California 
Paut F. BLacksurNn, University of S. California 
HELENE BLatrner, Stanford University 

VERNA BREINHOLT, Orange County Schools 

FLepA M. BricHaM, College of the Pacific 

LeLtanpD T. CHapin, Stanford University 

C, DELIsLE CrawForp, Whittier College 

C. C. CUNNINGHAM, San Diego State College 
Homer W. Davis, Chaffey College 

MILTON Dickens, University of Southern California 
BarsaBa Doss, John Burroughs Jr. H. S., Burbank 
STANTON H. EL .ior, San Francisco 

NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE, Occidental College 
Francis P. Gipson, University of S. California 
Hucu W. Gis, San Jose State College 

Davip M. Grant, Stanford University 

Joun A. GrasHaM, University of S. California 
DonaLp C. GrEEN, Camino College 

Atta B. HALL, University of Southern California 
J. Marian HamMmonp, Kern County Schools 
Donato E. Harcis, Univ. of California at L. A. 
Trevor L. Hawkins, Los Angeles 





FLORENCE HENDERSON, Veteran’s Administratig, 
San Francisco 
MARGARET F. Hix, Santa Barbara 
Paut D. HoitzMan, University of S. California 
Frances C. Hunte, Garvey School District 
Morris VAL Jones, Univ. of Calif. at Los A 
Dorotuy KAucuer, San Jose State College 
EveLyN KeEnesson, Univ. of Calif. at Santa Barban 
CARROLL P. LAHMAN, Pasadena College 
Frank M. LassMAN, University of S. California 
Ricuarp Lewis, Pacific Union College 
Herowtp Littywuirte, Whittier College 
CHARLES F. LinpsLey, Occidental College 
CHartes W. Lomas, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angels 
WiLuiaM Lucas, Stanford University 
WittiaM B. McCoarp, University of California 
J. Frep McGrew, State Teachers College, Fresno 
D. Paut McKeE vey, Stanford University 
J. Fenton McKenna, San Francisco State Colleg 
GERALD E, MarsH, University of California 
LAWRENCE C. MENDENHALL, San Francisco 
Boris Morkovin, University of Southern Califomia 
H. A. Newsy, Stanford University 
ALAN NIcHOLs, University of Southern Californk 
E. R. Nicuots, University of Redlands 
HELEN Loree Occ, Guidance Bureau, San Diego 
Pierce C. OMMANNEY, Los Angeles 
Upton S. Patmer, Univ. of Calif., Santa Barban 
Witu1aM R. Parker, University of Redlands 
Mary A. Peck, San Diego 
WaLpo W. PHELPs, University of S. California 
Cates W. PRALL, University of S. California 
Aurora M. Quiros, University of California 
W. Cuares Reppinc, University of S. California 
C. Louise REYNoLDs, Compton 
Fay L. Ropcers, Sturges Junior High School, Sa 
Bernadino 
Wane Rusy, Pepperdine College 
PauL W. Smitu, Pasadena Jr. College 
Joun C. Snwwecor, Univ. of Calif. at Santa Barban 
Garrett L. STARMER, Chico State College 
CLARENCE J. Stusss, University of S. California 
Lee Epwarp Travis, University of S. California 
Marion L. Unperwoop, Glendale High School 
B. R. VAN ViEck, Liberty Union High School 
Marjorie F. Watsu, University of California 
Conrap F. Wepserc, University of S$. California 
Joun H. Witey, University of Southern Cali 
EpnA Hity Younc, Los Angeles 
James Douctas Younc, George Pepperdine Schod 


CANADA 
Marcaret Moutne, Canadian Union College 


CANAL ZONE 
J. Epwarp McEvoy, Quarry Heights 
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COLORADO 


JoHNNYE AKIN, University of Denver 

DosorHy T. ANDERSON, University of Colorado 
pavmonD H. BARNARD, University of Denver 
posert J. Borkin, The Botkin Institute 

nur MitpurN CLARK, University of Denver 

cuarLoTTe E. CLEELAND, University of Denver 

TuorreL B. Fest, University of Colorado 

¥. GARLAND, University of Denver 

Reet B. HANSEN, University of Denver 

Grorce L. Hinps, Denver 

Hmen LancwortHy, Colorado State College of 
Education 

fowin L. Levy, University of Denver 

frwoop MurrAY, University of Denver 

Roy C. NELSON, University of Colorado 

MarcaRET Ross, University of Colorado 

EvityN SEEDORF, University of Denver 

SOLOMON SIMONSON, University of Denver 

Woovson Tyree, Colorado College 


CONNECTICUT 


louxn CRAWFORD, Wesleyan University 

juue C. Farnam, Central H. S., Bridgeport 
GmatpINE GARRISON, Connecticut State Department 
of Education, Hartford 

Lautan G. Grant, Grant School of Speech Arts, 
Manchester 

Iva Guitp, Hartford Public Schools 

Mary F. Hennessy, Waterbury Public Schools 
FuoreNceE ROLL, New Haven State Teachers College 
Rosert M. VoceL, Trinity College 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Grace W. ATHERTON, Board of Education 

Grorce E. BrEauCcHAMP, Executive Office of the 
President 

Gorvon D. BricHaM, American University 

la ULLMAN Brown, Washington . 

Mes. HucH Butter, Georgetown Junior College 
Resecca DiaL, Washington Musical Institute 

Mas. §. D. DimicHaket, Washington 

fua FuLMorE Harver, American University 

Gusert V. Hartke, Catholic University 

Ricuar> R. Hurcueson, Washington Academy of 
Speech and Drama 

Marcaret CLARK LeFevre, Kabat-Kaiser Institute 
R. T. Otrver, Washington 

Cain W. Pertit, George Washington University 
Henry G. Roperts, George Washington University 
RalpHine R. Srarinc, Children’s Theatre School 
Marjorie F, Wesster, Marjorie Webster Schools 


FLORIDA 


Ricuarp C. BraNnp, John B. Stetson University 
Gavron C. CAMPBELL, University of Miami 
i. P. Constans, University of Florida 
Dattas C. Dickey, University of Florida 
Dawin B. Dusensury, University of Florida 
Wayne C. Euspanxk, University of Florida 
Conran W. Freep, Air University, Tyndall Field 
lsrer L. HALE, University of Florida 

Licutroot, School of Aviation Medicine, 
Pensacola 
Dwarn NEwMAN, Florida State University 
Cornwe Hovr Rickert, University of Miami 
T T. Rickert, University of Miami 
C. Srover, Stetson Unlversity 











GEORGIA 


Louise D. Davison, Davison School of Speech Cor- 
rection, Atlanta 

Mrs. JARRELL Dunson, La Grange 

ATwoop Hupson, Shorter College 

Louise A. Sawyer, Georgia State Woman's College 

CAROLYN VANCE, University of Georgia 

EpNA West, Georgia State College for Women 


HAWAII 


GENEVIEVE ARNOLD, University of Hawaii 
CLIFTON CORNWELL, JR., University of Hawaii 
RutH P. Kentzcer, University of Hawaii 
VALENTINE KRIKORIAN, University of Hawaii 
Ora Lee Newtson, McKinley High School 
Rosetta V. Ramsey, University of Hawaii 
CLARENCE T. StMON, University of Hawaii 
Josern F. Smrrn, University of Hawaii 


IDAHO 


Crark S. CaruLe, Idaho State College 

MARNA How, Ricks Coll 

Leroy E. Kinc, Sugar-Salem High Sch., Sugar City 
Earv S. Prippy, Coeur d’Alene High School 

Mev Scuusert, Idaho State College 

MALLALIEU A. Witson, Northwest Nazarene College 


ILLINOIS 


W. W. Apams, University of Illinois 

JEANETTE O. ANDERSON, Rockford College 

C. <C. ARENDS, Elmhurst College 

Mrs. Epwin ASMANN, Chicago 

G. Braprorp Barser, Illinois State Normal Univ. 
Marjorie L. BAUMGARTEN, N. Ill. State T. C. 
Dorotnuy L. Beck, Blackburn College 

Rocer B. BERNHARDT, University of Illinois 
Franc Berry, J. Sterling Morton Junior College 
Mitprep F. Berry, Rockford College 

Mary BLacksurn, Comm. H. S., Granite City 
Betry Bosp, University of Chicago 

Westey G. Bovinet, Du Quoin High School 
RicHarD J. Brerr, Waukegan High School 

Pau Caywoop, Mt. Zion High School 

Joun D. Cremer, Northwestern University 

Laura CRowELL, No. Ill. State Teachers College 
MARGARET JUNE CRowLey, Chicago 

Otro Logs Duierer, University of Illinois 

W. E. Donnetty, Knox College 

Lioyp P. Dupxey, Illinois College 

Ciara Axet Dyer, University of Illinois, Chicago 
DoratHy ECKELMANN, Illinois State Normal Univ. 
Davis Epwarps, University of Chicago 

GRANT FAmRBANKS, University of Illinois 

Doniey F. Fepperson, Northwestern University 
GERALDINE K. FERGEN, Bloomington Public Schools 
THeEopore Fucus, Northwestern University 
CaMERON W. Garsutt, Southern Illinois Univ. 
MADELEINE GLYNN, Austin High School, Chicago 
Mary HELEN Gorr, Normal 

KennetH G. Hance, Northwestern University 
Howarp C. Hansen, MacMurray College 

LEONA HEINLE, Eureka College 


‘Marie Hocumutn, University of Illinois 


Ray E. Hotcomse, MacMurray Co! 

F. Lincotn D. Hormes, Illinois State Normal Univ. 
Jewe.t L. Hopkins, Carbondale 

Lee S. Huttzen, University of Illinois 

Rev. Paut Hunsincer, D. Parkway Evangelical 
Church, Chicago 
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RicHarp C. JOHNSON, Barrington High School 

THEODORE V. KUNDRAT, DePaul University 

P. MERVILLE Larson, S. Illinois Normal University 

Cuar.otre I. Lee, Northwestern University 

IrvING J. LEE, Northwestern University 

Joun P. LELAND, Knox College 

JEAN LieDMAN, Monmouth College 

Tuomas V. Liske, Quigley Prep. School, Chicago 

James H. McBurney, Northwestern University 

W. Howarp McILratu, Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

Henry H. Mamet, University of Illinois 

CLARA KREFTING MAWHINNEY, Bradley University 

OrvitLe C. MILier, Shelbyville 

GLEN E. Mitts, Northwestern University 

Cuartes E. A. Moore, Proviso Twp. H. S., May- 
wood 

PauL Moore, Northwestern University 

Expert R. Moses, JR., Eastern Illinois State T. C. 

Levia E. Mupce, Mt. Vernon Twp. High School 

RicHaRD Murpnuy, University of Illinois 

SEVERINA E, NELSON, University of Illinois 

LAURENCE E. Norton, Eureka College 

CLARENCE L. Nystrom, Wheaton College 

Guy E. Otiver, Sr., North Central Coilege 

CULLEN B. Owens, University of Illinois 

W. M. Parrisu, University of Illinois 

A. J. PETERMAN, Evanston 

Ernest H. Reep, International Harvester Company 

MELBA Rep, Waukegan Township High School 

DorotHy E. REMLEY, MacMurray College 

KARL F. Rosinson, Northwestern University 

WILLIAM J. RusseLt, Northwestern University ¢* 

Howarp E. SHUMAN, University of Illinois 

ANNA HAWEKOTTE SMITH, Barat College 

ANNA’ May Situ, Catholic Youth Organ, Chicago 

GrorcGe-WILLIAM SmitH, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago 

RuMULO R. SoLpEvILLA, Evanston 

FrepD S. SoRRENSON, Illinois State Normal University 

JouN Stine, De Paul University 

WESLEY SWANSON, University of Illinois 

Marjorig M. Tuomas, Northwestern University 

Rosert E. THompson, Rosary Coll 

Wayne N. THompson, Chicago Div., Univ. of TI. 

R. C. ToMuinson, Lake Forest College 

Lota WALKER, Evanston 

KarRL R. WALLACE, University of Illinois 

Oris M. WALTER, JRr., University of Illinois 

Maup Wesster, Chicago 

Harotp WestLake, Northwestern University 

Louise K. WittHour, American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago . 

Ernest J. Wrace, Northwestern University 


INDIANA 


BERNARD A. ANDERSON, Indiana University 
Joun T. Auston, Purdue University 

Cote Brempeck, Manchester College 

W. Norwoop BricaNce, Wabash College 
Gray Burpin, Butler University 

EuGENE C. CHENOWETH, Indiana University 
Harvey CrRoMWELL, Purdue University 

J. Epwin CULBERTSON, University of Indiana 
CLARENCE H. Epwarps, Evansville College 
WituaM J. Etsen, Notre Dame University 
ROseMARY H. FisHBACK, Purdue University 
R. JANE Gasaway, E. Chicago Public Schools 
James F. Hawker, Peru Sr. High School 
RoMaA Hayworth, Ball State Teachers College 


Romota L. Hicks, Indiana University 

ALAN W. Huck.esperry, Ball State Teachers College 
ALFRED K. Jones, Butler University 

Vera Evaine Kevioce, LaPorte High School 
James C. Ketty, West Lafayette 

THELMA A. KNupson, South Bend Schools 

J. Daniet Kocnuer, Franklin College, Franklin 
Ratpn C. Lawson, Purdue University 

MAYME ENGLIsH LitLotre, Taylor University 

P. E. Lutt, Purdue University 

Rosert W. Masters, Indiana State Teachers Coleg 
ALAN H. Monroe, Purdue University 

Howarp C. Morcan, Earlham College 

Lee Norve._e, Indiana University 

Joun E. Pau, Purdue University 

Victor M. PowELL, Wabash College 

WInniFREeD Ray, Wiley High School, Terre Have 
DorotHy B. Rieke, So. High School, Indianapolis 
Forrest L. SEAL, De Pauw University 

RayMonpD G. Situ, Indiana University 
LEONARD SOMMER, Notre Dame University 

M. D. Sreer, Purdue University 

LAWRENCE STINE, Butler University 

Joun S. UmBie, Goshen College 

Roy H. Umste, Goshen College 

CHarLes H. Watters, Butler University 

Don A. Watters, Hanover College 

GALEN L. WENGER, Elkhart High School 


IOWA 


A. Craic Bairp, State University of Iowa 

KENNETH L. Bercer, Luther College 

EARNEST BBANDENBURG, State University of Iowa 

Wayne Britron, State University of Iowa 

ANNA M. Carr, Des Moines 

Lowery LeRoy Cowpertuwairte, State Univ. of 

ALBERT J. Crort, Iowa State Teachers College 

James F. Curtis, State University of Iowa 

Cart DALLINGER, University of Dubuque 

Paut M. Davee, State University of lowa 

MARIANNE Dunn, Jacksonville Public Schools 

DonaLp H. Ecroyp, State University of Iowa 

C. W. Epney, State University of Iowa 

Joser ELFENBEIN, State University of Iowa 

SerH A. FEssENDEN, Cornell College 

James J. Fiwertick, Drake University 

RicHARD L. FLowers, Morningside College 

ERNeEst C. Fossum, Iowa State Teachers College 

Max E. Futter, Grinnell College 

MARIAN GALLAWAY, State University of Iowa 

Hasert E. GuLey, State University of Iowa 

MARGUERITE B. HEFFERNAN, Drake University 

VELMA Bissect Hiser, Grinnell College 

Orvitte A. Hrrcucock, State University of Iowa 

WENDELL A. JOHNSON, State University of Iowa 

Hattie Jones, Drake University 

Joun KELTNER, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedat 
Falls 

Jack Hatt Lamp, State University of Iowa 

Sysit V. Lams, Dubuque 

PauLtus LANGE, Iowa State College 

Tuomas R. Lewis, State University of Iowa 

Giapys E. Lyncn, State University of lowa 

MARTHA McCaltn, Oskaloosa 

ELAINE McDavitt, Iowa State Teachers College 

Haze E. Moritz, Grinnell College 

RALPH G. NICHOLS, Iowa City 

CHaRLes P. PAtrerson, Grinnell College 

CHARLES PHILHOUR, JR., State University of Iowa 
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posert F. Ray, State University of Iowa 

Gat L. Ricnarps, Drake University 

goserT JAY Rossins, Iowa State College 

Kennon SHANK, Simpson College 

FrepricA SHATTUCK, Iowa State College 

waunrta T. SHaw, Drake University 

CARMEN SHERMAN, Grinnell College 

JOSEPHINE SimMonsON, Iowa State Teachers College 
Maup A. Tucker, New Hampton High School 
pera L. West, Burlington Junior College 
MarcareT Woop, State University of Iowa 
srantey G. Woop, Iowa State Teachers College 


KANSAS 


MarcaRET L. ANDERSON, University of Kansas 

f. C. BUEHLER, University of Kansas 

Aun CRAFTON, University of Kansas 

Doris Louise Davis, College of Emporia 

Lesuiz E. Davis, Fort Hays State College 

Don S. Dixon, University of Kansas 

Maia DryDEN, Hoisington 

Ear. G. Hoover, Kansas State College 

Leora S. Horowitz, University of Kansas 

Martin F. Pacmer, Inst. of Logopedics, Wichita 
Georce R. R. PrtauM, Kansas State Teachers Coll. 
RatpH SCHWARTZ, American Red Cross, McPherson 
Forest L. WHAN, University of Wichita 

WauaM T. Wikorr, University of Kansas 

Don WittiaMs, University of Wichita 

Grorce D. WILNER, University of Wichita 


KENTUCKY 

Eart W. BLANK, Berea College 

Cartes A. McGLon, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

MmiaM J. Rosinson, Baptist Woman's Missionary 
Union 

James ALberT Tracy, Murray State Teachers Coll. 

— TRESIDDER, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Louis- 
ville 


LOUISIANA 


QuintiLta ANpeERs, Northwestern State College 
Watoo W. Brapen, Louisiana State University 
Cunton W. Braprorp, Louisiana State University 
Rosert B. Carpet, Northwestern State College 
Ausert L. Capuper, Southwestern La. Institute 
EprrH DaBNEY, Louisiana State University 
MarcaretT ECKHART FAULK, Crowley 

lune Fire, Louisiana State University 

Gus W. Gray, Louisiana State University 

Vonnre Haisty, Southeastern Louisiana College 
DonaLD HARRINGTON, Louisiana State University 
Harriett Ipot, Louisiana State University 
FRANCINE Merritt, Louisiana State University 

Roy D. Murpuy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Vera A. Pau, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

W. Frepric PLetre, Northwestern State College 
Verne E. Powers, Southwestern La. Institute 
Cuartes A. Roperts, Natchitoches 

Claupe L. SHaver, Louisiana State University 
LawRENCE Voss, Louisiana State University 

H. WaLpo Wasson, Southwestern Louisiana Inst. 
Westey Wixsett, Louisiana State University 

CM. Wise, Louisiana State University 


MAINE 


Hien Brown, Yarmouth 
Tuerese IRENE Dumais, University of Maine 





ANNA G. HANNAGAN, Maine Central Institute 
Howarp L. Runion, University of Maine 


MARYLAND 


WituiaM W. Evans, U. S. Naval Academy 

Puiu J. GLasner, Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Witu1aM G. Harpy, Johns Hopkins Hospital 
WINIFRED OpGRANDE, Washington College 

Marion P. Rosinson, Goucher College 

Martua C., Strong, La Plata High School 

W. FiercHer Tarr, Washington Missionary College 
MELviIn R. Wuirte, University of Maryland 

MILTON J. WIKSELL, University of Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Josern G. Brin, Boston University 

Haron L. Burke, Emerson Coll 

EsreLLte Coak.ey, Clarke School for the Deaf 

ELLEN K. Dononve, Boston 

Rutu D. Exper, Tufts College 

Inez E. Hecarty, Wellesley College 

HELEN B. Lee, Newton High School 

Marcaret A. McEtroy, Hingham Public Schools 

Auice W. Mitts, Mount Holyoke College 

Acnes M. Rearpon, Lynn Public Schools 

NADINE SHEPARDSON, Mount Holyoke College 

Linwoop I, Smstey, Wheelock College 

Vera A. Sickets, Smith College 

WituiaM B. Spink, Boston 

Detsert M. Stacey, The Staley College of the 
Spoken Word 

CuiariceE TATMAN, Mount Holyoke College 


MICHIGAN 


Wapo Assor, University of Michigan 

Epwarp S. Avison, Hope College and Western 
Theological Seminary 

Ouuie L. Backus, University of Michigan 

Pau D. BaGweLL, Michigan State College 

Tom C. Battin, University of Michigan 

ELEANOR R. BauM, Kalamazoo College 

jack E. Benper, University of Michigan 

HARLAN BLOOMER, University of Michigan 

Girrorp Biyton, Western Michigan College of 
Education 

Grorce V. BOHMAN, Wayne University 

Rosert D. Brackett, University of Michigan 

Cart G. Branpt, University of Michigan 

Donato O. Buett, Michigan State College 

Haypen K. Carrutu, University of Michigan 

Howarp CHENERY, Kalamazoo Central High School 

Jorin N. Crancy, University of Michigan 

Moree Compere, Michigan State College 

A. T. Corpray, Michigan State College 

Rupert L. Cortricnt, Wayne University 

Mary E. Cryan, Grand Rapids Public Schools 

Hersert L. Curry, Central Michigan College of 
Education 

James D. Davis, Michigan State College 

Epcar L. DeForest, Michigan State College 

G. E. Densmore, University of Michigan 

Ciype W. Dow, Michigan State College 

MaurRENE AcGNes Doyte, Evangelical Lutheran In- 
stitute for the Deaf 

HAROLD DresseL, River Rouge Schools 

Louis M. Eicn, University of Michigan 

Irvinc S. GOLDMAN, Detroit Public Schools 

Harrriett Green, Rockham School 

Hitprep A. Gross, Detroit Public Schools 

Lawrence W. Grosser, University of Michigan 
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WituiaM P. Hatsteap, University of Michigan 
CurneL S. HAMPTON, Michigan State College 
Donatp HaywortH, Michigan State College 

Joun M. Heapny, Detroit Board of Education 
BENJAMIN B. Hickok, Michigan State College 


MARGARET HooTrMaNn, Kalamazoo Central H. S. 


Freperick R. Howe, Michigan State College 

Erne. A. Kaump, Kalamazoo College 

STANLEY N. Kinney, Michigan State College 

BERNARD J. KNiTTEL, Michigan State College 

Cyrit F. Lerrer, Slocum Truax H. S., Trenton 

Leonarp Leone, Wayne University 

ANNA E, Linpstom, W. Michigan Coll. of Education 

ANNIE M. McGurk, Michigan State College 

Ernest Mappock, University of Michigan 

Epwarp J. Majeske, Sacred Heart Academy, Detroit 

Heven H. Martin, Grand Rapids Junior College 

J. D. Mencunorer, Michigan State College 

M. Victor MICHALAK, Albion College 

N. Epp MILLER, University of Michigan 

Witsur E. Moore, Central Michigan College of 
Education 

Lucia M. Nesom, Michigan State College 

Ceci. H. Nickie, Michigan State College 

L. LaMont Oxey, University of Michigan 

Lynn E. Orr, Wayne University 

MEREL Parks, Speech Correction Dept., Detroit 

Witson B. Paut, Michigan State College 

Dorotuy W. Perkins, Dowagiac City Schools 

WiLuiaM M. Prrkin, Michigan State College 

james H. Pratt, Michigan State College 

Roun W. Quimsy, University of Michigan 

Emmetr Lee Raney, Central Michigan College 

Witrerp P. Rayner, Jackson Junior College 

Paut B. Rickarp, Wayne University 

Forest A. Roserts, Northern Michigan College of 
Education 

WEsTLEY ROWLAND, Alma College 

RANDALL RUECHELLE, Michigan Siate College 

Joun W. Satrier, Michigan State Normal 

EpwiIn SCHOELL, Michigan State College 

W1LtiaM Scurier, Hope College 

Jack Scnwartz, Wayne University 

E. Ray SKINNER, Wayne University 

Marjorie G. SmiruH, Cass Technical H. S., Detroit 

Littian Soxor, Hamtramck High School 

Haroip E. SPONBERG, Michigan State College 

Jm™ Bos SrepHenson, Highland Park Junior Coll. 

Marion F. Stowe, Michigan State Normal School 

Gait J. Tousey, Wayne University 

W. N. Viota, Pontiac Senior High School 


MINNESOTA 


T. O. Anprus, University of Minnesota 

MyrtTLe C. Bacon, Technical H. S. St. Cloud 
Lucy Mae E. BercMAN, University of Minnesota 
LAuREN L. Brink, University of Minnesota 

Evetyn R. Brorrt, Austin Public Schools 

K. Berner DAHLEN, Augsburg College 

Howarp GILKINSON, University of Minnesota 
GERALDINE R. Graves, University of Minnesota 
W. FERRON HALVERSON, St. Olaf College 

RAYMOND J. Happs, South St. Paul High School 
ERNEST HENRIKSON, University of Minnesota 
Mason A. Hicks, St. Cloud State Teachers College 
Tuomas D. Houcnin, Fairmont Public Schools 
WILLIAM SmiLey Howe Lt, University of Minnesota 
Joun V. Irwin, University of Minnesota 

V. ArTHUR KoNnUMAKI, Winona High School 


THEODORE F. Netson, St. Olaf College 
EsTHER J. OLSON, University of Minnesota 
Mary Gwen Owen, Macalester College 

FRANK M. Raric, University of Minnesota 
LELAND SCHUBERT, Carleton College 

Davi W. THompson, University of Minnesota 
KATHERINE F. THORN, University of Minnesota 
WENDELL Wuite, University of Minnesota 
FRANK M. WHITING, University of Minnesota 
E. W. ZiesartH, University of Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 


PAUL DICKERSON Branpes, University of Mississipy 

Freperic O. CRANDELL, Mississippi State Colle 
for Women 

GLorIA BUCHANAN Evans, Jackson College 

CHARLES M. GETCHELL, University of Mi ) 

J. Date Wetscn, Mississippi State College fp 
Women 

Neva M. Wricut, Gulf Park College 


MISSOURI 


HA.e Aarnrs, Stephens College 

Bower ALy, University of Missouri 

Evste Hunt Avery, Stephens College 

ELBERT BowEN, University of Missouri 

DonaLp C. Bryant, Washington University 

Dorotny E. Coats, University of Missouri 

IRENE Cocer, Southwest Missouri State College © 

SHEROD J. CoLLins, Northeast Missouri State T. C 

Mitprep E. Davis, Cabool High School 

ARTHUR H. Dorwac, Southeast Missouri State Coll 

JEAN Conyers Ervin, University of Missouri 

PEARL T. GREENO, St. Louis Public Schools 

Ceci HELDERMAN, St. Louis Public Schools 

Rosert D. Hume, Lindenwood College 

RosBert A. JOHNSTON, St. Louis University 

Apa L. LABerce, Beaumont High School 

RALPH C. LEYDEN, Stephens College 

Cuirton S. Lines, Stephens College 

James I. Lore, University of Missouri 

Mitprep A, McGinnis, Central Institute for the 
Deaf 

Mitprep K. ALLEN O'DONNELL, University of Mo. 

Loren D. Rew, University of Missouri 

Forrest H. Rose, Southeast Missouri State Colleg 

James W. RosEnow, University of Missouri 

MAXINE SCHLINGMAN, St. Louis University 

Harovp C. SvaANoe, Central Missouri State College 

CHARLOTTE G. WELLS, University of Missouri 

DEAN WENSTROM, Stephens College 

Hous L. Wurre, Columbia 

ELIZABETH WorrELL, Northeast Missouri State T. ¢ 


MONTANA 
Rosert W. ALBRIGHT, Montana State University 
Tuora M. Baker, Eastern Montana State Norma 
Lois A. Lee, Northern Montana College 
RavepH McGinnis, Montana State University 
JouNn SHEPHERD, Montana State University 
SANForD G. WHEELER, Montana State University 


NEBRASKA 


Haroip L. AnRENDTS, Nebraska S. T. C., Kearney 
FRANK T. ALusow, Hastings College 

LuciILeE CyYPREANSEN, University of Nebraska 
WituiaM C. Dempsey, University of Nebraska 
Leroy T. Laase, University of Nebraska 
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ponaLD OLSON, University of Nebraska 
\WAXINE TRAUERNICHT, Norfolk Junior College 
pattas S. WiLLIAMS, University of Nebraska 


NEVADA 
ROGER JOSEPH, Senior High School, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JosEPH D. BATCHELLER, Univ. of New Hampshire 
Fomunp A. Cortez, Univ. of New Hampshire 
WauaM TRUFANT Foster, Jaffrey 


NEW JERSEY 

Jeanerre D. ACKERMAN, Branch Brook School, 
Newark 
Mary G. M. BucHANAN, Burnt Mills School 
EuzaBETH L. CAUGHRAN, Tenafly High School 
Grorce’ W. FLUHARTY, Princeton Theological 
Seminary 

Vincent B. GrirFin, Bancroft School 
Wusur S. Howe tt, Princeton University 
Jane IncE, New Jersey College for Women 
Jesse Jacoss, New Jersey College for Women 
THomas SETON Lone, St. Benedict's Prep. School 
DarREL J. Mase, Newark State Teachers College 
\wNA R. NELSON, New Jersey College for Women 
RicHarD C. REAGER, Rutgers University 
|. WatreR Reeves, The Peddie School 
CARLETON E. SAUNDERS, JR., Nutley High School 
Vincinta G. SpAINHOUR, School for Deaf, Newark 
loa TAPLIN, Board of Education, Newark 
Dororny TAyLor, New Jersey College for Women 
RutH THOstas, Passaic Public Schools 
Frances B. Tisprrs, Newark Public Schools 
{nneTTA L. Woop, State Teachers Coll., Montclair 


NEW MEXICO 
James D. ALLison, Eastern New Mexico College 


NEW YORK 

RayMOnD H. Apet, College of the City of N. Y. 

Rose L. ABERNATHY, Croton-Harmon High School 

H. Darkes ALaricur, Cornell University 

Carrot, C. ArNowp, Cornell University 

WiLLIAM AuBURN Bent, Brooklyn College 

Paut C. Booms.irer, Cornell University 

IkVING BRANMAN, College of the City of N. Y. 

Euta M. Braunticu, Supplementary School for 
Lip Reading and Speech Correction 

Jon Mark Brorny, Evander Childs High School 

Haze, P. Brown, College of the City of New York 

Mrs. Lucinpa N. Buxetey, New York University 

]. Cavin CALLAGHAN, Syracuse University 

Lucie CaLvert, New York City 

Donatp J. Carty, Manhattan College 

Marion T. Cass, New York City 

Joun Carney, Feagin School of Dramatic Art 

Gmaup CHester, Cornell University 

SYLVIA STEINHARDT CHIPMAN, Phonatica Speech Im- 
provement Camp for Children 

Donatp L. CLark, Columbia University 

Leota M. CLark, Southampton High School 

Doris R. CLeary, Great Neck Public Schools 

Heten Hake Ciutton, Yonkers School Eight 

ROSLYN CocuraNe, School District, Bronx 

Rev. BrorHer C. Cornetius, Christian Brothers 
Academy, Syracuse 

THomas E. Coutton, Brooklyn College 

Kenner Damon, College of the City of New York 

Ruta A. Damon, Russell Sage College 














Ouive Burcn Davis, Hunter College High School 

WiLuiAM L. D1 Novis, St. Johns College 

Evste M. DonneELLy, Cazenovia Junior College 

Dorotuy Doos, Hunter College 

OrMonD J. Drake, New York University 

A. M. DrumMMonp, Cornell University 

MeELBA Hurp Duncan, Brooklyn College 

Marjorie L. Dycke, Hunter College 

RuTH BERMAN EISENBERG, Stevenson Schools, Mon- 
teford County 

ARTHUR E.sENsTADT, Cornell University 

LEONARD FINLAN, New York University 

Jacos F. Foster, Brooklyn College 

CHARLEs A. Fritz, New York University 

Wicsur E. GILMAN, Queens Coll 

BERNARD J. GOLDsTEIN, Columbia University 

EVELYNE F. Gorpon, New York City Public Schools 

James S. Greene, National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, New York City 

Cyrit F. Hacer, Syracuse University 

RONALD T. HAMMOND, Wagner College 

Rosert HerHMon, Cornell University 

HELEN G. Hicks, Hunter College 

Evetyn M. Hitt, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn 

Mary Huser, Brooklyn College 

Extpon K. Jerome, New York State Teachers Coll. 

C. Bishop Jounson, A. B. Davis High School 

MARGUERITE E. Jones, Hunter College 

KATHERINE KING, Queens Coll 

Dororny Hopkins KirKLanp, Emma Willard School 

Rutu Kien, Brooklyn 

Epcar L. Koren, Fordham University 

EveELYN Konicsperc, Richmond Hill High School 

MAGDALENE KRAMER, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Josern A. Kunn, Long Beach High School 

Epwarp J. Lanerty, Jamaica High School 

Vivian S. Lawrence, College of the City of N. Y. 

Garrett H. Leverton, Samuel French & Co., N. Y. 

HELEN J. Levinson, New York University 

Leroy Lewis, American Institute of Banking 

DorotrHy MacKinnon, Brooklyn 

Louts A. MALiLory, Brooklyn College 

RutH B. MANsER, New York University 

Witiarp B. MarsH, Hamilton College 

Etmer L. McCarty, New York University 

ELEANOR MCLELLAN, New York City 

ROSLYN J. MENDELL, New York City Schools 

Yetra G. Mrrcnect, New York University 

ALLwin D. Monson, Syracuse University 

Dororny I. Mutcrave, New York University 

Artuur G. MULLIGAN, Cardinal Hayes H. S., Bronx 

Louise R. Netsen, Brooklyn College 

Orpean G. Ness, Syracuse University 

VirciniA R. NEwFieL_p, New York City 

Inez Norman, Garden Gity High School 

Liuian M. O'Connor, Grover Cleveland High» 
School, Ridgewood 

J. M. O’Ne, Brooklyn College 

WiLuiaM G. PEACHER, Syracuse University 

CLARENCE A. Peters, Research Reports, Inc. 

Rutu E. Porson, Ithaca 

Letrria Rausicneck, New York City Schools 

Ora THomas ReyNnowps, Hunter Col 

Georce P. Rice, Jrx., Columbia Univ. and C.C.N.Y. 

Marie J. Rosinson, Syracuse University 

Wa trter O. Rosinson, New York City 

H. RayMonp Ross, New York University 

VALENTINE D. Rossitt1, Metropolitan Opera House, 
N. Y. C. 
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Lousene G. Rousseau, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. C. 

Eart H. RyAn, College of the City of New York 

L. E. Samia, Polytechnic Institute of Brookyln 

Joseru T. SCHLEsSINGER, New York City 

Ratpn N. Scumipt, Syracuse Univ., Utica College 

ALAN SCHNEIDER, Theatre, Inc. 

ARTHUR SeEcorD, Brooklyn College 

Frances M. Secet, The Nitchie School of Lip 
Reading 

Ex.uior SEmweEN, Long Island University 

Leo SuHapiro, New York University 

ANDREW W. SHOOK, New York University 

C. Duryea Smitu, Alfred University 

Loretta WAGNER SMITH, Brooklyn College 

Mary Nose Smirn, Teachers College, Cortland 

MiLTon SmitH, Columbia University 

Joseru T. V. SNEE, Cathedral College 

ANGUS SPRINGER, New York University 

WatterR H. Stainton, Cornell University 

Jane Buss Taytor, Hunter College 

Cuarves K. Tuomas, Cornell University 

Mary Hare THompson, Emma Willard School, 
Troy 

LrstER THONSSEN, College of the City of New York 

EDWARD THORLAKSON, New York University 

STANLEY D. Travis, University of Buffalo 

Doris L. TREPEL, Brooklyn College 

GEORGIANA VON Tornow, St. Teachers C., Fredonia 

RicHarp H. Turner, New York City 

NICHOLAS EDMUND WESsTHoF, St. John’s University 

H. A. WicHELNs, Cornell University 

ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON, New York University 

J. A. Winans, Ithaca 

ANNETT WOLTER, Wolter School of Speech and 
Drama 

Henry C. YOUNGERMAN, Syracuse University 

Jane Dorsey ZIMMERMAN, Columbia University 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Vivian E. Burton, Greenville High School 

Rusy Grant Doucan, Rocky Mount 

Cuares R. E.uiot, University of North Carolina 
Jane E. Gritts, University of North Carolina 
NorMAN W. Matrtis, University of North Carolina 
EsTHER L. SCHWERMAN, Duke University 

JoserpH C. WeTHERBY, Duke University 

Eart Wynn, University of North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA 


EpNA GILBERT, State Teachers College, Minot 
ANDREW J. KOCHMAN, University of North Dakota 
Joun S. Penn, University of North Dakota 


OHIO 


STANLEY AINSWORTH, Ohio State University 

ELIZABETH ANDERSCH, Ohio University 

J. Jerrery Auer, Oberlin College 

Morin Bett, University of Toledo 

Justine F. Berriker, Mount Union College 

Joun W. Brack, Kenyon College 

PauL CarRMACK, Ohio State University 

AMY BisHop CHapin, Western Reserve University 

Jay Cuerry, Franklin County Society for Crippled 
Children 

WituuaM C., Craic, College of Wooster 

Guiapys L. Criswe.i, Cincinnati Public Schools 

LioneL Crocker, Denison University 

W. Roy Diem, Ohio Wesleyan University 

ELNora M. DRaFAHL, Western College 


J. Garper DrusHat, College of Wooster 

Doucias EHNINGER, Ohio State University 

R. DONALD ELser, Youngstown College 

Bert Emstey, Ohio State University 

ELEANORE R. GILEs, Steubenville High School 

Rosert G. GuNDERSON, Oberlin College 

WARREN GUTHRIE, Western Reserve University 

EvizaBETH AsH Hawk, Toledo Public Schools 

CLAIR HENDERLIDER, Western Reserve University 

James N. How, Kent State University 

R. C. Hunter, Ohio Wesleyan University 

RutH Beckey Irwin, Ohio State Department @ 
Education, Columbus 

ARTHUR L. KALTENBORN, College of Wooster 

CLAuDE E. KANTNER, Ohio University 

Ray E. Kersey, Ohio State University 

FRANKLIN H. Knower, Ohio State University 

ELIZABETH Koops, Ohio University 

Louis P. Krauss, Western Reserve University 

DANIEL KREMPEL, Ohio State University 

A. C. LAFo.Lietre, Ohio University 

CuHaARLEs Layton, Muskingum College 

RutH Lunpin, Western Reserve University 

ADELINE E. McCLeLLANnp, Bowling Green Stat 
University 

Lowett G. McCoy, Ohio State University 

CLARK S. MARLOR, Miami University 

RaAvpH E. MEap, Bowling Green State University 

C. W. Mepick, Jr., East Cleveland 

A. ELIZABETH MILLER, Youngstown Public Schools 

JouHN R. Montcomery, Kent State University 

HORTENSE Moore, Miami University 

CATHERINE Morris, State Department of Health 

D. W. Morris, Ohio State University 

HENRY MICHAEL Moser, Ohio State University 

Harotp B. Oser, Bowling Green State University 

Mary Quirk, Dayton Public Schools 

VirGINIA S. SANDERSON, Ohio State University 

Everett M. Scureck, Ohio State University 

VENTON H. Scotr, Western Reserve University 

Earu C. SEicFRED, Ohio University 

Epwarp E. SHULMAN, Ohio State University 

CLaAupE Sirritt, Ohio State University 

Joun F. Smrrn, Otterbein College 

Lorin C. Staats, Ohio University 

O. W. StTockMan, United Brethren Church, New 
Lexington 

E. Turner Stump, Kent State University 

HArRIsOoN B. SuMMERS, Ohio State University 

WiLu1aM E. Umsacu, Case Institute of Technology 

DONALD S. VARIAN, University of Akron 

FREDERICK G. WALSH, Bowling Green State Univ. 

EUGENE E. WHITE, Western Reserve University 

Eart W. Witey, Ohio State University 

Harry M. WILLIAMS, Miami University 

LorAINE WIi1son, Cleveland Public Schools 

EDWARD WRIGHT, Denison University 

G. Harry Wricnt, Kent State University 

W. Hayes Yeacer, Ohio State University 


OKLAHOMA 


CHLOE ARMSTRONG, Ada 

Earu E. Brapiey, Panhandle A. & M. College 
Car B. Cass, University of Oklahoma 
CHARLES P. GREEN, University of Oklahoma 
RuTH HANTHORNE, Seminole High School 
Joun W. Keys, University of Oklahoma 

Ina G. Morrison, Phillips University 

CarL RITZMAN, University of Oklahoma 
JAMEs Rosinson, Northeastern State College 
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WauiaM M. SATTLeR, University of Oklahoma 


OREGON 
{MANDA J. ANDERSON, Salem Senior High School 
joun E. Barry, University of Oregon 
RoserTA B. BLomMQuisr, Klamath Union H. &., 
Klamath Falls 
Rosert D. Crark, University of Oregon 
DororHy CLIFFORD, Vanport Extension Center 
Car. W. Futter, Oregon State College 
Cuartes V. Hume, Oregon State College 
Leon Lassers, State Department of Education 
k. D. Manarrey, Linfield College 
Roy C. McCatt, University of Oregon 
Frank L. Roserts, Vanport Extension Center 
far. W. WeLts, Oregon State College 
kennetH Scorr Woop, University of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
frank P. Bakes, University. of Pennsylvania 
james J. Barry, University of Pittsburgh 
Pau. R. BEALL, Pennsylvania State College 
¢. C. BENDER, Pennsylvania State College 
ParrersON D. BENNER, Lehigh University 
fsruer K. Back, Geneva College 
\sicaiL C. BOARDMAN, State Teachers Coll., Indiana 
juirn BorrorFseEN, Devereux Foundation 
(. CorDELIA BRONG, Pennsylvania State College 
Inwin Brown, Temple University 
janerre M. Burns, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock 
fuaick H. CauGHey, Geneva College, New Brighton 
Rosert L. CLark, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Rurn Curtis, State Teachers College, Lock Haven 
H. Barretr Davis, Lehigh University 
MmiaM Joy DerweiLer, Uniontown City Schools 
joun DoLMAN, JR., University of Pennsylvania 
Rosert W. ENstey, State Teachers Coll., Indiana 
PHYLLIS MARSHALL FerGcuson, Pennsylvania College 
for Women 
Rurh R. Haun, University of Pittsburgh 
GrNeviEVE HeaGNey, Sharon 
lHemMA M. Hoent, Charleroi 
Goxoon F, Hosrerrier, Temple University 
AkMAND L. HunTER, Temple University 
Htten Irwin, Seton Hill College, Greensburg 
WiuiaM P. Jenkins, Children’s Hospital of Pitts- 
burgh 
Auick JOHNSTON, State Teachers Coll., Bloomsburg 
Dav P. Kaptan, Temple University 
fukn KAUFFMAN, Abington Township Schools 
jack Marrnews, University of Pittsburgh 
Groce A. McCaLmon, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
no! 
Harowy E. Newson, Pennsylvania State College 
Josten F. O'BRIEN, Pennsylvania State College 
Wittam H. Orson, Bradford Senior High School 
GEORGIANA PEACHER, Veterans Administration, 
Philadelphia 
Joun B. Rowerts, Temple University 
Ghorce WALTER Ross, Allegheny College 
Clayton H. Scnuc, Pennsylvania State College 
fort WARMAN SKINNER, Carnegie Institute of 
Technol 
Witttam S. Tacey, University of Pittsburgh 
Kura Sipney ‘TASCHMAN, University of Pittsburgh 
MipreD Bearp Wertz, Pennsylvania State College 
Bur. B. WHIrenttt, JRx., University of Pittsburgh 
HakoLn P. ZeLKo, Pennsylvania State College 
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Jor ZIMMERMAN, Temple University 
M. THeELMA ZUTAVERN, Devereux Schools 


RHODE 
Srencerk Davis, Rhode Island State College 


ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Haze. B. Assorr, Converse College 
Frances M. Baitey, Women's College of Furman 
University 
Marcaret K. Buquot, Winthrop College 
Norvet T. Daniet, The Citadel 
KennerH R. Errrr, Furman University 
Rosert H. McLane, Greenville Senior High School 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


CHARLOTTE BRADSHAW, Kimball Consolidated H. S. 
Atruus R. Curisrensen, S. Dakota State College 
Kim Girrin, University of South Dakota 

Eisert W. Harrinctron, Univ. of South Dakota 
LavinA J. Humbert, Black Hills Teachers College 
Harotp M. Jorpan, Sioux Falls College 

WARREN M. Lez, University of South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 

JOsePHINE ALLENSWORTH, Memphis City Schools 
REBEKAH MARION COHEN, Central H. S., Memphis 
Berry May Coins, Memphis Tech. High School 
James H. Ecsert, University of Tennessee 
Crecu. E. Hinkei, University of Tennessee 
Joun Epwarp Lantz, Vanderbilt University 
Connte McApams, Vanderbilt University 
Juprrn Mayes, Cumberland University 
Daviw C. Puituips, University of Tennessee 
Tuomas E. Poac, Tennessee Agricultural and In- 

dustrial State College 
Fart Hopson Smrru, Lincoln Memorial University 
PauL L. Soper, University of Tennessee 
Grorce Torren, Southwestern College 
Littian W. Voornuers, Fisk University 


TEXAS 


Amy V. ALLEN, Texas State College for Women 

M. ELTON ABERNATHY, Texas State Teachers Coll. 

Fart C. Bryan, Texas State College for Women 

ELEANOR CHASE, Texas State College for Women 

Jack P. Crark, College Station 

DoyLe Vircinia Cockre.i, San Antonio Vocational 
and Technical School 

WitHeLMina G. Heppe, Adamson H. §S., Dallas 

CATRERINE SALTER Hut, Jefferson Davis H. &., 
Houston 

Sara Lowrey, Baylor University 

WittiaM A. Moore, West Texas State College 

JymM MOTHERAL, University of Texas 

ANNAH JO PENDLETON, Texas Tech. College 

Epwarp L. Pross, Texas Christian University 

Bruce Roacn, University of Texas 

THomas A, Rousse, University of Texas 

THEODORE SKINNER, Texas A. &. I. College 

Harvey A. Sairn, St. John’s School, Houston 

FEicen McCarrer Stewart, Ellen McCarter Stewart 
Speech School, Houston 

C. Horton Tauiey, Texas St. College for Women 

CRANNELL ‘TOLLIVER, West Texas State College 

Howarp W. Townsenp, University of Texas 

Jesse J. Vittarreat, University of Texas 

Jack H. Wacker, West Texas State College, Canyon 

Joun N. Watson, Texas Christian University 
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J. CLark Weaver, Texas State Coll. for Women 
Harotp Wess, Southern Methodist University 
Cuase S. Winerey, Austin Public Schools 


UTAH 
C. Laverne Bane, Salt Lake City 
Jeanette G. CRANMER, Tooele 


Preston R. Giepuitt, Brigham Young University 

WALLace A. Goates, University of Utah 

HALBERT GREAVES, University of Utah 

Louise H. Howe, University of Utah 

Grorce L, Lewis, Brigham Young University 

Avpert O. MitcHeLt, University of Utah 

ALONzO J. Mortey, Brigham Young University 

Susie S. Nites, Salt Lake City Schools 

Joun L. Owen, Elder High School, Brigham City 

I. Eart Parpor, Brigham Young University 

Gait PLUMMER, University of Utah 

Mary J. Wesster, University of Utah 

Vatois A. Zarr, East High School, Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 


Rosert B. Huser, University of Vermont 
ELEANOR Luse, University of Vermont 
Erte T. Vorkert, Middlebury College 


VIRGINIA 


BENJAMIN S. ANDREWS, University of Virginia 

Tuomas Boone, College of William and Mary 

Rocer Boye, University of Virginia 

VepaH Watson Dress_er, Covington 

ELIZABETH GREENE, Sullins College 

CAROLINE HIcKERSON, Middletown School 

Mary E. Larimer, Madison College, Harrisonburg 

James M. MuLienpore, University of Virginia 

LeRoy M. Ober, Virginia Institute of Effective 
Speaking 

H. Harpy Perritr, University of Virginia 

Russett. H. WAGNER, University of Virginia 

Joun A. WALKER, University of Virginia 

Jack W. WarrieLp, Mary Washington College 


WASHINGTON 
Perry E. Batscer, University of Washington 
Dorotny C. Baker, Sunnyside 
W. W. Birp, University of Washington 
Marie Eveanor Brirtin, University of Washington 
Sene R. Caruite, Western Washington College of 

Education 

Stewart V. CRANDALL, State College of Washington 
S. JUDSON CRANDELL, State Coll. of Washington 
E. THayer Curry, Seattle 
Freperic W. Hite, University of Washington 
Grorce A. Hopson, Mt. Vernon Junior College 
Joun Hosnor, University of Washington 
Freperick J. Hunter, Whitman College 
Janice M. Loscnen, Washington State College 
Grace M. NEWELL, Washington State College 
ROMAINE A. PEARSON, Washington State College 
OrVILLE PeNcE, University of Washington 
Wittiam O. Pucn, Whitman College 
Horace G. RAnskopr, University of Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 
J. H. HENNING, University of West Virginia 
CLAYTON Pace, Marshall College 
A. O. RANson, Marshall College 


WISCONSIN 
Wynerr Barnett, State Teachers College, White- 
water 


Borcuers, University of Wisconsin 


Giapys L, 
Winston L. Brempeck, University of Wiscor 
HerMAN H. Brocknaus, University of Wisconsig 
CHaRLes T. Brown, University of Wisconsin 
MARTIN T. Costin, University of Wisconsin 

L. Kirk Denmark, Beloit College 

Joun E. Dierricn, University of Wisconsin 
Joun K. Durry, State Dept. of Public Instrag 
MARCELINE Erickson, The Stout Institute 

H. L. Ewsank, University of Wisconsin 

Paut R. Gaucer, Wisconsin High School, Madigg 
RutH B. Goser, State Teachers College, Plat 
Harrietr Grim, University of Wisconsin 

Huco E. HELt_MAN, Marquette University 
EstHER Terry HOLMAN, Sheboygan 

FE. M. Kinney, Madison 

Gorvon J. Kiopr, University of Wisconsin 
CuHartes C. Major, University of Wisconsin 
Dorotuy MINIACE, State Teachers Coll., Milwauke 
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RAYMOND H. Myers, Milwaukee Center, Universiy 
of Wisconsin 
CARRIE RASMUSSEN, Longfellow School, Madison 
Joun R. Rerric, University of Wisconsin 
Norpert R. RopEMAN, University of Wisconsin 
Mary K. SANps, University of Wisconsin 
DonaLp K. SmirH, University of Wisconsin 
Lintian R. Wacner, University of Wisconsin 
A. T. Weaver, University of Wisconsin 
Rosert W. West, University of Wisconsin 
CHARLES ZOPCKLER, Milwaukee 


WYOMING 
Dean G. Nicuois, University of Wyoming 
C/O POSTMASTER 
Doris YOAKUM TWICHELL 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 





AcpHa Pst Omeca (National Honorary Dramatit 
Society) 

AMERICAN SpeAKerRS CLusB, Detroit 

Batt Srare Teacners Coiiece, DEPARTMENT @ 
SPEECH 

Boston SpeecH IMPROVEMENT CLASS TRACHEE 
ASSOCIATION 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIversiry, Provo, Utah 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SPEECH 
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